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Recovery Becomes World Wide 


SINCE 1933 the chief trading countries have become used 
to thinking of their economic progress as merely a 
painful recovery from a long depression. The economic 
tale of 1936, told by our seventy-fourth annual Com- 
mercial History, is very different from that. Last year 
the world as a whole, and not a favoured few countries, 
can be said to have passed out of the depression epoch 
and entered a period of rapid economic development. 
But the world has emerged from the depression of 
1930-35 by different means than on earlier occasions. 
Two outstanding features distinguish the world in 1937. 
First, its relative prosperity is more than ever before a 
sum of so many separate national prosperities, whiie 
world trade remains 20 per cent. less in volume than in 
1929. Secondly, Budgets and national finances are 
being jeopardised, or severely strained, in one great 
nation after another by a disturbing factor—the great 
and growing proportions of the various countries’ 
national incomes now being devoted to the unproductive 
fashioning of armaments. 

Recovery began in Great Britain, the Dominions, 
Scandinavia and the countries of the sterling area after 
they had devalued their currencies. It proceeded after 
1933 to Japan and the United States and to some of the 
primary producing countries which had first been hit by 
the fall in world prices. Throughout 1934 and 1935 
stocks were worked off, droughts occurred, and restric- 
tion schemes were applied to current production. The 
outcome, in 1936, has been a universal and rapid jump 
in world commodity prices. The purchasing power of 
primary producers revived, and was accompanied by an 
extensive rise in freight rates, recovery in shipping, and 
a revival of shipbuilding in many countries. 

To these commercial influences was added the tonic 
effect of the abandonment, last September, by the erst- 
while gold bloc countries of their attachment to the gold 


parities of the pre-depression era. This re-alignment of 
the world’s leading currencies made possible the con- 
clusion of a tripartite currency agreement between 
London, Paris and Washington. 


Thus the year saw the conjuncture of many factors, 
all favourable to economic recovery. But their influence 
served only to reinforce the purely domestic stimuli 
which Governments continued to apply, by devious pro- 
tective stratagems, to their home markets. The results 
can be read in one after another of our Correspondents’ 
reports: rapid rises in prices, shortages of skilled labour, 
falls in unemployment to an obstinate minimum well 
above pre-depression levels, restoration of profitability 
in agriculture, expansion of constructional activity, 
operation of iron and steel plant to full capacity, hectic 
armaments manufacture, large increases in Budget 
totals, rising taxation, lagging foreign trade, and the 
maintenance of currency and exchange controls. All 
these suggest the danger that separate national levels of 
business activity will be pushed ahead at widely differing 
rates by State action, and that new disequilibria may 
later emerge. 


The reader of the pages that follow can scarcely fail 
to be impressed by the accumulated evidence of a real 
world-wide recovery from depression. In our own 
country, the signs are striking. One commodity market 
after another, one industry after another, has achieved 
new records in 1936. Money is still cheap; and bank 
advances show signs of expansion. In the former gold 
bloc countries the outlook was brighter at the end of 
1936 than for years past. The task before the world’s 
chief trading countries in 1937 is to broaden the bases 
of domestic recovery by freeing world commerce from 
the shackles which depression, economic nationalism, 
and political fears have fastened upon it. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


DurinG the past year business activity in the United 
Kingdom continued to expand vigorously, surpassing all 
previous records of aggregate production and employ- 
ment. The Economist Index of Business Activity rose 
almost without interruption, from 102 (1935 = 100) in 
January to 109 in December. Moreover, the index for 
1936 shows an increase of 6 per cent. over 1935 and of 
74 per cent. over 1929. Industrial relations were satis- 
factory, strikes in the coal and cotton industries having 
been averted by increases in wages. Despite the more 
marked rise in the cost of production, due to higher 
wages and rising raw material prices, industrial profits, 
the springboard of enterprise, continued to advance. 
The past year drew to its close without any loss of 
momentum in the expansion of industrial activity. The 
trend of business activity since 1929 is summarised in 
the following table : — 


PRODUCTION AND BUSINESS 


Indices of production— 1929 1932 1935 1936 
London and Cambridge Economic Service 
(1924 = 100) ........ccccccccccccscccsescceccsoes . 110°6 84:9 108-3 118-0 
Board of Trade (1930 = 100) .............+. ; 108-5 90°5 113-5 + 
Output of— 
Coal (Min. G0ms) ...ccc.ccccccccccccsescevceseeecs —— 209 223 229 
Pig iron (Mn. toms)  .......ceeseeeeeseeeeeeees 7-6 3-6 6-4 7-7 
IIL TEI «isc ceeeatinaenabauoononsoponence : 9-6 5-3 9-8 11-7 
Rayon yarn and waste (Mn. Ibs.) .............. 56°9 72:5 123-8 145-3 
Electricity by Authorised Undertakings (Mn. 
ie RD canccncccoccnséssnsbccccccsevecccsecees 10,294 12,241 17,568 20,220 
Shipbuilding : tonnage commenced .......... 1,650 72 683 1,081 
Private motor cars (number) (a) ............. 182,352 171,243 311,544 353,743 
Index of wage rates (Ministry of Labour) (1924 
TT . 98-8 95-9 95-5 98-5t 
The Economist Indices of Business Activity (1935 
100)— 
Employment, all trades ...........c.ssseeseseeeees 98-5 ay 100 105 
SOG IER co ccccccnccstoovencccosccscccscess . 103 90 100 103* 
Electricity COMSUMPLION ........s.ceeeereeeereecees 68 71-5 100 112-5 
Merchandise on railways ...........0.0ss000+++ 127 86 100 106* 
Commercial Motors im USE ..........0eeeeeeeeee 76 86 100 106* 
POSER SROCNBES  cocccncsccccevesessoocsccevencovssssccs 95 94-5 100 104-5 
DET CREED cccccnsnsendscesebonesssocecoreess . oO 57 100 107 
Iron and steel consumption —..........++.-++ 97 59°5 = 100 124 
SARRNND GUIIIIIIED scccnvesscccccesccccccnsscccsee. 111 94 100 109 
Imports of raw materials ..............00.00s000+ 98-5 S84 100 115* 
Exports of manufactures .............000-+00+.00. . 137-5 82 100 102* 
Movement of shipping ...............seesssseseee . 108°5 94-5 100 102 
Provincial bank clearings  ...........s0sssssesse0 91 86:5 100 103-5* 
I RT a nncockvcccccccccccnccscces 109 86-5 100 106* 
SETI TIED dneatconnectonscserceoveccccssccoscncpssee 98-5 84 100 106* 


+ For the first nine months of 1936 the figure was 122-5, as 
¢ Third quarter of 1936, 


* Provisional, 
compared with 111-8 in the corresponding period of 1935. 


There were a number of significant changes in the 
incidence of industrial progress during the past year. 
First, the increase in the requirements of the domestic 
market was responsible for a further decline in the share 
of total production sold abroad. But while exports made 
little headway, imports, mainly of raw materials and 
semi-manufactured goods, showed an appreciable in- 
crease. Secondly, as far as activity for the domestic 
market is concerned, progress in the capital equipment 
industries was again more marked than the increase in 
the output of consumers’ goods. Throughout the past 
year the United Kingdom has been passing through a 
process of large-scale re-equipment and extension of pro- 
ductive capacity. Thus, while the expansion of dwelling- 
house construction tended to slow down, the volume of 
industrial and commercial construction was pushed 
forward with increasing speed. Moreover, the curve of 
activity in the capital equipment industries was given an 
upward twist by the re-armament programme, which 
was responsible for part of the increased demand for 
plant and machinery. Demand for iron and steel and 
machinery rose to such an extent that British manu- 
facturers were unable to meet all requirements. Hence, 
home production had to be supplemented by increased 
imports. Shipbuilding is another industry which made 
rapid progress during the past year as a result of the 
improvement in international trade. Output of coal 
showed an increase despite a further decline in exports 
and shipments for the use of steamers. 

As was to be expected, the increase in employment, 
wages and profits during the past year was accompanied 
by an expansion of the demand for consumers’ goods. 
The textile, clothing, food, drink and tobacco industries 
benefited from the increase in the purchasing power of 
the public—reflected in an expansion of retail turnover. 
A feature was the sharp recovery of the cotton trade 
towards the end of the year. The automobile industry, 
too, experienced a further increase in the demand for 
private cars. A description of developments in various 
branches of British industry during 1936 will be found in 
Section III, Commerce and Trade. 


a. 


AGRICULTURE 


IN some directions, British agriculture failed to hold its 
own last year, The total arable area, after increasing jn 
1935 for the first time since the war, last year resumed 
its long-term decline, The area under cereals fel] b 
about the same amount as in 1935; but, whereas in that 
year a sharp drop in the area under barley was partl 
offset by increases in wheat and oats, 1936 witnessed a 
4 per cent. contraction in the wheat acreage and a 
partial recovery in barley, with oats showing little 
change. 

The weather did not deal kindly with the arable 
farmer, and yields were generally lower than in the 
previous season. Among cereals barley made the best 
showing, the total crop being officially estimated at 
663,000 tons, against 656,000 in the previous year. The 
total outturns of wheat and oats were, however, smaller 
on the year, falling from 1,623,000 and 1,138,000 tons, 
respectively, in 1935, to 1,378,000 and 1,080,000 tons, 
respectively, last year. Wet weather wrought havoc with 
the hay crop in many localities; and production of root 
crops, except mangolds, was lower last year. Orchard 
fruit generally yielded well, but production under glass 
suffered from lack of sunshine and disease was common. 

There was no lack of grass during the summer, and 
milk yields were accordingly good. The dairy herd was 
again larger last year, but other cattle declined in 
number. An increase in the flock of lambs and breeding 
ewes was insufficient to offset a fall in the number of 
other sheep. The pig population was larger than in 
1935, but a drop in the number of breeding sows 
appears to reflect dissatisfaction with the future of the 
pigs marketing scheme. 

Indeed, there is evidence that marketing schemes in 
general became less popular among the farming com- 
munity last year. Thus, the contract system, which has 
formed an integral part of the machinery of the Pigs 
and Bacon Marketing schemes since their inception, 
broke down in December. The farmers failed to offer 
sufficient pigs on contract to meet the curers’ minimum 
requirements and the latter have consequently received 
permission to buy their pigs on the open market. A draft 
marketing scheme for Scottish raspberries was again 
rejected by the growers, and it was decided not to 
proceed with the proposed scheme for tomatoes. 

The report of the committee of investigation into milk 
prices is referred to in the article on Dairy Produce in 
the Commerce and Trade Section. The Milk Reorganisa- 
tion Commission for Great Britain reported in the year 
under review (see The Economist, December 5, 1936) 
and proposed that a permanent Milk Commission should 
take over from the Milk Board the fixing of prices. 
Meanwhile, the Milk Act of 1934, which grants a subsidy 
to maintain manufactured milk prices, has _ been 
extended until September, 1937. The Government’s 
policy for the beef industry was formulated last year, 
and is discussed in the article on Livestock and Meat. 
The existing fat cattle subsidy will continue to be paid 


until July 31, 1937. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


THE expansion in overseas trade which began in 1933 
gathered momentum last year. Imports increased faster 
than exports, and the passive balance on merchandise 
account reached the highest level since 1931. 


FOREIGN TRADE VALUES 


(£000,000) 











evccecuncnconcoocooce 381-8 


| 
| 1929 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 

7 | 
ID: xxcnnssonscccseccensores | 1,220-8 | 675-0 731-4 | 756-0 | 848-9 
British Exports 729-3 367-9 396-0 | 425-8 | 440°7 
PD GEOENS  asccccccoccccocece 109-7 49-1 51-2 | 55°3 | 60°4 
Total Exports ......... |} 839-0 417-0 447-2 481-1 | 501-1 

Excess of Imports over | | 
Exports 258-0 284-2 275-9 347°8 
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Imports were higher in value each month last year com- 

red with a year ago; British exports made a poor 
showing in the first six months, but subsequently im- 
proved. Totals in the different categories are shown 
below : — 


(£000,000) 














929 | 1934 | 1985 | 1936 
| le Peel Re bel Ree fans) Re bee 
| tained pee tained ra tained “| tained a 
Im- yc | im- Im- se. | Im- = 
ports ports | ports ports ourte ports port ports 











— \ l l 
55:7 | 334-0} 30-4/ 343-4] 31-6 371-0 35-6 
| | 


48-2] 182-9] 52°8| 215-2) 51:3 


| 

Food, drink and tobacco | 509-5 | | 
Raw materials and ar- | | { | 
ticles mainly unmanu | 
factured .......e.000-++ 285-3!) 78-9 | 


Articles wholly = or | 
mainly manufactured 305-5 | 573-8! 160-7 | 304-8! 171-6 | 308-8] 197-51 340-9 


—_ 


As compared with 1935, the largest increase in imports 
was in raw materials. Undressed hides and skins rose by 
33 per cent., wool by 24 per cent., and cotton and wood 
and timber by 23 per cent. In the manufactures group, 
machinery imports increased by 36 per cent. and non- 
ferrous metals by 18 per cent. The most noticeable 
increases in the food group were grain and flour (23 
per cent.), dairy produce (15 per cent.). 

In considering value figures, however, price move- 
ments must not be overlooked. According to the Board 
of Trade index, the volume of retained imports rose 
from 97.9 (1930-100) in 1935 to 105.3, and average 
values from 74.8 to 78.3. Only in the food and drink 
category did the rise in average values counteract the 
increased value of imports. As regards British exports, 
the volume index was 93.1 against 91.3 in 1935, and 
average values, 82.9 and 81.7 respectively. There was 
an absolute increase in trade in all categories. 

The volume of exports of certain important commodi- 
ties is shown in the following table: — 


BRITISH EXPORTS 


(000’s omitted) 








| 1929 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
| 
Coal, Iron and Steel Products | | 
Ee Sos adc cite’ Sea ieabaveccck tons | 60,267 39,660 | 38,714 34,533 
Railway materials............... tons 610 190 161 | 
Total iron and steel manufactures | | | 
tons 4,900 | 2,251 | 2,312 2,205 
ee tons 562 | 335 384 380 
Locomotives (complete and parts) 
tons 40* ll 16 | 18 
Motor vehicles and chassis..number | 42 | 61 | 72 | 39 
Textile Goods | | 
ND: x, cc ccscghbadavenees Ibs. | 166,638 | 130,428 | 141,675 | 150,935 
Cotton piece goods ... mn. sq. yds. 3,672 | 1,993 1,949 | 1,917 
ST ssiiatvatnasetbnnvawanwlads Ibs. | 32,737 41,746 | 55,930 §2,133 
Woollen and worsted yarns ... Ibs. 46,696 42,904 40,816 | 37,155 
Woollen and worsted tissues sq. yds. | 155,467 102,202 109,665 | 117,920 
Linen piece goods..........+. sq. yds. | 71,540 77,597 77,163 88,756 


a ames oom — —— a — ad 


* Complete only. 


Three-quarters of the decline in coal exports was due 
to the almost complete cessation of shipments to Italy 
following the imposition of ‘‘ sanctions.’’ Owing to 
intensified home demand, exports of chemicals, non- 
ferrous metals and manufactures declined, while those 
of iron and steel, implements and tools, electrical equip- 
ment and machinery, showed only a small increase. 
There was an increased demand from abroad for auto- 
mobiles, cotton, wool and other textile manufactures. 
In 1936, our trade with the Empire attained record 
dimensions. 


INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


In 1936, the third complete year of Britain’s economic 
recovery, the 2,186 industrial companies whose reports 
during the year were included in our quarterly analyses 
of profits showed a rise in total profits (after debenture 
interest, etc.) of {27.0 millions, or 12.7 per cent., over the 


1935 figure for the same concerns, The total was £239 
millions, compared with {212 millions in 1935. A year 
ago, 2,116 concerns showed a rise in profits in 1935 
from the 1934 figure of £28.0 millions, or 15.9 per cent., 
to {203 millions. 


NET Prorits (AFTER PAYMENT OF DEBENTURE INTEREST, ETC.) 





| — Reports published in 


. No. of ‘ , 
Quarter Companies | -——— i Increase (++) 
1935 { 1936 
£ f io 3 a 

Re eee cea 569 66,839,644 | 75,731,976 | + 8,892,332 413-6 
ae | 739 83,404,187 | 92,280,660 | + 8,876,473 +10°6 
ee cc | 382 25,359,334 | 28,974,570 | + 3,615,236 | +14-3 
LV | 496 36,565,347 42,134,767 | + 5,569,420 +15-2 





+- 26,953,461 +12- 


x 


| 212,168,512 239,121,973 





As in 1935, the total quarterly percentage increases in 
1936 in each batch of companies’ profits were smaller 
than the year before. Thus, the rate of increase was 
slowing down; though, except in the second and most 
important quarter, the absolute amounts of the increases 
in profits were larger than in 1935 or 1934. The article 
on page 106 of The Economist of January 16th, 
analysing the 1936 figures, shows that companies con- 
cerned with tea, oil, steel and coal, motors and aircraft, 
electrical equipment and power, newspapers and print- 
ing, finance and estate, and warehousing and trading 
recorded increases in profits in 1936 over 1935 above 
the average of 14.8 per cent. Those concerned with 
building, textiles, rubber, retail trade, hotels, brew- 
ing, trusts, tobacco, water supply and food showed less 
than average increases; and those engaged in shipping 
and gas supply showed falling profits, Reference should 
be made to this article and the detailed tables on pages 
146-47 of that issue. 

The next table shows the ratios of net profits to the 
sum of preference and ordinary capital, and the average 
dividends paid on preference and ordinary shares since 
1909, excluding the war years: 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


Ratio of Average Average 
Profits to Dividendon Dividend on 

Pref. and Preference Ordinary 

Ord. Capital Capital Capital 
% % % 
ch estvckves 7:4 4-3 6:3 
SS Uvnatarvicceces 8-2 4:5 -0 
EDO cecocvicdecscss 9-9 4-9 8°5 
DPE oenanaecicnsas 10-2 5-2 8-5 
BORN vssts sc cicnses 11-7 5:1 10-2 
Pa cethsdecsacs 15-2 5-0 12-6 
DOE a idivcecckivcs 10-3 5-2 10-2 
DON cvecieciccees 7:0 5-2 8-4 
TOME iisvssicvctses 9-8 5°3 9-3 
BO i aciey i dkcpers 10-3 5:4 9-8 
PONE Bites csvectans 10-9 5°5 10°3 
FOG i iririccicches 11-3 5:4 11-1 
WUE Ghench vdexecns 10-5 5:3 10:8 
Pe acsnaneiineven 11-1 5:4 10-6 
WOR iccsdisscostins 10-5 5:5 10:5 
eee 9-8 5-7 9-5 
ROU dccteasentedars 7°2 5:2 7:2 
DOU a esses sctbnnent 5°8 4-2 5-9 
ROU ois keestescmee 6-1 4-6 5-8 
BOE pa cdess cckiegnss 7°2 4:8 6°5 
ee ee ee 8-5 5:2 7:4 
DOs citcksttnsesss 9-7 5:2 8-2 


The total put to reserves in 1936 was over {62.0 
millions, nearly four times that of 1933. It was 26.0 per 
cent. of total profits, against 22.4 per cent. in 1935, and 
2.5 per cent. of total preference and ordinary capital, 
against I.9 per cent. in 1935. 

Appended overleaf is the table showing the movements 
of our new chain-index of the profits reported each year 
from 1924 (basis 1929 = 100). The compilation of this 
new Index was described in the article of January 18, 
1936 (page 118). 
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Total Profits* 


Reports . rials aimiiiaiieimaimitenein *“* Chain” 
Published in — i Oi 5 Index 
Calendar Year P Current Year’s Same Com- (1928 = 100) 


panies, Pre- 





Reports ceding Year 
i | 

£ Mn. £ Mn, | 
al 83+] 
| 1,490 155-0 142-6 90-4 
| 1,572 174-9 164°5 | 96-1 
| 1,669 169-4 174°7 93+3 
1,709 179-6 167-6 100-0 
1,770 194-7 194-6 100-0 
1,932 197-5 198-8 99-4 
; 2,009 160-1 206-6 77-1 
| 1,998 143-3 175-0 63-1 
1,945 141-4 140-8 63-4 
1,975 168-8 | 144°8 73-9 
2,116 203-2 | 175-3 85°7 
2 96-5 





2,186 239°1 212: 





* After debenture interest. 


It will be remarked how fast and how far the earning 
capacity of British industrial companies has progressed 
in the last three years. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


CoMMODITY prices in 1936 made a striking advance, 
and were higher in December than at any time since 
1930. This advance was due to the general recovery of 
world trade, stimulated by the devaluation in September 
of the currencies of the gold bloc. The rise took place 
entirely in the second half of the year; until the end of 
June prices tended to sag; between July and September 
there was a slight advance; after September the rise was 
spectacular. Until last year the revival of demand 
operated largely upon accumulated stocks and unused 
capacity; but by last autumn stocks were practically 
eliminated, and capacity was almost fully employed. 
Between 1932 and 1935 stocks fell by 17 per cent.; in 
only nine months of 1936 they fell by a further 12 per 
cent. Prices bounded upwards. 

The movement of our indices has been as follows : — 




















1927 = 100 
] ] ] . + 
| Cerez | | . 

ee Pee Other | Tex- | Min- | Miscel-| sr 
| Meat ‘oods | tiles erals | laneous! 1) gex 

i | j 
Average, 1928 | 103-6 | 93-8 | 105-1 | 92-1) 95-8 | 98-1 
. 1929) 96-9| 85-8} 92:2] 95-6} 90-5 | 92-4 
, 1930| 81-0| 77-2] 64-4] 83-6| 81-6| 77-6 
9° 1931 68-7 65-3 50-0 73-1 68-4 | 64-9 
= 1932 68-2 62-5 49-2 72-9 61-9 62-6 
1933 | 64:4| 58:7| 50-9| 77-2| 65-6| 63-1 
1934 69-] 59-0 | 84-1 77-0 68°9 65-6 
a 1935 69-9 60-6 57-0 79-8 74-8 68:6 
» 1936 | 76-9 | 61-1 | 61-8 | 84:6 | 78-2| 72-8 

j | 

End Dec. 1930} 70-0 | 71-0} 51-4 | 78-0 | 75-2] 68-7 
, Dec. 1931} 69-0 | 65-7 | 52-8] 76-7 | 66-2| 65-8 
,, Dec. 1932} 63-1] 60-0] 48-6| 73-9] 61-9] 61-1 
,, Dec. 1933) 64-5 56-7 53-3 77-4! 68-1] 63-9 
” Dec. 1934] 69-9] 60-2] 54:5 | 75-8| 69-4 | 66-1 
, Dec. 1935} 71-9| 61-7] 61-7 | 82-3] 78-2] 71-4 
,, Jan. 1936] 72-7] 59-5| 61-4} 82-9] 78-7| 71-3 
, Feb. ,, | 71-6] 59°8| 60-2] 83-5 | 78-5 | 70-9 
, Mar. ,, | 72°3| 59-8] 60-4| 83-3] 78-4] 71-1 
" Apr. .. | 73-3] 59-0] 59-6| 83-1] 78-1] 70-9 
,» May ,, | 72-0] 58-7] 58-4] 81-7| 76-9| 69-8 
» June ,, | 70-2] 58-9] 59-4] 80-7] 77-9 | 69-7 
» July ,, | 76-9| 61-2] 61-7 | 82-4| 77-7] 72-3 
, Aug. ,, | 79-7] 61-5| 61-1 | 82-6| 77-5 | 72-8 
» Sept. ,, | 82-0 61-6 61-7 | 84-2 77-0 73°6 
,, Oct. ,, | 82-0] 62-5] 63-6] 86-0] 77-8 | 74-6 
, Nov. ,, | 83-2 | 65:0 | 66-6 | 89-7] 78-8] 76-9 
» Dec. ,, | 86-4 | 65:6 | 67-5 | 95-4] 81-2] 79-3 





The complete index, it will be seen, rose nearly eight 
points during the year, compared with a rise of five 
points in 1935. Among the component indices there was 
a general rise; but the advances of four points in ‘‘ other 
foods,’’ six points in textiles and three points in ‘‘ mis- 
cellaneous ’’ were slight compared with the sharp rise 
of fourteen points in cereals and meat and thirteen in 
minerals. There were wide divergencies in the move- 
ments of individual prices; some, like wheat, cocoa, 
lead, spelter, rubber and wool, bounded upward; others, 
like sugar, flax and jute, finished the year with a slight 
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net loss. There were divergences in the supply position: 
although most stocks have been reduced to reasonable 
proportions, stocks of coffee are still large; and, on the 
other hand, supplies of tin are dangerously low, 

The following table shows the movement of our index 
number converted into a percentage of the average level] 
during the last pre-war year: — 


1913 == 100 





| > 

Date | ea | Other | Tex- | Min- | Miscel-| Com- 
M Foods tiles erals | laneous plete 

Meat Index 

: = 

Average, 1928 | 145-0 | 149-4 | 161-7 | 111-9 | 119-3 | 135+] 
1929 | 135-6 | 136-8 | 141-9 | 116-2 | 112-7 | 19769 
1930 | 113-4 | 122-9 99+] 101°6 101-5 | 106-8 
931 | 96+] 104-1 77°0 88-9 | 85-3 89+3 

1932 | 95-4 99-6 75°27 | 88-6 | 77-9 86+] 
1933 90-1 93-5 77-6 93-9 | 81-7 | 86-8 
1934 | 96-7 | 94-0 83-2 | 93-6 | 85-7 | 908 
1935 97-8 96°35 87-8 | 97+] 93°1 | 943 

1936 | 107-5) 97-31 95-2 | 102-9 | 97-4 | 100+ 
End June,1932} 96-4 | 91-8| 67-3] 82-0 | 72-7 | 80-9 
» Dec. ,, | 88:3] 95-6] 74-8] 89-9 | 77-1] 84-4 
, June 1933] 90-5| 92-4] 83-1] 98-5| 84-9] 89.5 
, Dec. ,, | 90-2} 90-2] 82-1] 94-1] 84-8] 87-9 
,, June 1934) 95-7 | 93-4] 81-5] 93-6] 86-1 | 897 
, Dec. | 97-°9| 95-8 | 84-0] 92-2] 86-4] 90-9 
,, June 1935) 95-8 | 94-2 | 85-4] 95-7 | 93-4] 92-9 
, Dec. ,, | 100-6 98-3 | 95-0] 100-1 97-3 | 98-2 
,, June 1936) 98-2) 93-8] 91-4] 98-2] 96-9] 95-9 
,, Dec. ,, | 120-9) 104-5 | 103-9 | 116-0 | 101-1 | 109+] 





In all cases the indices have definitely exceeded the 
1913 levels; cereals, meat and minerals have strikingl 
surpassed that figure; and the complete index at the end 
of December was over nine points higher. 

The next table shows the annual movement occurring 
in each group of the index since 1929: — 


YEARLY AVERAGE (1924 = 100) 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 











Cereals and meat... 84-8 70-9 60-1 59-7 56-3 60-4 61-2 67-3 
Other foods......... 80-5 72-3 61-2 58-6 55-0 55-3 56-8 57-3 
SOMEEOS  kcecscccee . 67-4 47-1 36-6 35-9 37-2 39-5 41-7 45-2 
DEEOTEND .ccccccccces 80-0 70-0 61-2 61-0 64-7 64-3 66-8 70-9 
Miscellaneous ...... 85-7 77-3 64-8 58-6 62-1 65-2 70-8 74-0 

Complete index 79-9 67-0 56-1 54-0 54-5 56-7 59-2 62-9 


As in 1935, textiles are still the furthest from recover- 
ing the price level of 1929. Minerals and ‘“‘ miscel- 
laneous ’’ have come nearest to that figure. 

The next table shows the quarterly movements of our 
index of the sterling wholesale prices of certain primary 
products, together with the quarterly movements of our 
index of dollar wholesale prices of the same products 
(i.e. gold prices up to March, 1933, and thereafter 
“* dollar *"); .. 


(September 18, 1931 = 100) 


Sterling Prices Dollar Prices 


1931 (Primary Products) 

December 30 117-1 94-4 
1932 

SPORATIOE END -nnssenssccsesie 109-3 76:9 
1933 

PPOCOERO BF navn csvecccasss 113-9 119-8 
1934 

PaO BS eidiiscccschece 121-4 127-5 

BDI i Sutvensavhaasdsnnaese : 123-4 133-9 

september 26 ............... 125-7 149-0 
1935 

DOE ckedcybssussjeuesvess 123-7 154-5 

eee eer 123-3 147-6 

BITE END: rbd sh nocdvevsessdosonsa 125-6 144-2 

september 25 _.........00000 131-3 148-6 
1936 

SE  scpniandvorsses Ss 131-2 143-3 

ee ee a eech wd 133-9 144-3 

| eee : 133-2 147-0 

September 30 ............ ; 144°5 159-6 

ee ge | ae 163-9 187-3 


Dollar prices forged ahead of sterling prices in 1934, 
and in 1935 sterling prices recovered ground. Last year 
sterling prices fell further behind, particularly in the last 
quarter of the year; the lead of dollar prices remains 
very substantial. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET 


CoNDITIONS were easy in the money market for the 
greater part of 1936. The Government continued its 
policy of cheap money, but this proved to be no longer 
a simple process, and on several occasions it was 
necessary to intervene actively to prevent interest rates 
from hardening appreciably. This resulted not only from 
the general increase of activity at home, but even more 
from the influx of foreign money from abroad following 
the various currency crises of the year. The greater part 
of this flight capital came from France, and was either 
lodged in deposits at the joint stock banks or was used 
to buy British currency for hoarding purposes. The 
movement began to attain large proportions at the end 
of April and the beginning of May, stimulated by the 
French currency crisis that reached its culmination at 
that time. Simultaneously, the Bank of England began 
its offsetting purchases of gold, which were to continue 
throughout the summer. The following table shows the 
extent of the purchases, which by the time they ceased 
at the beginning of October, totalled £46 millions. 


April29 June l0 Aug.5 Oct. 7 

Bank of England :— £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 
MEE! siysuaevacsastexss 202-7 208°5 243-0 248-7 
Note circulation ...... 416-9 433-0 254-4 450-8 
PARDOEVO: ccccenrasencess 46:6 36:4 49-6 58:9 
Bankers’ deposits ... 104-7 86°5 92-7 84-2 


An unfortunate result of the French hoarding of notes 
was that the Exchange Equalisation Account, by its 
normal procedure of turning out Treasury bills on to 
the market to make room for its gold acquisitions, 
thereby increased the market’s borrowing at the clearing 
banks, with the ultimate result that the ‘‘ proportion ”’ 
of the Bank of England and the cash ratios of the joint- 
stock banks contracted; this is precisely the opposite 
effect to that of purchases of gold under the old gold 
standard. To prevent this anomaly the Bank of England 
adopted the principle that for every {1 of currency 
hoarded the Bank, and not the Exchange Account, 
should buy {1 of gold. When the foreign money went 
into the deposits of the joint-stock banks, the Bank 
should buy {1 of gold for every {10 so deposited, leaving 
the remaining {9 to the Exchange Account. By this 
process, which continued until the autumn, the Bank 
prevented any stringency from developing in the money 
market. The only difficulty that might result from this 
policy would be that if the French flight funds returned 
wholesale to France the Bank would have to sell back 
the gold to the Exchange Account in order to give the 
necessary support to sterling. This has not yet happened 
and is unlikely to, and in any case French funds will 
most probably return slowly and over a long period. 

From the late autumn onwards, conditions were more 
normal, though on several occasions stringency threat- 
ened to develop, usually owing to vagaries of the 
calendar by which payments for Treasury bills had to 
be made early in the week, whereas maturities did not 
fall due until the Jatter half. Furthermore, there was 
a tendency for funds to be segregated in public deposits, 
largely owing to heavy sales of Funding Loan by the 
Departments, which were generally thought to indicate 
that the decks were being cleared for a new loan. On 
November 17th, in fact, the Bank of England announced 
a new Funding Loan of {100 millions at 2} per cent., 
redeemable 1952-1957 , which was not of immediate 
interest to the market, except in so far as it might 
affect the tender issue, for subsequent sales of such 
issues through the ‘‘ tap ’’ are more important than their 
actual issue. Money conditions still continued to be 
tight, but the repayment of the French loan, the last 
instalment of which fell due on November 2oth, helped 
to ease the strain. The constitutional crisis passed with- 
out having any great effect, and in fact all that was 
noticeable was a slight strengthening of their resources 





by the clearing banks in preparation for the emergency 
that never came. 

The year ended, however, with an important step by 
the Bank of England. On December 16th, the Bank 
announced a gold purchase of £65 millions, valued at 
84s. an ounce, and at the same time Mr Chamberlain 
announced that this gold would be used to reduce the 
fiduciary issue by {60 millions, the extra {5 millions 
going to ease conditions in the money market. It had 
long been rumoured that the Exchange Equalisation 
Account was getting over-full of gold, and this method 
of using the fiduciary issue as an adjunct was highly 
practical. It is a new development in the Governmental 
technique of insulating the monetary system from 
external shocks so as to be the better able to pursue 
its policy of cheap money unhampered by separate 
international movements. 


BANK CLEARINGS 


THE 1936 returns of the London and provincial bankers’ 
clearing houses illustrate the progress of trade revival 
and the more rapid circulation of money : — 











1934 1935 1936 
(£ million) 
TOW CIOATIMES ...g.cccsees 30,740 32,444 35,039 
Metropolitan clearings ... 1,760 1,887 2,040 
Country clearings ......... 2,984 3,229 3,538 
Total, London clearings... 35,484 37,560 40,617 


Provincial bank clearings for 1936 totalled {1,394 
millions, against {1,283 millions in 1935 and {1,295 
millions in 1934. Part of the increase in town and 
metropolitan clearings is due to the admission of the 
District Bank to the London Clearing House a year 
ago. This does not affect the country and provincial 
clearings. Comparing 1936 with 1935, quarter by 
quarter, the largest increase is in the fourth quarter, 
especially in Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Sheffield. The re- 
armament programme, coupled with the revival in 
shipbuilding and the cotton trade, is the probable 
explanation of this, and in the case of Liverpool the 
upward trend of prices for wheat and other primary 
products may have contributed. 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


THE year which has just closed was as momentous in the 
history of the foreign exchanges as 1931, to which it was 
in fact the sequel. During the five years following the 
abandonment of the gold standard, those currencies 
which had not followed suit were subjected to the grow- 
ing pressure of over-valuation. This led to the defection 
from the gold bloc of the dollar in 1933, the Czech 
crown in 1934 and of the belga in 1935. The devaluation 
of the remaining currencies was only a matter of time, 
for even the most drastic deflationary measures failed to 
bring prices down to world levels. Interest thus in- 
evitably centred on the franc throughout the year. The 
various adversities to which it was subject were the 
same as in the other gold bloc countries, only more 
intense. Up to devaluation the history of the franc was 
the history of the gold bloc. Subsequently the franc 
pursued a downward course of its own, the end of which 
was not yet in sight at the end of the year. 

During January the position of the franc seemed 
strong, and in the first fortnight the Bank rate was 
reduced from 6 to 5 and from 5 to 4 per cent. By Feb- 
ruary, however, it was clear that the position in reality 
was inherently weak and rumours of devaluation 
increased, when the French Treasury applied for and 
obtained a loan of {40 millions from a number of 
London banks, at a rate of 3 per cent. A further crisis 
was precipitated when Hitler re-occupied the Rhineland 
in March. Soon after the borrowing powers of the 
Government were raised by Frs. 6,265 millions, but this 
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only served to accelerate the flight of capital, and it 
was increasingly clear that the franc was so heavily 
over-valued that an indefinite maintenance of the rate 
at its existing level of Frs. 75 to the pound was impos- 
sible, The Bank of France took the traditional step of 
raising the Bank rate from 3} to 5 per cent. During April 
the situation continued to grow worse, but it was felt 
that nothing could happen until after the election, the 
results of which were due at the beginning of May. The 
success of the Front Populaire with its extensive pro- 
gramme of social legislation caused another flight of 
capital, and during the interim period, when M. Sarraut 
continued in power until M. Blum took over on June rst, 
the rate was only held by reason of M. Blum’s assertions 
that he was opposed to devaluation. The outbreak of 
strikes in June was an incentive for another rush of 
funds abroad, but it was clear that M. Blum was unable 
to set his hand to devaluation without playing into the 
hands of his political opponents and sacrificing the 
support of the Left Wing of the Front Populaire. 
Accordingly, the crisis passed, and during June and 
July the improvement was such as to allow the reduc- 
tion of the Bank rate to 3 per cent., and the Finance 
Minister, M. Auriol, was able to issue his ‘‘ baby ’’ 
bonds of small denomination. By the beginning of Sep- 
tember, however, the franc had become even more over- 
valued, largely as a result of the Matignon wage agree- 
ments, and a new crisis developed which was to be the 
last. In the third week of September events began to 
move fast. At the beginning of the week the report of 
the League of Nations Economic Committee was issued 
containing a strong hint that ‘‘ alignment ’’ of the franc 
was essential. On Wednesday the subscription lists for 
the “‘ baby’’ bonds were closed after only Frs. 4,000 
millions had been subscribed, and on Thursday the 
Bank rate was raised from 3 to 5 per cent. On Saturday, 
September 26th, the decision to devalue was taken, and 
by the evening the Swiss franc had followed suit and 
the Dutch guilder was riding free from gold. The lira 
and the Czech crown were devalued the following week, 
and those currencies which were previously pegged to 
the franc attached themselves to sterling. 


| 
Dec. 31, | March 31,)} June 30, | Sept. 30, | Dec. 31, 






















Parity | “1935 1936 |” 1936 | 1936 1936 
} | 1 | 
United States ... 4-863*) 4-93 4-95} 5-024) 4-95) 4-814, 
France ............ | 124-21 74} 7535 752 | ng. | 1054 
Belgium............ 35-00 29-24 29-26 29-114 29-30} | 29-144 
Holland ........... 12-107 7°25} 7-30} 7°374 | 8-97) | 8-964 
Italy .. vesesee | 92°46 61} 628 634 | nq. | 93} 
Switzerland ...... | 25-221 | 15-153 15-22 15-34 21-51} 21-37 
Germany :— j 
(a) Official...... 20-43 12-24 12-34 12-45 12-624 12-194 
(b) Registered | | 
marks ......... | _ 474% dis.| 474 %dis. | 47} %dis. | 474% dis. | 514 %dis. 
Czechoslovakia ... | 197-10 118} 1198 1203 1223 | 140% 
Norway . | 18-159 | 19-90 19-90 19-90 19-90 19-90 
Sweden . 18-159 | 18-40 19-40 19-40 19-40 | 19-40 
Denmark .. | 18-159 | 22-40 22-40 22-40 22-40 22-40 
Argentina ......... | 47°62d.| 18-25 | 17-87} 18-42} 17-70 | 16-05 
aca | 5-899d. 23 a i @ | 28 24 
| ES eo ee eee 144 | idh 148 144 
pe eee |} 24-58d.) 144 14 14% 14 13% 





* $8-23%} since devaluation of dollar on February 1, 1934. + Kr. 164} prior to 
devaluation on February 17, 1934. 


Devaluation of the franc was fixed between limits of 
26 and 35.2 per cent., of the Swiss franc between 26 and 
34-5 per cent., of the lira between 50 and 60 per cent.; 
in practice, 59.06 per cent., as the lira has gone back 
to its old parity with the dollar, and that is the extent 
of the American devaluation. The guilder is riding free, 
but the depreciation amounts only to about 12 per cent. 
The belga, which was devalued by 28 per cent. in 1935, 
maintained its status quo, and the mark remains 
entrenched behind Dr Schacht’s fantastic structure of 
exchange restrictions. 


The subsequent history of the devalued currencies has 
varied. Switzerland and Holland have benefited from a 
reflux of funds, but M. Blum’s policy of penalising de- 
valuation profits has resulted in a continued outflow of 
capital, and the year closed with the franc in a position 
little better than that preceding devaluation. 


The other movement during the year has been the 
growing strength of the currencies of the primary pro- 
ducing countries, consequent on higher prices. In 
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Argentina this resulted in the lowering on December oth 
of the official selling rate from 17 to 16 pesos, This 
halves the official profit, as the buying rate remained at 
15 pesos, Apart from a few countries which are pursuin 
self-sufficiency, there has been a tendency during the 
latter part of the year towards a freeing of trade anq 
exchange restrictions. The ‘‘ gentlemen’s agreement” 
between Great Britain, the United States and France 
that preceded the devaluation of the franc is an example 
of the spirit of co-operation which may help to improve 
world trade during 1937. 


GOLD OUTPUT AND MOVEMENTS 


SouTtH AFRICAN gold production in 1936 amounted to 
11,339,000 fine ounces, which at the average market 
price for the year is equivalent to approximately £79.5 
millions, compared with {75.0 millions in 1935. The 
output of Russia rose considerably, from 5,831,000 fine 
ounces in 1935 to 7,350,000 fine ounces last year. 

The greater part of the gold output continues to find 
its way into the monetary gold stocks of central banks, 
but it is certain that during 1936 a very considerable 
quantity went into private hoards. 

Movements of gold in and out of the country were 
very active, and on balance we gained considerably 
more gold than in 1935. The following table shows the 
actual movements : — 


Britisu GOLD IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Bullion Specie 
Foreign Coin British Coin 
1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 
é Mn {Mn /Mn. £Mn. £ Mn. £ Mn, 
Imports ...... 227-4 304-6 10-5 6-2 6-2 3°6 
Exports ...... 158-3 80-1 9-2 3°8 5:5 2:7 
Import surplus 69-1 224°5 1-3 2°4 0-7 0-9 


The next table gives imports and exports of bullion 
in greater detail for the past two years : — 














1935 1936 
imine aa RT ‘ . 
Net Net 
Imports | Exports exp a (+) Imports) Exports — +) 
from to | Net from | to Net 
Imports (—)] Imports (—) 
| _ j 
| | £ millions | £ millions 
SS eee | 34:6 Nil 34°6 24:6 | 0-1 — 24:5 
South Africa... | 70°8 Nil 70:8 | 84-7 Nil | — 84-7 
Australia ...... 7°5 | Nil 7°5 5:3 Nil } - 5:3 
DID snscecses | 0-7 Nil 0-7 0:5 Nil 0:5 
Germany ...... 0:4 1-4 1:0 5:2 0:7 4°5 
Holland ......... | 74 | 12-2 4:8 2:6 6:7 + 41 
cence | 78:2 | 42-6 35°6 156°3 4:1 152-2 
Belgium ......... | 0-3 2°8 2:5 2:4 4:6 + 22 
Switzerland ... | 10-9 2-7 2-7 2-9 3-8 0-9 
United States | 0:2 83-0 82:8 1:3 76:2 + 74:9 


| 
| 


Germany has re-appeared as a shipper of gold, but 
not to any great extent. The largest quantities of gold, 
as in previous years, come from South African mines, 
Indian hoards, and France. Again the heaviest efflux 
was to the United States. 

The following table summarises the gold holdings of 
the central banks : — 


Gotp HoLpINGS OF CENTRAL BANKS 


(In millions of dollars) 





1936 (end of month) Jan. | March | June | Sept. | Nov. 
a 
Bank of England............... 1,652 | 1,633 1,782 2,049 | 2,049 
U.S. Reserve Banks and | 
i caacnes 10,182 10,184 10,608 10,845 11,184 
Banque de France ............ 4,324 4,348 3,580 3,322 | 3,184 
SEL cetenuanbenpenesconn 31 | 29 29 25 | 27 
Netherlands Bank ............ 455 | 486 404 456 | 388 
National Bank of Belgium... 600 {| 586 638 631 | 630 
Swiss National Bank ......... 454 | 483 460 508 | 624 
Sj) (as 270° ~ sn salt ee 
Bank of Sweden ..........++4 194 | 206 231 238 | 299 
Bank of Norway ........00+0+++ 84 84 89 98 | 98 


* Figure for December, 1935, the last issued . 
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The continued losses of the Banque de France, even 
after devaluation, contrast with the Swiss National 
Bank’s recovery of its lost gold. The Bank of England’s 
autumn purchases and the heavy gains of the United 
States are clearly shown. 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUES 


Last year the London new capital market was active, 
but not consistently active. The total new money offered 
publicly to investors, which rose, according to The 
Economist's computation, from {169.1 millions in 1934 
to {236.1 millions in 1935, made a further modest gain 
to £255-7 millions. That figure is two and a half times 
as large as the total for 1931, the worst year of depres- 
sion, but it is little more than two-thirds that of 1928, 
the best pre-depression year. Detailed figures are given 











below : — 
ToTAL BORROWING BY DirECT PUBLIC OFFER 
(Million /) 
ean am eee 
| } British | | 
alendar | Govern- ee ee : Total | Index 
Years | ment | Home ne il mies Foreign! ie =. 
| Corpora-} Others H ~ 
tions*® | _ eS 
‘9 14:9 164-8 | 263-6 63: | 42:3 | 369-1 | 100 
5°4 8-3 124°3 198-0 61-0 | 26-2 | 285-2 77 
5:6 41-7 63-3 | 170-6 | 61-4 | 35-8 | 267-8 73 
7 8-0 35-8 54:5 | 38-5 | 9-1 | 102-1 28 
7 28-8 31-6 | 163-1 | 25+5 0-3 | 188-9 61 
‘8 24°5 34:9 | 210-2 29:2 | 5:4 244-8 66 
| 36°1 57°5 37-7 | 29-9 | 15 169-1 46 
0 51-1 81-6 | 220-7 15-2 0-2 | 236-1 64 
2 79°5 3 | 24-7 0:7 255-7 69 
| 


90-8 | 230+ 











* Including county and public board loans. 


Foreign issues by prospectus (controlled by the 
Treasury through an Advisory Committee) remained 
almost non-existent; Empire issues were the lowest for 
any year, save 1935, shown in the table; and British 
Government borrowings (involving the subscription of 
new money or the funding of the floating debt, as 
distinct from pure conversion operations) were on a 
moderate scale. That total home borrowings (represent- 
ing 90 per cent. of all public issues) were higher than 
in any year since 1928, was due partly to a further 
rise in the total raised by home companies and partly 
to further revival in the market for new issues by 
municipalities and public boards. For the year 1935 
and 1936 we have calculated, for the first time, the 
value of issues made by Stock Exchange placing, 
as well as by public prospectuses. Taking the two 
together the results are shown 


ToTat BORROWING, INCLUDING STOCK EXCHANGE ‘‘ PERMISSION 
TO DEAL ”’ 
(Million £) 








British 
—__ ooik 2% Total 
Calendar | Empire | Foreign 
Year : Home | ; I oreig Issues 
ats Govern- | - % Total 
ment Corpora- | Others ome 
| tions* 
1935 ...... | 88-0 54-9 | 183-9 | 326-8 29-3 | 1-2 357-3 
1936 ...... 60-2 2-1 | 306-1 448-4 33-8 | 11-7 493-9 
| 





* Including county and public board loans. 


The process of converting existing capital obligations 
to lower rates of interest continued, but at a decreasing 
Tate : 

CONVERSION ISSUES 


(Million 4) 




















|} 1932 | 1933 1934 1935 | 1936 
| 
British Government ... | 2,478-9 50:7 | 105-0 | 204-0 | 37-2 
Other Conversions 31-8 172-4 | 136-9 | 108-2 | 109. 7 
I leincieni | 2,510°7 223-1 | 241-9 312-2 r 146-9 
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The ordinary share tends increasingly to be the 
favourite medium of new company finance. In 1932, 
out of company prospectus issues of {33.6 millions only 
£6 millions (18 per cent.) were in ordinary shares. In 
1936, out of £113.6 millions, some £70.3 millions (62 per 
cent.) were in ordinary shares. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


THE past year was the most active and prosperous for 
the Stock Exchange since recovery began. The volume 
of business at times extended the physical capacity of 
members of the ‘‘ House.’’ Industrial shares showed 
a rise of 16.5 per cent. according to The Financial News 
index, and prices advanced almost without interruption 
from May to November. The highest prices for gilt- 
edged stocks were recorded, however, very early in the 
year, and a sustained period of market heaviness re- 
sulted in a fall of between 2 and 3 per cent. in gilt-edged 
levels. 

The re-armament loan which was widely canvassed 
in the spring failed to arrive, but in November a 23 per 
cent. Funding issue was carried out, partly to repay 
2$ per cent. Treasury bonds. But the prospect of 
enormous re-armament expenditure was responsible for 
the high level of activity in industrial shares during the 
first part of the year. General engineering shares, 
augmented by a large number of new issues with a 
re-armament equity, were carried to new “‘ highs,’’ 
although constructional steel shares showed a more 
subdued advance. 


The second phase of the year’s movement was caused 
by the rapid rise in commodity prices. This brought 
advances over a wider front. Argentine rail issues, for 
example, enjoyed a boom in the last quarter of the 
year. Defaulted bonds of primary producing states— 
particularly South Americans—were eagerly bought. 
Among base metal shares, confident buying accompanied 


some sensational rises in the metal markets, with 
Rhodesian coppers and __ silver-lead-zinc issues 
prominent. 


The following table, based on the Actuaries’ Invest- 
ment Index (December 31, 1928 = 100), shows the 
movements of fixed-interest and equity securities since 
1932:— 








Fixed Interest Securities Ordinary Shares 














End of | 
e1@ Miscell. | Miscell. 
| olive Indus. Indus. a | a Miscell. 
| "| Debs. Pref. | | 
| | 
December, 1932 ...... | 131°6 113-1 | 97-8 68-2 | 43-2 47-9 
Ms 1933 ...... | 131-6 181-7 111-6 | 82-9 | 48-0 60:3 
a 1934 ...... | 165°3 125-6 120-7 | 75-0 | 52-1 65:1 
os 154°5 124-8 | 120°6 | 64:9 67-8 | 75-2 
January, 1936......... 152-2 125-4 | 121-3 71:7 70°8 | 78-0 
February ,,  .......0- 151°4 125-5 121-3 64:4 73-1 78-1 
Mine iy Ysketha 151-0 125-5 120:4 | 70-4 71°4 75°5 
April 5 nancenian 151-7 125-8 120-7 | 72-9 70-7 75:8 
May ella 149-7 125-7 121-1 68-8 67-7 74:4 
June RS 152°7 125-7 121-6 66:4 71:7 75:5 
July IN 150°8 125-5 122-4 | 69°5 79:4 77-3 
PE © Cie aitininces 150°6 125-3 122-9 | 77-1 79-7 79-0 
September,, ......++ 150°9 125-6 122-8 | 81:5 80-1 79°6 
a 151-0 126-2 123:0 | 86:3 84:1 81:3 
November ,, ...-seees 150-1 126-1 123-0 | 87:1 83-3 81:6 
DRC 4g civccccee 150°9 125-6 122°5 | 86-6 83-0 81-3 


| 


The m majority of stable industrial shares, of the quasi- 
fixed interest class, made no sensational fresh advances. 
In the industrial markets, indeed, business was often 
more selective than in previous recovery years, on the 
argument that rising costs of raw materials and wages 
might become increasingly prominent. The increase in 
coal prices, to give one instance, affected a wide range 
of industry, and particularly concerned the railway 
stockholder. The rather modest appreciation of home rails 
was led by the junior prior charges. Towards the end 
of the year it became apparent that home rails were 
distinctly vulnerable to rising material and wage costs, 
and despite the settlement of excess rates payments for 
the past quinquennium, the market was unable to stage 
a fresh advance. 

An opening speculative boom in aircraft shares was 
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broken by the Government’s declared policy of insisting 
on reasonable profits and by the failure of many concerns 
to show a satisfactory working record for their first year 
of operation. Most electrical equipment shares made 
further progress, accompanied by a number of successful 
new issues. The motor share investor will remember 1936 
for the Morris ‘‘ placing ’’ and the excellent Standard 
results. 

High record levels were recorded by such leading 
shares as Imperial Tobacco, Turner and Newall, and 
Woolworth. But accompanying these movements among 
the market leaders, a demand for ‘‘ late recovery shares ’’ 
developed, in which cotton textile shares and shipping 
issues were in chief demand. Cement shares again pro- 
gressed, though less rapidly towards the end of the year, 
when a perceptible decline in residential house building 
activity became apparent. Brick shares remained dull 
for this season. 

Improving conditions in the oil industry brought a 
substantial improvement in the leading shares, while 
Mexican Eagle, thanks to the settlement of differences 
with the Government, appreciated in spectacular style. 
Kaffir shares were a much steadier market, owing to the 
stable price of gold. But the developing companies on 
the Far West Rand, such as West Witwatersrand and 
Western Reefs, were the focus of active professional and 
public demand. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


THE upswing of the trade cycle carried employment to a 
record level in 1936. At the same time there was a further 
decline in unemployment, the percentage for Great 
Britain being 13.0, against 15.3 in 1935; for the United 
Kingdom as a whole the unemployment percentage was 
13.2, against 15.5 in the preceding twelve months. The 
following table shows monthly figures of employment 
and unemployment in Great Britain : — 


EMPLOYMENT IN 1935 AND 1936 





Insured | Insured Insured 
Employed (a) | Unemployed (5) Unemployed (c) 
——— — —_—— —_— - a —_ 
| 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 
| | 
| coed 
000’s | 000's 000's 000's ‘ %, 
SE nannncunncenatcnnsnts 10,067 10,391 | 2,224 | 2,063 17°5 16:1 
IDS: enetncniidnigtnnes 10,097 10,525 2,200 1,949 17°3 15-3 
Sliiepsdbbbesanicescees 10,219 | 10,689 | 2,072 1,814 16:3 14°2 
dnt tine escunic 10,341 | 10,785 | 1,962 1,745 15°5 13-7 
bimindhandeanasecaibenen 10,539 | 10,918 | 1,956 1,635 15-4 12-8 
SED’ Wdibeceencnesessoc 10,391 | 10,933 | 1,936 1,645 15-2 12-6 
Dl wcbibcicsiesapponcen 10,414 | 11,006 | 1,919 | 1,595 15-0 12-2 
E sditchbcesebeediees 10,461 11,072 | 1,874 1,548 14°7 11-9 
SEE siccussottbeihianes 10,483 | 11,082 | 1,879 | 1,556 14-7 11-9 
Ee | 10,504 | 11,103 | 1,838 | 1,549 14-4 11-9 
DOING o0...ccccccccccscce | 10,560 | 11,120 1,843 1,553 14°3 11-9 
SD dorirenanbenins |} 10,629 | 11,132 | 1,796 1,552 13-9 11-9 
S sahasoeainal inal Siam 
I cide ae | 10,377 | 10,896 1,958 1,684 15-3 13-0 


| \“ 


j | 





(a) Estimate of number of insured persons aged 16-64 in employment in Great 
Britain, with allowance of 34 per cent. absence for sickness, etc. 

(6) Insured persons aged 16-64 unemployed in Great Britain. 

(c) Percentage unemployed among insured workers aged 16-64 in Great Britain. 


The decline in unemployment, though general, was 
not uniform throughout the country; the largest decrease 
occurred in the North-Eastern division, followed by 
Scotland, the North-Western and the South-Western 
divisions. Nevertheless, there is still a marked disparity 
between the level of unemployment in the Southern and 
Midland areas, on the one hand, and in the remainder 
of the country on the other. Employment in the metal 
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trades scored further improvement in 1936, particularly 
in the iron and steel and engineering industries; in the 
tinplate and steel sheet industries, too, unemploymep; 
was less pronounced. Shipbuilding and ship repairing 
were also more active, except in Northern Ireland. There 
was a welcome improvement in the cotton industry, 
whilst in wool textiles the increased activity of the 
previous year was fully maintained. In building, public 
works contracting, -the distributive trades and other 
highly seasonal industries employment improved be. 
tween January and May, but remained fairly stationary 
for the rest of the year. Conditions in the coal mining 
industry continued unsatisfactory; despite a fall jp 
unemployment, the average number of wage-earners on 
the colliery books showed a further decline. 

The improvement in employment is also reflected in a 
renewed decline in the numbers in receipt of poor relief, 

A sharp rise occurred in the average level of wage 
rates, the increase for all industries, including agricul. 
ture, being approximately 3 per cent., against I} per 
cent. in the previous year. In industries for which de- 
tailed information is available, some 4,012,300 workers 
—the highest total since 1920-—benefited from an in- 
crease in pay, whilst only 425 suffered a reduction. Wage 
increases were fairly generally distributed, the largest 
being in coal mining, transport, building, public works 
contracting, textiles and engineering. The table below 
gives details of wages, cost of living and_ trade 
disputes : — 

WAGES, PRICES AND TRADE Disputes, 1935 anp 1936 








Wages (a) Cost of Living (6) | Trade Disputes (¢) 
1935 1936 | 1935 1936 1935 1936 
annie ————_—_———~, " 
000’s | 0000's 
I cians ; 94} 96 143 147 102 | 114 
February ......... 94} 97 142 147 75 | 212 
oe 94} 97 | 141 146 177 195 
ARE canacocnscnssce | 943 97 139 144 204 =| 141 
iidiiaminiieneine 94} 97 } 139 144 &8 163 
BB igcdhid Jeaocass | o48 | 972 | 140 144 78 191 
i ‘wekepeemone | 953 | 98 i 143 146 114 83 
sii nianinas 95} 98 | 143 146 137 76 
September ......... | 953 98 ; 143 147 129 | 166 
October ......0000+5 95 | 98 | 145 148 470 148 
November ......... 953 | 98 | 147 151 210 | 156 
December ......... 95} 98 } 147 151 141 | 195 
Average ..... | 95 | 97) | 43 | 147 160 | 154 





(a) Index (1924 = 100) compiled by Prof. Bowley, eliminating seasonal fluctuation, 
(0) Ministry of Labour Index for Ist of month (July 1, 1914 = 100). 
(c) Number of working days Jost. 


The cost of living rose during 1936, but the increase was 
confined almost exclusively to food and clothing. The 
number of disputes involving stoppages of work rose 
from 553 in 1935 to 808 last year, the latter being the 
highest total recorded for any year since 1920. Never- 
theless, since the majority of disputes were speedily 
settled, the actual loss of time was smaller than in 1935. 

Two important legislative changes affecting labour 
conditions were made last year. Following the Report of 
the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee, the 
unemployment insurance contributions for men and 
women over 18 years of age were reduced by 1d. per 
week for employer, employee and the State, as from 
July 6th. Under the Unemployment Insurance (Agricul- 
ture) Act, 1936, agricultural workers became insurable 
for the first time. Contributions were payable from May 
4th, but agricultural workers were not eligible for benefit 
until November 5th. During November and December 
the numbers on the registers of the unemployment 
exchanges were swollen by this legislation. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 
FRANCE 


Ture abandonment of the deflation policy in 1935 was 
followed in 1936 by the abandonment of the gold franc, 
when, after five years of hard struggle, everyone was con- 
yinced that the Budget would not be balanced by a recovery 
of business. Last year can be divided into three periods : 
(1) the period of ‘‘ wait and see’’ before the Election, 
which ended with the victory of the Popular Front 
in May; (2) the attempt to revive business by increasing 
the purchasing power of the masses, which ended in 
September; (3) a period when the rise of internal prices 
brought them out of line with world prices, and provoked 
at the end of September the devaluation of the franc, 
combined with the Tripartite Monetary Agreement. This 
started a dishoarding of capital and a revival of business. 


Monetary Policy.—The new value of the franc has been 
fixed between the limits of 49 and 43 milligrams of 
gold 0.900 fine (compared with the previous rate of 65.5 
milligrams). A 10,000 million francs Exchange Stabilisation 
Fund has been set up, which has maintained the franc at 
a position midway between its two extreme gold points; 
that is, at about 105.05 to the pound and 21.15 to the 
dollar. The gold stock of the Bank of France was revalued 
at 57,000 millions; but 7,000 millions were bought from the 
Equalisation Fund, and 4,000 millions were used to repay 
the English loan; thus, the stock was 60,000 millions at 
the end of 1936, a decline of 16,000 million Poincaré francs, 
compared with the end of 1935. 


Finance.—The 1936 Budget was balanced at 40,000 
millions of income and expenditure. But there was an 
extraordinary military Budget of 6,500 millions. Final 
figures showed a deficit of about 10,000 millions, including 
expenditure on social relief and pensions. The total sums 
to be borrowed by the Treasury in 1937 will reach 25,000 
millions at least, to which must be added 7,000 millions for 
Treasury maturities. This makes a total of more than 
30,000 millions, and this does not take into account the 
deficit on the railways (7,000 millions) and on the P.T.T. 
and other public communities. Total Treasury issues in 
1936 reached nearly 30,000 millions, excluding railway 
loans, which totalled about 5,000 millions. As a result of 
these borrowings, the Public Debt reached at the end of 
August, 1936, the new record of 355,000 millions, against 
263,000 millions in 1930 : 


(In million francs) 


December 12, September 30, 


1935 1936 

“‘ Perpetual ” debt............ 50,834 50,485 
Redeemable debt ............ 184,432 191,413 
Shock Gerth GORE occccccsscccese 30,560 32,543 
NE UID egdcendendhacnsane 56,857 69,580 
\gricultural credit debt 2,451 2,265 
OE esasintacuces cases 10,008 10,556 

SNE Nc nue iawsinn 335,142 356,842 





At the end of 1936, the total debt was about 370,000 
millions, the municipal debt 40,000 millions and the railway 
debt 110,000 millions. 


Banking and the Money Market.—Political and Treasury 
difficulties combined with the psychological effects of 


recovery abroad and the fear of war to bring about 
a considerable flight of capital. Consequently, the 
rediscount rate of the Bank was changed six times. De- 


valuation was followed by a dishoarding of capital, which is 
shown in the increase of the deposits of the big banks. 


(000,000,000 omitted) 





Nov. 30, Aug. 31, Nov. 30, 
1935 1936 1936 
Crédit Lyonnais............ 10-6 9-4 10-6 
Société Générale ......... 9-1 8-0 8-8 
Comptoir Nat. d’Escompte 6:9 6:1 7:0 
Crédit Ind. et Commerc. 1-3 1-2 1-5 
27-9 24-7 27°9 





As a result of this dishoarding, the discount rate for 
trade bills fell from 5 per cent. (September), to 2} per 
cent. (December) ; and the rediscount rate of the Bank was 
successively reduced from 5 per cent. in September to 3, 24 
and 2 per cent. (October 15, 1936). But the stagnation of 
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THE WORLD IN 1936 


the Rentes, which was due to social disturbances and the 
prospect of large Treasury issues, prevented a similar 
decline in long term money rates. The average yield of 
debentures declined from 5.99 (September) to 5.61; and the 
yield of the 3 per cent. Rentes from 3.93 to 3.60 per cent. 
Private issues were, nevertheless, more active at the end of 
the year. 

Transport.—The number of loaded cars on the railway 
system was 14,861,064 during the year 1936, against 
14,648,009 in 1935; receipts increased to 9,946 millions 
from 9,839 millions in 1935 and 10,850 millions in 1934. 
The deficit on the railways is estimated at 4,888 millions 
in 1936. 


Agriculture.—The wheat market has greatly improved; 
this is partly due to a smaller crop of 66.5 million quintals 
in 1936, against 77 millions in 1935, and an average of 83 
millions in the period 1930-35. The price of wheat was 
fixed by the Wheat Office at 140 francs, compared with a 
free price of about 85 francs in 1935. Prices have also risen 
as a consequence of protective measures, and the deficiency 
of the last wine crop. Prices of live stock and secondary 
cereals also rose. 


Production and Prices.—<All prices have risen considerably 
as a consequence of the devaluation, the social laws and the 
rise of external prices :— 


End of End of 
1935 1936 
(1914 = 100) 
VP IN WNDU sos is cs oc ccnccsseceuseetes 357 496 
INGCIOMAL PHOGMOUS S56... 0 cece dé eccdes 387 522 
imported products................. heda 303 448 
WII Si sc akeuaventhededsdsdcaee ds tad 357 sll 
MRR NON £5 ai sisi cdies vung sewnsavess os 435 534 
Cost of living (4th quarter) ............ 478 540 


Nov. 1935 Nov. 1936 
(1913 = 100) 


Industrial production ................. 95 98 
SI isis 6b Canacnthdrenmiensanerdnnnnse 66 56 
ir sith base axckgvehainedntssatianeds<xe 70 74 
RFROMRO PMO 556 i. coe dasncicnttiesscs 439,782 410,785 


The output of the coal mines declined to 46,146,600 tons, 
from 47,106,800 in 1935. The production of pig iron during 
the first eleven months of the year was 5,679,000 tons, 
against 5,295,000 in the same period of 1935; that of steel 
was 6,112,000 tons, against 5,704,000 in 1935. 


Foreign Trade.—I mports rose to 47,949 millions from 44,621 
in 1935, and exports were only 28,951 millions, against 
29,317; thus, the import surplus rose from 5,478 millions to 
9,944 millions. The volume of imports increased con- 
siderably from 44,621,000 tons to 47,949,000 tons, while 
the volume of exports fell slightly from 29,317,000 to 
28,951,000 tons. Imports of foodstuffs increased appre- 
ciably, while the exports of manufactured goods again 
declined. 


The Stock Exchange.—The Stock Exchange has reflected 
the effects of the devaluation and the general rise of prices. 
The index of French ordinary shares has risen from 180 to 
221; and that of Rentes and debentures rose from 79.1 
at the end of 1935 to 98 at the end of 1936. The 4} per 
cent. ‘‘ A ’”’ stood at 79.10 at the end of 1936, against 83 at 
the end of 1935, after having touched a high level of 87.70 
and a low level of 67.35. 





GERMANY 


THE year 1936 witnessed increasing activity in industry and 
internal trade. The campaign against unemployment fell 
into the background, and interest was concentrated on 
production. The Government continued to intervene by 
means of price regulation, restriction of output in particular 
trades, and control of the capital and labour markets. 
The chief event in business was the announcement of a 
Four Year Plan to increase the home production of such 
raw materials as are at present imported. 


Credit and Investment.—The Reichsbank’s rates remained 
unchanged at 4 and 5 per cent. for rediscounts and advances, 
respectively. Reichsbank credits and investments rose 
from Rm. 5,299 millions to 6,108 millions; rediscounts 
(Treasury bills omitted) from Rm.4,498 millions to 
Rm. 5,447. millions; and the note circulation from 
Rm. 4,285 millions to Rm. 4,980 millions. Money was 
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abundant, except after the flotation of a Reich loan in the 
middle of the year. The embargo on the issue of private 
debentures and shares remained in force, but late in the 
year was somewhat relaxed. Numerous companies con- 
verted their debentures to lower interest rates. In general, 
borrowing in the market remained a preserve of the Reich. 
Investments of all kinds totalled Rm. 13,500 millions, of 
which Rm. 7,500 millions were direct public investments. 
Savings bank deposits rose from Rm. 13,384 millions in 
December, 1935, to 14,222 millions in November, 1936. 

The Reichsbank’s gold and exchange reserve decreased 
from Rm. 87 millions to Rm. 72 millions. Despite a sub- 
stantial active foreign trade balance and the decline of debt 
transfers to some Rm. 220 millions, the foreign exchange 
shortage continued; and restrictions on private transfers 
and on the removal of funds by travellers and emigrants 
became more stringent. Late in the year foreign shares and 
bonds quoted in Germany were compulsorily impounded 
in the officially controlled “ foreign exchange banks.” 
The short-term Standstill Agreement was renewed until 
February, 1937. The foreign debt was reported in January, 
1936, to have declined to Rm. 13,000 millions, of which 
Rm. 6,500 millions were short-term. In the course of the 
year there was a further decline, to which the gold bloc 
devaluations of September contributed. 


Public Finance.—The Reich Budget for 1936-37 was not 
divulged, and no monthly returns of expenditure or of total 
revenue were published. Reich revenue from taxation in 
the financial year ended March, 1936, was Rm. 9,555 
millions, against Rm. 8,212 millions in the preceding year. 
In the new financial year 1936-37, revenue from direct 
taxes increased rapidly. In the nine months from April to 
December, Rm. 8,584 millions was collected, against 
Rm. 7,190 millions in the same months of 1935-36; all but 
Rm. 131 millions of the increase was derived from direct 
taxes and taxes on business. The Reich continued to borrow 
on middle-term Treasury certificates, and brought the total 
of new loans since the beginning of 1935 up to Rm. 4,170 
millions. The Reich debt was returned at Rm. 15,245 
millions on November 30th, against Rm. 14,009 millions 
on November 30, 1935. The funded debt increased, and 
unfunded declined. There were in addition Rm. 707 millions 
of tax-credit certificates and unconverted loan-valorisation 
liabilities. No return was issued of the debts contracted 
for ‘‘ work-creation’’ and re-armament. It is officially 
explained that these are not yet a formal Reich liability. 
The main fiscal changes in 1936 were an increase in the 
Corporation Tax; a new tax of 75 per cent. on future 
profits from the devaluation of foreign loans, and a reform 
of State and municipal tax law, according to which the 
States will depend entirely on subventions from the Reich. 
The Reich railways had an operating surplus of Rm. 460 
millions, against Km. 152 millions in 1935. The Reichpost’s 
revenue in the business year 1935-36 was Rm. 1,747 
millions against Rm. 1,710 millions in 1934-35. 

Prices and Wages.—Collective agreement wages remained 
entirely unchanged, but, in consequence of the lengthening 
of hours, there was a slight increase in the average weekly 
wage earned. The shortage of foodstuffs was more acute 
than in 1935, and, after some unofficial rationing measures, 
food cards for butter and fats were issued at the end of the 
year. An official decree forbade any increase in prices 
above the level of mid-October; but some exceptions were 
made, particularly for imported goods. 

Agriculture.—Cereal crops were moderately good, and 


fodder crops good. The bounty and price-guarantee system 
in force for flax and hemp led to large increases in area and 


output. Cereals production (in metric tons) was :— 
1935 1936 
Wheat and spelt.................. 4,790,000 4,710,000 
BD ssdvncensccessecscscosdintndecded 7,478,000 7,660,000 
Tl icsdnthnidccteeniownscesnnesices 5,386,000 5,700,000 
BIT wn 2060000s0crrcsoccececcenese 3,388,000 3,470,000 


The potato crop was 46 million tons, against 41 million 
tons in 1935; and sugar beet 12 million tons against 
10} million tons. Sales of produce by farmers in the crops 
year 1935-36 realised Rm. 8,786 millions, against Rm. 8,256 
millions in 1934-35. Owing to the increased consumption 
of bread and fodder, stocks of wheat and rye fell heavily. 
Imports will probably have to be resumed in 1937, The 
number of livestock of all kinds increased. 


Employment and Industry.—The decline in unemployment 
was greater than in 1935, the number unemployed at the 
end of the year being 1,478,000, against 2,508,000 and 
2,604,000 in 1935 and 1934, respectively. The busiest 
trades were iron, steel and metals, and in these trades there 
was the greatest decline in unemployment. Average daily 
working hours in industry rose from 7.49 to 7.68. The 
shortage of skilled labour, particularly in building, led to 
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regulation and rationing. The output of capital ZO00ds 
rose from 99.4 per cent. of the output of 1928 to (thirg 
quarter 1936) 118.6 per cent.; and of consumption ZO0ds 
from 91 to 97.2 per cent. Production figures (in metric 
tons) were: 


1935 1936 
Te ee ea 143,030,000 158,380,000 
cack 12,841,900 15,300,000 
IIE csicasadeusnsonves 16,095,000 19,157,500 


Steelworks were employed to full capacity. Output late 
in the year, therefore, ceased to increase, and delivery 
terms were lengthened. Some of the firms manufacturing 
machinery were also fully employed. Home and export 
sales of machinery were valued at Rm. 3,100 millions 
against Rm. 1,483 millions in 1933. Shipbuilding yards 
had orders at the end of the year for 980,000 tons; 550,009 
tons were for foreign buyers. The foreign orders were 
largely for tankers and motor vessels. The output of 
textiles, footwear and other consumption goods increased 
relatively little, and in most trades remained below the 
level of 1928. Railway receipts from goods traffic were 
12.7 per cent. above those of 1935, to which, however, an 
increase in rates, estimated to yield Rm. 100 millions a year, 
contributed. 


Foreign Trade.—l'oreign trade continued to be regulated 
on the New Plan principles as far as these were consistent 
with international commitments. In general, reciprocal 
treaties were in force, mostly associated with clearing 
agreements. With some countries, cash settlements were 
still theoretically the rule, but these were associated with 


compensation, or with “‘ Aski”’ private clearings. Export 
subsidies continued to be paid :— 
Imports Exports 
Millions of Marks 
MMI CCLecal cuncahicessacudeseanwensiaabhe 4,159 4,270 
SN tnikihgadnsseheadacashsaavestensssntas 4,218 4,768 
Detailed figures for 1936 were :— 
Imports Exports 
Millions of Marks 
ee Cina uhuauae sans CAGhGGke 1,499 88 
SE Ur atireecabscssuhss<asscascenteets 444 10 
er ee 2,718 4,680 
NN 00s Lids vine cdesbanoabad 1,571 419 
Sembee ACNE. 6. .0600080000s00008 750 459 
RS as csivasdhsisninieysésens 397 3,802 
The active balance was Rm. 550 millions, against 


Rm. 111 millions in 1935. 


Stock Exchanges.—The share market was firm early in 
the year, and after a reaction in the summer, again advanced. 
The official shares index number (1924-26 = 100) rose 
from 89.32 to 105.40; and the index number for bonds 
from 94.91 to 96.38. 


ITALY 


THE only available figures of foreign trade are those com- 
municated by the Finance Minister to the Senate on 
December 22nd: there was an export surplus of 22 and 
55 million lire in October and December, respectively. 
Clearing offices are at present the most important instrument 
for settling international indebtedness. There are a number 
of sums due to be paid in Italy which are held up because 
the National Institute for Foreign Exports has not received 
the money to pay Italian exporters. 
Sums due to 
Italian exporters 
December 3, January 15, 








1936 1937 
EE hi capsisnecssansacasesenseseas 152-8 180-3 
NR oO auc cacaanee 30-9 102-4 
iia. cdc cswddanidexdsbheetes 31-3 27-1 
a 25-1 26-0 
RINE <incvercnaannccasabsabsneass 20-4 22:3 
SRM av sancnanneansedainaseursiuns 14-8 19- 
MED Spsbahunnkeenskacusharsantdessste 12-4 12-2 
DEE. 2cbcecubeukkansedevenesesuanes 5:4 11-7 
RN ea ae tai 309-2 412-8 


Production.—Wheat production was smaller than in 
1935, and consequently imports will rise to 1.5 or 2 million 
tons in the agricultural year 1936-37. The corn harvest 
was larger than the 2.5 million tons of 1935. The yield of 
cocoons increased by about 70 per cent. over 1935, when it 
was 17,400 tons. The yield of rice in 1936 was 681,795 tons, 
against an average of 666,000 tons for 1933-35. Olive oil 


production was lower than the average for 1933-35; 
prices are rising, and it is difficult to buy at the official price 
of 6,510 lire per ton for the best quality. Production of wine 
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was. below the average for the three years 1933-1935, 
but, because stocks are heavy, prices are still very low. 
Legislation is announced to restrict the increase of vineyards. 
The production of sugar for 1936-37 is estimated at 300,000 
tons. against an average production of 295,533 tons for the 
years 1933-35. Building is slackening owing to the cessation 
of the tax exemption for new buildings. Engineering, 
iron and steel, and textiles, are active. Rayon production 
was 40,242 tons in 1933, 51,053 in 1934, 72,356 in 1935, and 
is estimated at 90,000 tons in 1936. 

New industrial projects are not increasing in number; 
it seems more easy for old firms to obtain permission to 
enlarge their plants, than it is for new undertakings. 


Prices.—Prices have risen continuously since 1934. The 
rise since September has been slow, although the lira was 
devalued at the beginning of October. 


Wholesale Prices (1928 = 100) 


Semi- 

Years and Raw finished Finished General 
months Materials Products Products Index 
A 95-3 97-5 94-4 95-4 
BS eavecusicnasses 57-3 66-6 62-5 62-0 
TS cccsiivedinace 65-6 74-9 68-3 68-2 
i EE ccccas 67-2 74-6 69-3 69-1 
1936 January ...... 72°2 90-8 71-2 74°8 
September... 77:8 86-0 73+7 76-9 
December ... 79°6 87-8 74:7 78°3 


Industrial Prices (August, 1935, and November, 1936) 























Raw Semi  f ge General 

Materials | finished | Finished Index 
ates " 1935 36-9 56-0 58:0 50:5 
Textiles and leather ......... 1936 56-8 70:4 69-7 65-6 
Iron and steel, metals and f 1935 74:4 87:1 64°3 76-0 
engineering ...........+++. . 1936 84°3 94-1 73°0 88-6 
Coal, mineral oils and other f 1935 86°4 97°6 ne 93°1 
SEE Unetiuiceh eeadecnianiedsete 1936 93-7 105-4 / 100-7 

: on 1935 86°6 77+ 31-9 74: 
Chemicals and fertilisers...... 1996 oa. 1 ba 2 as 
. 1935 ae | oan al 61-2 
Paper oceccccceresscosoesoeoceccs 1936 sa | ve af 75-1 
. 1935 87-1 
NENT ‘AG vddaxagssangacesenaeueswe 1936 es rh | 109-9 
Non-metallic minerals, glass, { 1935 62-8 75-2 64-1 72-2 
GRY GOOdS ceccresecccccceses 1936 81-1 78-6 77°3 78:5 
Vegetables} Animals 

Food tach 1935 an 74-6 60-8 70-0 
OOd productS a...cccceseeees 1936 aE 80-2 774 79-3 


The spread between the prices of raw materials, semi- 
finished and finished goods is generally diminishing. 
Industrialists had accumulated large stocks of raw materials, 
and the effect of the devaluation or alignment of the lira 
was therefore not acutely felt. But the stocks now need 
replenishing, and the rise in import prices will probably 
lead to a further rise in domestic prices. 

The Cost of Living.—The rise in retail prices was less 
marked than in wholesale. 





(1928= 100) 
Wholesale Cost of 
Prices Living Foodstuffs 
August, 1935 .......cccccccccevers 69-1 77-23 72-75 
January, 1936............ceeeeeees 74°8 82-05 77-09 
September, 1936..........ceeeeees 76-9 83-54 77-82 
December, 1936...............000. 78-3 85-98 80-50 
Increase between August, 1935 
and December, 1936 ......... 13-°3% 11-:3% 10-:6% 


Between August, 1935, and December, 1936, increases 
in wages of from 8 to 10 per cent. were decided upon by 
agreement between employers and employees. There are 
no unemployment statistics, but since employment increased 
because of the movement of men to East Africa and the 
great activity of armament firms, it is very probable that 
earnings per family increased more than wages. 


Public Finance, Money Market.—The State Budget was 
the controlling factor in the Money Market. There were 
deficits of 6,377 million lire in 1933-34, 2,030 millions in 
1934-35, and 1,550 millions in 1935-36; as this last figure 
does not include the cost of the East African campaign, 
we can only guess at the call of the Treasury on the Money 
Market. Part of the total deficit (ordinary deficit plus East 
African expenditure) was met with means which did not 
press on the existing internal liquid funds: (1) the proceeds 
of the sale in foreign places of foreign securities and of 
Italian securities issued in foreign countries; (2) the decrease 
of the gold reserve of the Bank of Italy. Estimates of 
securities compulsorily sold to the Treasury vary between 
4,000 and 6,000 million lire. How much of this amount 
could be and was sold in foreign places is not known; but 
the sum thus made available for foreign payments must 
have been substantial. According to the official report, 
the gold held in cash by the Bank fell from 4,704 million lire 
on August 31, 1935, to 3,027.3 on December 31, 1935. 


How much it has declined during 1936 is not known; but 
the amount held at the end of the year must have been 
substantial because the 41 per cent. devaluation of the lira 
gave (by the revaluation of the gold reserve) a not incon- 
siderable bonus to the Bank and the Treasury. The note 
circulation was increased. It is possible that these means 
went far to meet the major part of the extraordinary needs 
of the Treasury; the remaining part was easily met by the 
conversion of the 3.50 per cent. redeemable into 5 per cent. 
The Money Market responded easily to these calls; the 
Bank of Italy was able to reduce the official rate of discount 
on May 18th from 5 to 44 per cent.; and the private rate 
was frequently even lower than the official one. The 
redeemable 3.50 per cent. began the year at 65.9 and closed 
at 74.5; the 3.50 per cent. Rentes rose from 68.6 to 75.5. In- 
dustrial securities progressed even more : La Centrale (elec- 
tric) from 671 to 818; Meridionals (holding company, mainly 
electric), from 615 to 798.50; Fiat (motor car and other 
engineering), from 345 to 475.75; Savigliano (engineering), 
from 720 to 1,130; Snia Viscosa (rayon), from 348 to 463; 
Linificio e Canapificio Nazionale (linen and hemp), from 
350 to 464; Olcese (cotton), from 228 to 369; Edison 
(electric), from 240 to 316; Gas, Turin, from 12.87 to 14.57; 
Eridania (sugar), from 411 to 495; Pirelli Italiana (rubber), 
from 1,086 to 1,323; Risanamento Napoli (real estate), 
from 905 to 952. The rise was in part due to the devaluation 
of the lira on October 5th by about 41 per cent.; the dollar 
exchange fell from 11.22 to 19 lire. But there is also a real 
basis of abundant money. Whether the abundance is due 
to effective savings, or to the fact that industrialists have 
in 1936 converted their stocks of raw material into liquid 
money, awaiting the best moment or the licence to re-convert 
into stocks, is a thorny point about which opinions differ. 


BELGIUM 


ALTHOUGH the political situation was often uncertain 
1936 ended calmly. The re-militarisation of the Rhineland 
caused a deep feeling of uneasiness; the recollection of 
the invasion of 1914 caused some panic in Eastern districts. 
Business slackened, and was in places entirely paralysed. In 
May there was a General Election, which caused serious 
losses to the old parties. The Rexists, a party inclined 
to Fascism, obtained 10 per cent. of the seats. The Rexist 
party has, however, lost ground ever since. Reform of 
the Van Zeeland Government was rendered difficult by the 
strikes which broke out all over the country. Finally, 
M. van Zeeland regained control. The strikes were respon- 
sible for a moderate increase of wages, and the Government 
is now morally bound to introduce the forty-hour week. 


Budget.—The Belgian Budget shows a position unknown 
since before the war. There was a deficit of less than 
1 per cent. of the expenditure in 1935; and 1936 will pro- 
bably show a small surplus. Expenditure in 1937 will amount 
to 10,565 million francs, and revenue to 10,750 millions. 
Taxes have been reduced by 400 million francs, and it is 
hoped that further reductions will be possible. Receipts 
from taxation, moreover, which amounted to 8,200 millions 
in 1934, and 8,330 millions in 1935, reached 9,070 millions 
in 1936. 

Government securities showed a marked improvement. 
The 4 per cent. converted loan stands above par, although 
the Government issued more than 800 millions of this stock 
in the summer and in the autumn. If the improvement 
continues, it will be possible to effect another conversion 
of Government securities into 3} per cents. 


Finance.—Belgian banks strengthened their position in 
1936. Under the influence of the Banking Commission, 
they increased their liquidity. The Brussels Stock 
Exchange, after having been depressed, enjoyed an advance 
during the last few months. Colonial mines and metals were 
responsible for this improvement. The share index of the 
National Bank of Belgium rose by 23 per cent. 


Economic Activity and Employment.—The main topic of 
1936 was a notable development of the heavy industries. 
There was an abundant demand for coal, and stocks fell 
to an unusually low level. Unsold coal amounted to 3,600 
million tons during the crisis, and to 2.5 million tons at 
the end of 1935; it has now fallen to about 1 million tons. 
Although exporters selling coal in France do not enjoy 
any longer the premium on the French franc, Belgian coal 
companies are making profits. Production of metals 
increased only slightly because of the restrictions imposed 
by the Steel Cartel. Output was only 3,100,000 tons against 
4,100,000 tons in 1929. Nevertheless, this industry enjoys 
at present appreciable profits. The industries which produce 
for the home market did not make so much headway. 
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Unemployment again declined in 1936. From 1935 to 
1936 the number of unemployed (seasonal unemployed 
excluded) fell from 130,000 to 100,000. The maximum was 
(seasonal excluded) about 200,000. 

In fact, there is in many trades a shortage of hands. 
The Government is compelled to authorise the immigration 
of Polish miners, because there is a shortage of labour in the 
Belgian pits. 

The agricultural situation improved and crops were 
good. But the rearing of cattle and dairy farming did not 
show any marked improvement. In all, agriculture advanced 
less than industry on the way to prosperity. 

Foreign Trade.—Foreign trade was in 1936 more favour- 
able than could have been anticipated. The consequences 
of devaluation appeared only slowly, but they have lasted. 
The textile industry, for instance, succeeded in increasing 
its exports, and most Belgian export industries recorded 
important advances :— 

Imports Exports 
(In millions of francs) 


BE atendcbsVeusseVedeeocses 14,000 13,700 
SEE wisesbbbovbencesdaeisese 17,325 16,146 
1936 (provisional) ...... 21,200 19,800 


The import surplus was slightly larger than during the 
crisis; but Belgium has some important invisible exports. 
The above figures are exclusive of the Congo Colony. 

Exchange and Banking.—The belga was very firm 
throughout the year. The gold reserve of the National 
Bank increased by about 1,500 million francs. Taking into 
account the State’s gold reserve accumulated from devalua- 
tion, Belgium has now more gold than ever before. The 
note circulation was increased by about 2,000 millions. 
This is not a symptom of inflation; policy has rather been 
in the direction of deflation, for the State converted into 
gold certain assets in paper francs. The discount rate 
remained at a low level, and the demand for credit at the 
Central Bank was very slight. Money is now so abundant 
that the private banks are seeking every available employ- 
ment, particularly in commercial bills. 

It seemed in the course of 1936 that the devaluation 
of March, 1935, had been successful from both the economic 
and monetary standpoints. The rise in prices did not even 
reach the level which had been anticipated by the experts. 
In 1936 some rise in wholesale and retail prices took place, 
but was due not to devaluation but to the movement of 
world prices. Prices in Belgium remain among the lowest 
of all industrial countries. 


The Congo Colony.—Belgian Congo has made greater 
progress than the mother-country on the road leading to 
prosperity. Activity had increased by the end of 1936 
because of an increase in the production of copper. 


SPAIN 


THE past year will be remembered as one of the most fateful 
and unfortunate in Spanish history. Foreign interests in 
close touch with the under-currents of Spanish politics 
were not surprised by the outbreak of civil war in July, nor 
by the bitterness which has marked the hostilities. The 
division of Spanish territory between the Valencia Govern- 
ment and the Burgos Insurgents, who very early assumed 
the full style of the Government of Spain and were recog- 
nised by Germany and Italy, has led to conflicting decrees, 
which have added to the many business and financial 
difficulties. Nevertheless, communications with the various 
parts of Spain have been surprisingly prompt and normal in 
the circumstances. 


Foreign Trade.—The clearing arrangements between Spain 
and Great Britain instituted under the Anglo-Spanish 
Payments Agreement of January 6, 1936, ceased to work 
satisfactorily, and were suspended in December. It was 
understood in January, however, that negotiations between 
the Spanish and British Governments for a new trading 
agreement had been practically concluded. British exporters 
to Spain were warned to exercise due caution, and especially 
to satisfy themselves that the intending importer had 
obtained the necessary permit. It was recommended that 
payments should be arranged in foreign currency or by 
credits opened in London. 

A Decree was issued in Madrid on December 3rd that 
exports from Spain must be authorised by the Ministry of 
Commerce. The publication of foreign trade statistics has 
been suspended since the civil war commenced, and the 
latest available are those relating to the first half of 1936. 
These show that, during that period, imports were valued 
at 382 million pesetas compared with 424 millions in the first 
six months of 1935. Exports during the first half of 1936, 
including bullion, were worth 332 million pesetas, compared 
with 295 millions in 1935. 
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Finance.—The Budgetary position is naturally obscure, as 
is also that of the foreign exchange markets and the Public 
debt. The situation has been marked by various moratoria 
decrees by both the Government and the insurgents, anq 
by the control of banking commerce and _ industry. A 
moratorium on banking business and bills of exchange was 
decreed by the Government in July, and has been extended 

‘while the present circumstances continue.” Drawings 
upon current accounts in banks have been still further 
limited by a Decree of the Madrid Council that only 
750 pesetas per month can be withdrawn by one person, 
Wages may be paid, and industrial concerns may pay 
public utility charges. The Madrid Government has 
decreed that notes of the Bank of Spain which bear the 
stamp of the Burgos authorities, shall not circulate as legal 
tender, and will not be guaranteed by the gold reserves of 
the Bank of Spain. All activities, any proposed modification 
of capital, the issue of loans, the suspension of payments, 
and the closing-down or abandoning of business, are subject 
to the approval of the Treasury. The export of gold and 
silver was prohibited by the Government at an early stage 
of the Civil War. It was also decreed in Madrid that 
private holdings of gold, as well as of foreign currencies, 
should be surrendered to the Bank of Spain. 


Agriculture and Industry.—It is difficult to estimate the 
state of agriculture and industry. The Valencia Minister of 
Agriculture stated that, in that part of the country which 
is still under Government control, the production of olive 
oil in 1936-37 was expected to reach 2,138,670 metric 
quintals, or some 25 per cent. higher than the average. It 
is also estimated that the 1936-37 orange production will 
amount to nearly 9,000,000 metric quintals, which is some 
300,000 quintals more than in 1935-36. 

The situation is further complicated by the political 
aspirations of the provinces. Catalonia, for example, is 
seeking complete independence, and commercial and political 
ties with Russia have been strengthened considerably. 
Whatever the eventual outcome, hostilities between rival 
parties are likely to be prolonged; the economic state of 
the country will suffer accordingly. 





HOLLAND 


THE year was divided into two periods. The period of 
the gold standard, ended on September 26, 1936, was 
characterised by a further retrograde movement. In some 
branches of industry, however, some improvement could 
be recorded, but on the whole the situation was one of 
continued depression. There was a complete change during 
the second period of the year, after the depreciation of the 
guilder. This was not due solely to the abandonment of the 
gold standard, but was stimulated also by the all-round 
advance in world prices. Dutch shipping and Dutch 
plantations found remunerative business, and have been 
able to resume the distribution of dividends. This led toa 
rapid advance in security rates on the Amsterdam Bourse, 
in the fourth quarter of 1936. 
SECURITIES INDEX FIGURES 
(1921-1925 = 100) 


























| 
| 1936 
1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 
| | Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Qtr. | Qtr. | Qtr. | Qtr. 
General index ......... 31-9 34-3 | 31-4 |] 30°4 | 31-1 | 28-5 | 29-6 | 44-8 
Netherlands Indies . | 35-9 | 37-9 | 36-7 | 38-1 | 48-5 | 47-5 | 50-2 | 72-9 
Netherlands Industrials | 33-0 | 35-2 | 34-2 | 32-8 38-4 | 37-1 | 37-6 | 56°6 





Foreign Trade.—The revival of industry after the 
devaluation of the guilder led to a reduction of the import 
surplus in the fourth quarter of 1936. Both imports and 
exports rose sharply compared with the corresponding 
months of the preceding year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports Exports 
(in million guilders) 
1934 1935 1936 1934 1935 1936 


January ...... 100 76 79 56 55 50 
February ...... 81 70 74 51 51 50 
BRRECR a 0520000: 94 80 79 61 54 55 
ee 85 78 81 54 50 57 
BE nackvensoons 87 78 76 57 58 53 
EDs cinwievaies 89 73 77 59 51 53 
DUE cksanoo ones 86 76 80 58 54 60 
ES 87 76 82 69 61 63 
September ... 78 76 82 69 59 72 
October ...... 87 95 92 62 70 75 
November ... 88 86 101 60 60 77 
December...... 75 73 «6114 56 62 79 
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For the whole year, 1936, the import surplus was 272 
million guilders against 261 millions in 1935. 

Industry and Shipping.—Symptoms of industrial revival 
were evident even before the devaluation. Ship building 
and its subsidiary industries, for instance, were better 
provided with work, partly in consequence of Government 
orders. Unemployment rose steadily in 1936, and only 
began to fall after the depreciation of the guilder. 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE NETHERLANDS 


(in thousands) 


Rise in 
1935 1936 1936 
January ...........000 432-4 475-9 43-5 
POUCUEES © cc ccseseics 417-6 465-5 47-9 
Bsc eeiseidisiiias 384 +2 429-0 44°8 
Apel ..ccccrsereseoeess 368 «2 415-7 47°5 
MAY cs ciensssveveeenes 355 +2 392-9 37-7 
JURE ccocccsveveevecees 333°6 378°8 45:2 
July .noccvrcccecvoeeee 336-9 375°+7 38-8 
MEI. sik asinsosncee 353-1 381-4 28-3 
September............ 366-0 390-1 24-1 
ENNIS ossciccvessesse 381-9 394°4 12-5 
IGE os sivcceias 415-2 419°5 4-2 
December ........000- 471-9 ‘ eee 
Shipping showed a pronounced improvement. The 


improvement in the traffic of Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
was, in part, attributable to the port strike in Antwerp. 
The lower port rates in Antwerp were a handicap until 
an agreement was made between the Dutch Government 
and the municipalities of Rotterdam and Amsterdam. This 
enabled the wharfage and quay dues in Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam to be reduced by 15 and 28 per cent. 


Agriculture.—For agricultural produce, export prices 
were not yet remunerative, and, even after the de- 
valuation, Government support could not be dispensed 
with. There is, therefore, no prospect that the compre- 
hensive machinery for the regulation of agriculture will be 
abolished. Emergency levies and the restriction of 
production are to remain in force. 

Finance.—After the devaluation the Netherlands Bank 
was able to reduce the official bank rate to 2 per cent., 
against 44 per cent. in June. Private discount rates also 
fell sharply. The great liquidity of the Money Market is 
principally due to the fact that, soon after the devaluation 
of the guilder, the 300 million guilder Equalisation Fund 
had to buy foreign currencies, to maintain the depreciation 
of the guilder at about 20 per cent. The extensive 
repatriation of Dutch capital constituted a strong support 
for the guilder rate, and the Equalisation Fund was regularly 
called upon to take action. This automatically produced 
great liquidity in the Money Market, and interest rates fell. 
There was a chance for large-scale conversion operations by 
the State, Provinces and municipalities. The new issues 
market showed a vigorous revival; and the rate for loan 
issues came down to 3 and 3} per cent. 


Prices.—The devaluation of the guilder caused a rise in 
wholesale prices, but the cost of living remained practically 
unchanged. 

An advance of prices in the retail trade in the Netherlands 
was neutralised by the reduction of various emergency 
levies on a number of commodities. 

The rise in prices in recent months is partly due to the 
all-round advance of world prices. 


SWITZERLAND 


THE slump reached its lowest point in the middle of March. 
Exports then rose slowly, business was more active, and, 
during the third quarter, improvement was noticeable in 
nearly all branches of trade and industry. Economic 
conditions were deeply affected by devaluation. On 
September 29th, Parliament approved the reduction of 
30 per cent. in the value of the Swiss franc. This step was 
mainly the result of the devaluation of the French franc 
which had been the backbone of the gold bloc, to which 
Switzerland had hitherto remained faithful. A few weeks 
later, Switzerland adhered to the monetary agreement 
concluded between Great Britain, France and the U.S.A. 
Devaluation led to a slight rise in the cost of living: 
foreign goods, and especially raw materials, are dearer; 
but the Government has attempted to prevent illegal rises 
in prices by reducing certain Customs duties and by 
relaxing import quotas on several categories of goods. 
Devaluation, on the other hand, stopped the hoarding of 
gold and bank notes. Money is now so abundant that the 
National Bank reduced the discount rate from 2 to 14 per 
cent. from November 26th, and the interest on advances 
from 3 to 2} per cent. The greater part of the hoarded 
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funds was used to buy securities of all sorts, mainly Swiss, 
British and American, and the Bourses showed great 
activity. 


Finance.—The estimated deficit of 41 million francs for 
1935 was finally reduced to 18 millions. In 1936, because 
of the yield of the “Crisis Tax,’’ revenue was slightly 
higher than in 1935, and the estimated deficit of 77 millions 
may be reduced by 6 or 7 millions, For 1937, expenditure 
is estimated at 525 millions and receipts at 483 millions. 
The financial situation of the Federal post, telegraph and 
telephone services was satisfactory; their aggregate surplus 
reached (for the first 11 months of 1936) 67 million francs, 
against 63 millions in 1935. Despite an increase in the 
passengers and goods traffic during the two last months 
of the year, the Federal Railways recorded a surplus of 
only 77 millions, compared with 85 millions in 1935, on 
operation. 

The influx of foreign funds (mostly French) was note- 
worthy, particularly during the second half of the year. 
Interest on long-term deposits ranged from 24 to 3 per 
cent., and on short-term deposits it moved between 1 and 
14 per cent. The sterling exchange rate was 15-14 francs 
at the beginning of the year; since September 29th it has 
moved between 21-25 and 21-38 francs. Banking showed 
renewed activity during the second half-year. Foreign 
borrowings on the Swiss market were reduced to nothing, 
but Swiss issues, mostly for conversion purposes, totalled 
675 millions, against 501 millions in 1935; the biggest 
loan was the National Defence Loan of 235 millions, for 
which the public subscribed 330 million francs, The 
gold reserve of the National Bank, which was 1,388,000,000 
francs in January, rose to 1,553,700,000 francs in September, 
and to 2,709,000,000 francs in December. 


Unemployment.—The level of unemployment remained 
high throughout the year. The number of registered 
unemployed moved between 124,000 in January and 
75,000 in June, and reached 104,000 in December, against 
118,000 in December, 1935. Devaluation checked the usual 
seasonal rise, and the increase, between September and 
December, was 22,000, compared with 49,000 in the previous 
year. 

The yield of agriculture was about 1,150 million francs, 
against 1,203 millions in 1935. Wheat growers, vine 
growers, and the milk and cheese industry were helped by 
State subsidies. 


Foreign Trade.—Imports, reduced by quotas, aggregated 
1,266 million francs (1,283 millions in 1935), and exports 
881 millions (821 millions in 1935). Trade with Great 
Britain showed an improvement over 1935, imports totalling 
78 million francs (76 millions in 1935), and exports 
97 millions (77 millions in 1935). The outstanding features 
in Swiss foreign trade were the recovery in exchange with 
the U.S.A , and the revival of the watchmaking and machine 
industry. 

The cost of living, which rose in 1935 to 130 (100 = 1914) 
remained unchanged until October, when it reached 132. 
The index of wholesale prices rose progressively, from 91 in 
January to 102 in December. 





EASTERN EUROPE 
AUSTRIA 


THE general economic situation in 1936 scarcely altered 
from that of 1935, production and activity being main- 
tained. The Stock Exchange showed a rise in 1936 in both 
shares and bonds; and the decline in activity in certain 
branches of export industries after the end of the Abyssinian 
War was made up towards the end of the year. 


Finance.—During 1936, compared with the year before, 
the National Bank’s total foreign exchange cover rose by 
16 million schillings, or from 27.7 to 29.0 per cent. The gross 
circulation of notes and bills reached an average figure in 
1936 of 1,173 million schillings, against 1,f67 millions in 
1935. The Stock Exchange was very active, the turnover 
for securities totalling 576 million schillings against 366 
millions the year before. The index of 34 industrial shares 
prices (1923-32=100) stood at 80.9 for 1936, against 63.6 
for 1935. The bond index rose from 107.4 to 109. 

The gradual recovery in trade since 1934, tax revenue has 
steadily increased ; last year the total rose to 1,185 million 
schillings from 1,074 millions in 1935. The most sensitive 
taxes—the turnover tax, and the private and corporate 
income taxes—are mainly responsible. 
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Prices.—Austrian commodity prices felt the upward 
influence of world prices, the index of sensitive wholesale 
prices rising from 63 in 1935 to 66.8 last year, and of other 
prices from 76 to 78. Domestic agricultural prices rose from 
85 (1923-31= 100) to 86.2, and industrial prices from 77 to 
79.7. This price movement is also strongly influenced by 
the Austrian policy of cartelisation. : 


Production and Trade.—Business did not develop 
uniformly. Two of the largest industries, iron and textiles, 
especially in the last few months, progressed relatively 
favourably, as did also the magnesite, aluminium, motor 
car, and, partly, the paper, industries. On the other hand, 
compared with the first 11 months of 1935, coal production 
fell in the same period of 1936 from 239,000 tons to 224,000; 
lignite production for the same periods fell from 2,677,000 
tons to 2,599,000; while the annual production of iron 
ore in 1936 rose to 1,021,000 tons from 775,000. Timber 
production in the first 11 months rose from 7,337 wagons 
in 1935 to 7,402 wagons last year ;_ that of cellulose fell 
from 23,290 wagons to 23,121; and that of paper from 
18,035 wagons to 15,924. The index of pig iron production 
(1923-32 = 100) advanced from 61 in 1935 to 78 last year, of 
raw steel from 73 to 86, of rolled products*and semis from 
71 to 85; and the 11 months index of cotton yarn production 
rose from 163 to 184. Tourist traffic showed welcome 
progress, the average monthly number of tourists in Vienna 
rising from 32,000 in 1935 to 35,000 last year, with an 
increasing proportion of foreigners. The same is true of the 
Austrian provinces, where the total monthly figures rose 
from 142,000 to 155,000, and the percentage of foreigners 
among them from 25 to 30 per cent. 


Foreign Trade.—Total imports in 1936 were 1,266 million 
schillings against 1,224 millions in 1935, or 55.2 million 
quintals against 54.6. Total exports in 1936 were 965 million 
schillings or 27.8 million quintals, against 912 million 
schillings or 27 million quintals the year before. The total 
value of foreign trade, therefore, rose by 4.4 per cent. in 
1936, and the volume by 1.7 per cent. It is significant that 
in the last months of 1936 the volume of foreign trade 
increased, although, in view of the devaluations last 
autumn, it might have been expected to fall. Thus, last 
December, exports were 95 million schillings more than in 
any month since 1931. 


Unemployment.—The average total of unemployed on 
relief in 1936 was 3,000 below the 1935 figure; but this is 
probably ascribable to stiffer administrative practice, since 
the number of those in health insurance remained almost 
the same. 


General Conclusions.—Austria’s experience in 1936 
suggests that her chief problem is: how can she link her 
economy to the forces of world recovery ? A prime condition 
of this, as the last few months have shown, is the release of 
those influences which are still cramped by the manifold 
protectionist expedients established in the crisis. Business 
is still done under regulations and prohibitions. Austrian 
economic policy seems to consist of ‘‘ Thou-shalt-nots,’’ 
which hamper any real recovery. Austria’s economy 
functions under cartels, import prohibitions, prohibitions 
on branches of department stores, prohibition of one-price 
stores, far-reaching restraints on the use of commercial 
motors, limitations on entry into existing trades, etc. 
This system extended in 1936 and is still extending. Not 
only private initiative, but even initiative by the State 
cannot achieve much in such a situation. The new State 
Loan, envisaged next spring, though the market will easily 
absorb it, cannot be effective if the basic economic situation 
is not decisively modified. This weakness in economic 
policy, and the still too audible voices of the protagonists 
of prohibitions, are viewed as obstacles to the recovery 
of business initiative. 


HUNGARY 


CONDITIONS in Hungary in 1936 were better than at any 
time since 1931. Political stability, improved agricultural 
prices and steady industrial progress contributed towards 
the financial consolidation of the country. The Budget 
was nearly balanced, after seven years of deficits. The 
liquidity of the banks considerably improved, because of 
the cessation of Government borrowing. The liberal credit 
policy adopted by the National Bank permitted the use of 
the blocked pengo balances. 





Foreign creditors regained confidence in the peng6. They 
either reinvested their frozen balances and the accrueg 
interest in Hungarian securities; or helped to promote 
additional exports by sacrificing a part of their claims to 
secure convertible foreign exchanges. Both the transfer 
moratorium and the standstill agreements operated through. 
out 1936. As in 1935, Hungary was able to transfer jn 
1936 about £3 millions for the service of her foreign debt, 

Finance.—The Budget deficit for 1935-36 was 18 million 
pengd. Total receipts for the Budget proper in 1935-36 
amounted to 803.1 millions, against 762.8 millions in the 
previous financial year; they were also about 12 per cent, 
higher in July-November, 1936, than in the corresponding 
period of 1935. The restoration of equilibrium was made 
possible because the Government did not resort to increased 
expenditure. The Budget of the State Railways showed 
a substantial deficit, which could, however, be met from the 
Treasury surplus without recourse to the Money Market. 

The note circulation of the National Bank rose by about 
10 per cent. during 1936, and the statutory cover increased 
from 110 million pengd to 132 million. The improved 
liquidity of the banking situation is shown by the fact that, 
while the note circulation increased, the bills discounted 
with the National Bank showed a slow but steady decrease, 
The discount rate remained at 4 per cent. throughout the 
year. 

There was an almost continuous boom on the Stock 
Exchange. Quotations of both shares and securities rose 
on the average by 50 per cent., and in some cases by 100 per 
cent. and more. The yield of leading industrial shares was 
between 2 and 3 per cent. and of Government securities 
and mortgage bonds 5} to 6 per cent. 


Industry, Agriculture and Trade.—Profits and employ- 
ment were at their highest since 1929. For the first time, 
there were signs of labour shortage, especially in the highly 
skilled trades. Iron, steel, machinery and coal mining 
prospered most; textiles, and chemicals had a good year; 
but flour milling remained the depressed trade of Hungary, 
Agriculture profited by higher world prices and the satis- 
factory settlement of farm debts by the Government, 
Further adjustment to world prices will have to be made 
if and when exchange restrictions are lifted. Foreign trade 
benefited by the simplification of the exchange control. 
The inequalities between internal and external prices which 
accumulated in 1934 and 1935 were smoothed out. Exports 
for the first 11 months of 1936 totalled 457 million pengd 
against 406.5 in the corresponding period of 1935; and 
imports amounted to 394.4 millions, against 350 millions, 
Tourist traffic has considerably increased, because of the 
cheap travellers’ cheques. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Tue economic life of Czechoslovakia was influenced in 
1936 by political uncertainty and unrest in Europe. A law 
was passed to provide for the defence of the country, and 
is being supplemented gradually by Government ordinances. 
In May a Defence of the Realm Loan was issued, and 
realised an unexpectedly high figure of 3,500 millions Cz.K. 


Exchange Policy.—The import of raw materials was 
controlled in order to protect the foreign exchange. On 
October 9th, the second devaluation was effected, by which 
Czechoslovakia was linked to France, Switzerland, Nether- 
lands and Italy. The gold value of the Czechoslovak crown 
was reduced by 16 per cent., and the total devaluation 
(including that of 1934) now amounts to 30 per cent. 
The Government also took measures to prevent the 
raising of prices. The effects of devaluation were seen in 
higher prices for the imported raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods. World prices are rising, and this is 
forcing prices at home to rise. 

Public Finance and Money Market.—The Budget for 


1937 is as follows :— 
Mil. Cz. K. 


Expenditure ..........cccccccssccccsscccesccesseseesseses 8,454.0 
SIENA (od och 5 ok cha neeaneuiveaedcecenadse Gawnseieeesen 8,456.5 
Expected yield of Government undertakings... 1,065.1 


Allotment to autonomous bodies from taxes 
collected by the Government ...............++. 
Interest and mortgage service on Government 
BEE anccccncevecscscceveccstecsnssvoncncesescseesessess 


2,823.1 
1,700.9 


The discount rate, which was lowered on January Ist 
to 3 per cent., remained unchanged during the year. After 
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anuary Ist the interest rate on loans and deposits was 
reduced; and on internal Government debts interest was 
reduced by 10 per cent. 

The improved economic situation was reflected in the 
rising tendency of the Stock Exchange. The Stock Exchange 
jndex was 107.7 on January Ist and advanced to 134 at 
the end of December; the index of industrial and transport 
shares rose in this period from 111.5 to 157.2. 


Agriculture and Industry.—The advance of world prices 
for cereals made possible some exportation from Czecho- 
slovakia. In order to prevent over-production, the cultiva- 
tion of cereals was restricted. The agriculturists desire the 
establishment of a similar restriction of animal production. 
The results of last year’s harvest are as follows (in thousands 
of quintals) :— 


1935 1936 
BNE ba saunnvcevnasente 16,900 15,127 
BE: apncaserinbsaderaenns 16,384 14,364 
BET sxpnsuein seus cnaies 10,614 10,189 
REET hcésssecnieturncesens 10,271 12,184 
DD ccd case ankuoveseunces 1,171 1,888 


Industrial production in 1936 steadily revived, owing to 
the manufacture of armaments, the increase in investment 
and lively activity in building construction. The number 
of unemployed persons reached a peak in February at 
860,239, fell in October to 441,679, and stood in December 
at 617,778 (against 794,407 a year ago). 


The output of coal, and the production of iron and steel, 
rose substantially :— 
Coal Lignite Coke Iron Steel 


1929... 16,521-5 22,560-8 3,163-2 1,644-8 2,193-4 
1932... 10,961-0 15,858-4 1,277-3 450-1 671-5 
1933... 10,532-0 15,063-1 1,258-6 499-0 748-8 
1935... 10,964-6 15,226-4 1,551-1 810-6 1,197-0 
1936... 12,352-8 16,070-3 1,955-4 1,139°8 1,559-6 


The industries which depend on export, such as porcelain, 
glass and textiles, met with difficulties. 


Foreign Trade.—Compared with the previous year, the 
figures of trade in 1936 were :— 


Imports Exports Export Surplus 
(In million Cz. K.) 
ME Wiixssuespease 6,743 7,946 1,203 
EE Sais samcancis 7,910 8,086 176 


There was a large increase in the import of raw materials. 
The export of manufactured goods steadily rose. A new 
commercial treaty was concluded with Austria, which, 
however, had to be altered, because objections were raised 
by other countries. Agreements were also concluded with 
Hungary and Roumania. The Economic Council of the 
Little Entente held the usual periodic meetings. 


When Sanctions were removed, an agreement with Italy 
was signed. Negotiations with France have been resumed 
to readjust commercial relations, but difficulties are still 
being encountered. New arrangements about imports were 
made with Belgium, Denmark, Turkey, and Greece. 
Commercial treaties have also been concluded with 
Australia and certain countries in Latin America. 


POLAND 


SoME of the economic ground lost from 1929 to 1935 was 
recovered in 1936; and the recovery became more notice- 
able in the closing months of the year, under the influence 
of improving agricultural prices, active re-armament and 
public works. The partial recovery also extended to foreign 
trade; exports increased from a value of 925 million zlotys 
in 1935 to 1,026 millions in 1936, and imports from 
861 millions to 1,003 millions. The surplus of exports over 
imports, which was 177 million zlotys in 1934, and 
64 millions in 1935, declined in 1936 to 23 millions, despite 
a 50 per cent. increase last year (compared with 1935) in 
exports to the United States. The increased export, chiefly 
of pork products, to the United States was largely a 
consequence of the drought and the A.A.A. in that country, 
and was therefore temporary. Polish trade with America 
is very important, because of raw material imports. The 
problem of obtaining raw materials to maintain the present 
rate of industrial activity (which is still only 75 per cent. 
of the 1928 average) is increasingly engaging official atten- 
tion. The Polish contention is that the League of Nations 
should lose no more time in dealing effectively with the 
twin problems of distributing industrial raw materials 
more evenly and finding outlets for ‘“‘ mass emigration ’’; 
by which is chiefly meant Jewish emigration. So-called 
Jewish questions became almost the main political and 
economic issues in Poland during 1936, and in September 
for the first time, the Government raised them at Geneva. 
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Prices.—The price index of all goods sold directly by 
farmers at the end of 1936 was about 20 per cent. higher 
than the ‘“‘ depression low’”’ reached in 1935; while the 
index of grain prices, which more widely determine the 
purchasing power of the farming community, was about 
30 per cent. higher. Agricultural prices are still less than 
50 per cent. of the 1928 average, but the improvement in 
1936 was doubly welcome, because it was accompanied by 
a slight reduction in the index of goods bought by farmers. 
The efforts of the Government, which have been concen- 
trated since the middle of 1935 on “‘ narrowing the scissors,”’ 
are therefore meeting with some success. 

There is, however, still some uncertainty about the 
underlying soundness of the financial-economic structure, 
as Poland gets deeper into the mire of a closed economy. 
From necessity perhaps rather than choice, ‘‘ Etatism ”’ 
and “‘ autarky ’’’ made disquieting progress in 1936. The 
introduction in April of foreign exchange restrictions, in 
May of foreign trade control, and in June of transfer 
restrictions on foreign debt service, were retrograde—even 
if they were unavoidable—steps, which daily become more 
difficult to retrace. The virtual default on commercial 
debt service to the United States which means a present 
saving of between 40 and 50 million zlotys a year, may 
have graver consequences than appear yet to have been 
realised in Poland. 


Finance.—Largely because of the suspension of debt 
transfer, the gold and foreign exchange reserve of the Bank 
of Poland, which was given as 471.3 million zlotys at the 
beginning of 1936, and 377.7 on June 30th, was 422.6 millions 
at the end of the year. The improvement in the second half 
of the year, which was probably due in part to operations 
between the Bank of Poland and the Banque de France, 
went a long way towards restoring confidence in the zloty. 
The Government’s determination to hold the zloty is 
emphasised on every favourable occasion, and the loan 
and credit agreements concluded with France at the end 
of 1936 appear to have convinced the public that the zloty 
is safe. 

The approximately 1,000 million francs in foreign 
exchange to be received from France during the next four 
years (but mostly in 1937 and 1938) will permit a moderate 
expansion in currency circulation, and assist materially in 
the execution of the investment plan, on which the 
Government’s hopes are being increasingly concentrated 
for relieving internal distress. The plan, which was 
announced last April by M. Kwiatkowski, the Minister of 
Finance, contemplates the expenditure on public works 
during four years of 1,800 million zlotys. The inflationary 
possibilities of the plan are felt to have been curbed 
by the balancing of the Budget. After deficits aggregating 
about 1,500 million zlotys in the preceding five years, 
M. Kwiatkowski for the fiscal year beginning April 1, 1936, 
presented a balanced Budget which has been made effective 
so far. 


U.S.S.R. 


DurinG 1936 the Soviet Union adhered firmly to its policy 
of self-sufficiency, restricting consumption almost entirely 
to what the country produced, and investing a major 
part of the national income in means of production. 
The gap between supply and demand in consumers’ goods 
was narrowed by increasing the production of light industry 
by 34-6 per cent. over 1935, and of the food industry by 
29-6 per cent. 


The Budget.—The State Budget, combining the Federal 
and most local budgets, reflected the entire economy of 
the country; it included about 95 per cent. of the national 
income. Revenue and expenditure in the 1936 estimates 
were balanced at 78,715 million roubles. Estimated 
revenue was exceeded by 5-9 per cent. and estimated 
expenditure by 3-8 per cent. The surplus of 1,700 millions 
was added to the reserves of the State Bank. 

Revenue was derived largely from indirect taxation ; 
the turnover tax yielded 62,900 million roubles, and the 
tax on the profits of State and co-operative enterprises 
about 5,000 millions. New internal loans brought in 
4,350 millions; 1,200 millions were added from the proceeds 
of State banking and industrial organisations. Revenue 
from direct taxation on individuals was negligible. 

Expenditure was listed under the headings of “ national 
economy” and “social and cultural measures.” The 
largest item under the latter, curiously enough, was 14,900 
million roubles for the Army and Navy. It is estimated 
that at least two-thirds of the expenditure on national 
economy—37,588 million roubles—was devoted to capital 
investment. 
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Industry.—The figures of production for the whole of 
1936 are not yet available; except for pig-iron, of which 
14-4 million tons were produced, compared with 12-48 
million tons in 1935, and steel ingots, the production of 
which was 16-2 million tons, compared with 12-6 million 
tons in 1935. Car-loadings in 1936 averaged 86,500 daily, 
compared with 73,000 in 1935. The following table shows 
industrial production in 1935, and for the first nine months 
of 1936 :— 1936 

(first nine 
1935 months) 
Million kw. hrs. Million kw. hrs. 

594,500 606,300 

Million tons Million tons 


DD PSekstisbadesbestebedbestoccens 109 91-4 
estas i conbacitineoues 16-7 14-8 
Coal and gas ....seseeeeeeeeees 26°8 21-7 
8 Ee ee 2-4 3-09 
eae con dinnas dhnnonene 19-9 19-4 
ED eet eth eda kebab hatses 26-8 20-7 
Manganese.........0sseseseeesers 2-38 2+27 
ET i dschadbsreibedstevosveess 4°46 4-34 
Tons Tons 
PADET ..ccccscssecccccccssccovescoecs 640,000 518,000 
No. No. 
TT 1,518 1,861 
Graim COMDIMES ....0cccccceees 21,159 37,477 
Threshing machines............ 12,800 9,200 
BROT MATAR osteo cssnsccdecee 77,666 86,607 
Light motor-cars ..........++++ 1,895 2,480 
BERR | cconnciescccopespsoreves 113,566 89,114 


Production figures take no account of quality, for which 
the Soviets have not yet been able to fix standards. Much 
of the output both of capital and consumers’ goods would 
be scrapped in other countries. 


Agriculture.—Drought affected cereal grain harvests in 
Soviet Russia in 1936, as in many other countries. The 
estimated yield was 82 million metric tons, compared 
with 88-6 million tons in 1935. Exports were negligible. 
The flax crop, which is very important in Russia, also 
fell below that of 1935. But the cotton crop, 2,230,000 
tons, was the largest on record. No figures are available 
for the potato crop, which apparently fell below that of 
1935. 


Prices and Wages.—The Soviet Government has published 
no price indices since 1932. Food prices remained at 
about the same level as in 1935, while the prices of manu- 
factured goods increased. Average money wages in 
industry, according to official figures, rose by about 20 
per cent., and peasant incomes increased 30-50 per cent. 
Piece-work payments were raised, and wage increases were 
diverted to the more skilled workers. The authorities 
endeavoured, in this way, to encourage increased production 
and greater skill. Unskilled groups are near the subsistence 
level. There was reported to be no unemployment; Soviet 
authorities deny the possibility of unemployment under 
their system. Those who cannot find work in one place 
are helped to move to unsettled regions now being developed. 


Foreign Trade.—The Soviets reported an export surplus 
for the third year in succession. Imports, which declined 
from a peak of 1,105 million gold roubles in 1931 to 241 
millions in 1935, were kept at about the 1935 level in 1936. 
Short and middle-term credits were paid off, and long-term 
credits were accepted from Germany, Great Britain and 
Czechoslovakia, on more favourable terms than any 
previously granted. Figures were cited to show the degree 
of self-sufficiency which has been attained; in 1931 imports 
of machinery and metals amounted to $541 millions, and 
domestic production was valued at 7,400 millions of roubles ; 
in 1936, imports were $120 millions, and production 22,000 
millions of roubles; in 1931 imports of rolled steel were 1-2 
million tons, and production 4-1 million tons; in 1936, 
imports were 120,000 tons, and production 12-5 millions; 
in 1931, 20,000 tons of aluminium were imported, and none 
produced; in 1936, 37,000 tons were produced, and none 
imported; in 1927-8, 145,000 tons of ginned cotton were 
imported, and 238,000 tons were produced; in 1936 17,000 
tons were imported, and 660,000 tons were produced. 


Public Finance.—The internal debt on January 1, 1937, 
stood at 20,400 millions of roubles, having increased 
during 1936 by 5,400 millions. The State also had the use 
of savings bank deposits, which increased in 1936 from 
2,400 millions to 3,500 millions. Public borrowing has 
played a considerable part in financing capital investment 
since 1934, when the public debt was 13,000 millions of 
roubles. But the turnover tax still plays the principal 
part. All internal bonds were refunded during 1936; 
those bearing interest of 12, 10 and 8 per cent. were 
converted into non-negotiable bonds bearing 4 per cent. 
interest. A new law was passed permitting State savings 
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banks to issue loans against bonds up to one-third of their 
face value. The only acknowledged foreign indebtedness 
is $75 millions in trade credits, which will be paid off 
during 1937. Comparisons between Soviet (State owner. 
ship) economy and the economy of other countries may 
well prove misleading. The Soviet public debt, for example 
is partly invested in productive enterprise. The Soviet 
Budget represents the budgets of a large part of industry 
and agriculture. 


General Economic Position.—It is difficult to determine 
whether any branch of Soviet industry is profitable or 
not; all industry is a State monopoly, lacking the standards 
set by competition. For example, no figures are given to 
show the cost of producing synthetic rubber, which is 
very high. Yet the State is determined to replace all 
imports of rubber with domestic production of synthetic 
rubber, in the interests of self-sufficiency. Similarly, the 
enormous investments in the motor industry resulted in 
the first nine months of 1936 in the production of only 
2,480 light cars and 86,000 lorries and buses. The cost 
per car was very great. The Soviet authorities are 
determined to attain self-sufficiency, whatever the cost, 

The inflated rouble, whose internal purchasing power 
appears to be about one-fourth that of the official exchange 
rate, would have to be drastically de-valued to be stabilised, 
There is no evidence of any intention to stabilise the rouble 
in the near future. As long as Soviet peoples can be 
persuaded to live on what their own country produces, 
despite the inevitable hardships that process involves, 
the present system apparently can be continued indefinitely, 
with mounting production, increased capital investment, 
and a growing trade turnover in domestic products. There 
is no evidence of any change in the policy of compelling 
Soviet people to get along on what they themselves produce, 
while domestic industry is learning to produce in greater 
variety and quality. 

Soviet leaders have applied a ‘“‘ war economy ’”’ since 
1930, restricting consumption, in order to force the pace 
of industrialisation and of mechanising agriculture. The 
severity of the process was somewhat relaxed in 1936, but 
the increase of 7,000 millions of roubles in the military 
estimates for 1937 suggests further involuntary savings. 
Almost one-quarter of the State Budget for 1937 has been 
assigned to military expenditure. 


ROUMANIA 


THROUGHOUT the year 1936, the Government of Roumania 
was in the hands of the Liberal party, with Mr Tataresco 
as Prime Minister. There has been no change in foreign 
policy; the maintenance of the Little Entente and of the 
Balkan Pact remains the guiding principle. The ties 
between Roumania and Czechoslovakia were strengthened 
by discussions of economic and military questions. Diplo- 
matic relations with Russia were resumed, and this was 
followed by a trade agreement. Mr Antonesco’s visit to 
Warsaw gave proof of the good relations existing between 
Poland and Roumania. The uncertain political situation 
in Europe caused the Government to increase armaments. 
Economically, 1936 was a year of consolidation and progress. 


Finance.—The financial year, ended March 31, 1936, 
showed a small surplus in the public finances. The ordinary 
Budget for the year 1936-37 was balanced at 
Lei 22,972,419,500; and the Budget for National Defence 
amounted to 2,600 million lei. Both figures were sub- 
stantially higher than those of the previous year. Treasury 
receipts to date suggest that the expenditure provided for 
in the Budget will be met. Owing to increased exports, 
it was possible to resume the payment of the coupons on 
the foreign debt towards the end of the year. 

The profit from the revaluation of the gold revenue was 
appropriated by the Government to provide for additional 
armament expenditure. Banking deposits increased, and 
capital was scarce owing to intense activity in foreign 
trade and in industry. Stringent control over foreign 
exchange transactions and foreign trade by the National 
Bank was maintained. Clearing arrangements and payment 
agreements were concluded with most countries; the most 
important was the Anglo-Roumanian Agreement, which 
was so successful that, at the end of the year, the National 
Bank had accumulated sufficient sterling in the clearing 
account to arrange for the full payment of the commercial 
arrears due to the United Kingdom. 


Agriculture.—Owing to higher world prices for cereals 
and a satisfactory harvest in Roumania, the agricultural 
situation improved. The production of wheat amounted to 
350,314 waggons in 1936, against 262,470 in 1935 and 
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981,540 in 1934. The total harvest of maize was estimated 
at about 500,000 wagons, a slight decrease compared with 
the previous year, but higher than the average production 
of the last ten years. The production of barley, rye and 
oats also increased. Produce was sold at profitable prices. 
The exportable surplus was estimated at 120,000 wagons 
of wheat, 190,000 wagons of barley, 15,000 wagons of rye 
and 28,000 wagons of oats. 


Industry.—The metallurgical and textile industries 
flourished, and the timber trade improved in the second 
half of the year. The total production of crude oil for the 
year amounted to 8,760,000 tons, against about 8,500,000 
tons in the previous year. Prices ranged from 6,500 to 
9,000 lei per wagon according to quality, against 5,800 to 
§,200 at the beginning of the year. The internal con- 
sumption of petroleum products rose from 1,181,373 tons 
in 1931 to over 1,500,000 in 1936. 


Foreign Trade.—The foreign trade regulations had 
established by the end of 1935 a premium of 38 per cent. 
on foreign exchange bought or sold by the National Bank, 
a tax of 12 per cent. on the export of petroleum products, 
and a similar tax on imports. This position was maintained 
during 1936. A certain amount of foreign exchange was 
bought freely to pay for approved imports. Foreign trade 
showed a considerable increase over previous years, which 
was, however, largely due to the very favourable situation 
in world markets. The following figures compare imports 
and exports during the first ten months of the last five 
years :— 


Imports Exports Balance 
Lei Lei Lei 

(000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) 

a ee 9,285,094 13,360,725 + 4,075,631 
1933 ......ccvee 9,569,000 11,674,095 + 2,115,095 
BE esascesesnns 10,557,343 10,850,029 + 292,686 
PEED wscrevcsenss 8,679,506 12,931,132 + 4,251,626 
BESS .nceccccccce 9,824,821 15,903,128 + 6,078,307 


About one-sixth of the total exports were effected in 
compensation against imports. The largest markets for 
Roumanian exports (in the order of their importance) were 
Germany, England, Austria, France and Czechoslovakia; 
Germany was easily first. Imports showed a fall in textiles 
and manufactured goods; semi-manufactured goods and 
raw materials increased considerably. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


DurinG 1936 the recovery of Jugoslavia proceeded at a 
slow but steady pace, until the early autumn, when it 
gained impetus from a bumper harvest and increased 
demand from abroad. 


Foreign Trade.—No fewer than 11 trade agreements were 
concluded in the course of the year: with Germany (two), 
Spain, Greece, Holland, Italy, Turkey, the United Kingdom 
France, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Import control was 
introduced in the spring, to realise the large German debt 
on the clearing account. The limited success of this arrange- 
ment, and the renewed interest shown by other countries 
in Jugoslav agricultural produce, prevented Jugoslav 
interests from being bound entirely to Germany. The first 
place among buyers from Jugoslavia in October was 
attained by Great Britain. The total amount of exports 
during the first 11 months of 1936 was 2,487,000 tons, 
valued at 3,760,700,000 dinars, against 3,119,000 tons, 
worth 3,678,600,000 dinars, in 1935. Hence 2.23 per cent. 
more was obtained in value for 20.25 per cent. less goods. 
Imports for the same period were 872,000 tons, worth 
3,645,500,000 dinars, against 888,000 tons, valued at 
8,363,000,000 dinars, in 1935. With an increase in the 
price of imported articles of only 8.43 per cent., against 
a drop of 1.85 per cent. in quantity, the threatened dis- 
crepancy between the price of exports and imports has 
changed slightly in favour of the agricultural producer. 


Agriculture and Industry.—The harvest of 1936 was the 
best since the war. Wheat yielded 29,200,000 quintals, 
against 19,900,000 in 1935, an average of 13.2 quintals per 
hectare. Maize produced 51,000,000 quintals, against 
38,300,000 in 1935, the yield per hectare being 19.6. The 
cereals harvest was 15 per cent. above the average. The 
peasant was assisted by the settlement of agrarian debts, 
the total of which is estimated at 6,880,000,000 dinars; 
the principal was reduced by 25-50 per cent., the interest 
was brought down to 4.5 per cent., and the time for repay- 
ment was lengthened to 12 years. 


There has been an appreciable advance in all industries, 
especially in timber, milling, beer, meat, textiles, footwear, 
chemicals and metals. Mining results were excellent, with 
an increase of 25 per cent. in production and 30 per cent. 
in value; the index stands at 132 (100 = 1926-30). The 
greatest increases were in pyrites, iron and copper. Two 
new gold mines were opened; and foundries increased their 
output by 64 per cent. A series of successful strikes, 
involving a considerable number of workers, led to a rise 
in wage rates, which had previously been extremely low. 
The number of workers increased during the first nine 
months of 1936 from 594,000 to 651,000, a new high level 
for the last six years. 


Finance.—The Budget returns for the first eight months 
of the year 1936-37 show a big advance on last year’s 
figures; receipts totalled 6,786,100,000 dinars (98.6 per 
cent. of the estimate), against 6,529,000,000 in 1935. 
Expenditure was 5,892,900,000 dinars, and unpaid accounts 
were 154,100,000 dinars, and there is a surplus of 739 million 
which is the first real surplus since the crisis of 1931. 

The dinar was steady throughout the year at 7 Swiss 
francs (old value), or at 10 Swiss francs (devalued). The 
discount rate remained unchanged at 5 per cent. There was 
little change, however, in banking, which is still suffering 
from the 1931 crisis. Of a total of 631 banks, 272 postponed 
payments, 12 are being reorganised, and 37 are in liquida- 
tion. The public continues to favour public as against 
private institutions. The total deposits, from October, 1935, 
to October, 1936, increased from 10,238 million dinars to 
10,622 millions, but although the two chief State banks, the 
State Mortgage Bank and the Postal Savings Bank, showed 
an increase from 1,946 to 2,113 millions, 20 of the leading 
banks recorded a decrease from 3,145 to 3,013 million 
dinars. The National Bank cover increased from 
1,464, 300,000 to 1,626,000,000 dinars, and the circulation 
showed a proportionally smaller increase from 4,889,000,000 
to 5,408,500,000 dinars. 


BULGARIA 


For the first time since the recent depression, the economy 
of Bulgaria showed in the course of 1936, a marked improve- 
ment. One important reason for this was the comparatively 
calm political situation and the relative stability of the last 
Government. The dangerous experiments with the economic 
life of the country, which were so marked in 1934 and 1935, 
were almost abandoned, and State intervention was confined 
to the maintenance of higher prices for agricultural products, 
and the introduction of a new and less prohibitive tariff. 

The foreign exchange monopoly of the National Bank 
was maintained throughout 1936. But the system of import 
quotas was further simplified, and the de facto deprecia- 
tion of the national currency in foreign markets found its 
expression on the local market in the maintenance of a 
premium on devisen up to 35 per cent. 


Agriculture and Industry—Abundant crops of cereals 
tobacco, vegetables and fruit, and a general rise of about 
6 per cent. in the wholesale price-level of almost all products 
were responsible for a notable improvement in the welfare 
of the rural population. Domestic industry was alse 
successful during 1936. The volume of production increased 
in all trades. For the first time since the crisis, bank 
deposits and other investments increased. Several banks are 
expected to distribute dividends. The volume of money 
in circulation was generally greater than in 1935, the 
average being 6 per cent. above the level of that year. 


Foreign Trade.—The foreign trade figures for 1936 were 
particularly satisfactory. Exports increased from 3,253 te 
3,910 million leva, i.e., by 20 per cent., while imports rose 
from 3,009 to 3,181 million leva—6 per cent. The surplus of 
exports strengthened the foreign exchange position of the 
National Bank. It should, however, be remarked that the 
greater part of these devisen are only for clearing purposes. 
The improved balance of payments enabled the Bulgarian 
Government to pay an agreed percentage of the interest on 
the foreign debt. The increased exports to Great Britain 
have brought the latter country to the second place (with 
11 per cent.) on the list of Bulgaria’s customers. 


Public Finance.—A considerable improvement in the State 
finances, the revenue being 12 per cent. above the 1935 
figure, has reduced the Budget deficit, for the first eleven 
months of 1936, to 156 million leva, against 563 millions for 
the corresponding period of 1935. The new agreement, 
concluded at the end of December, 1936, with the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Bondholders, fixed the transferable 
portion on the interest of the loans for the next two years. 
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GREECE 


Tue outstanding political event of the past year in Greece 
was the e<tabli-hment, in the first days of August, of an 
authoritarian government under General Metaxas, which 
dissolved Parliament sine die. Economically, Greece 
made in 1936 some further progress towards recovery, 
though more slowly than in the three previous years. 


Foreign Trade.—Provisional returns for the first eleven 
months show, compared with the corresponding period of 
1935, an increase in both the volume and the value of total 
trade with foreign countries. The increase in value is, 
however, due entirely to larger imports and the rise in 
international prices. The value of exports was lower than 
in the previous year, owing to a falling-off in the exports 
of tobacco. Consequently, the import surplus has increased, 
as the following table shows :— 


(In millions of drachmas) 


January—November 





1935 1936 

SEED cccccnsantnansosen 9,727 10,629 
SEED cbeecexapsessnrsss 6,305 5,847 
Import surplus... 3,422 4,782 


Agriculture, Industry and Commerce.——Agricultural pro- 
duction was, on the whole, smaller than in 1935. On the 
other hand, industrial activity and home trade were 
maintained at a fairly satisfactory level, despite restrictions, 
higher costs and rising wholesale and retail prices. 


Currency.—The external value of the drachma remained 
stable throughout the year. After the devaluation of the 
Swiss franc, near the end of last September, the drachma 
was linked to the pound sterling. Until September, political 
instability and large payments for imports combined to 
deplete the foreign exchange reserves of the Bank of Greece. 
Since September, however, severe measures to prevent 
speculation and the evasion of devisen have been adopted ; 
many people have surrendered their hoarded gold; and the 
exchange position has improved appreciably, although 
transfers have been made abroad, for the payment of 
foreign debt coupons. 


Public Finance.—The principal financial feature of the 
year was the resumption, following a provisional agreement 
with the Committee of Foreign Bondholders, of the service 
on the foreign debt, which was suspended early in 1935. 
Negotiations are understood to be in progress, for a final 
settlement of this question. Drastic economies in State 
expenditure have been promised by the Finance Minister. 
He has forecast a balanced Budget for the financial year 
1937-38; in spite of large outlays for rearmament and 
relief purposes, without any increase in taxation. 


(In millions of drachmas) 


Financial Year 
1935-36 1936-37 
(First seven (First seven 








months) months) 
April—Oct., April—Oct., 

I. Revenue :— 1935 1936 

(a) Estimated (for the whole year)... 11,216 12,833 

PE ccsidevsbiesdosetatsesceteeces 8,722 7,891 

a EE bicidssackssbnobensete panies 6,462 7,006 
Il. Evtenditure :-— 

(a) Estimated (for the whole year)... 12,223 13,908 

(6) Liabilities incurred .......... mie . Ae 12,308 

(c) Payments effected ........... besnene 5,824 6,489 


However, in the first days of January, the Government 
had to increase certain taxes, in order to find 500 million 
drachmas for social relief. 





NORTHERN EUROPE 
DENMARK 


DENMARK in 1936 made trade agreements with Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, Norway, Switzerland and Poland. 
The trade treaty of April 24, 1933, with Great Britain was 
indefinitely prolonged on June 19, 1936. 

The Stauning Cabinet, which has remained in power 
since April 29, 1929, retained popular support. The 
Landsting elections of September 22nd gave the Government 
parties a majority in both Houses. 

Employment.—lrom February 22nd to March 30th, there 
was a widespread lockout, which caused a heavy decline 
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of industrial production and a shrinkage of imports 
Unemployment has slightly declined during 1936 :— 

Number of 

Percentage Organised 

Unemployment Workers 


Number of 
Employed 


PPE wisckderisveeseses 22-1 369,915 287,794 
EP Aisshivekuabenkses 19-7 386,080 310,022 
1936 (approx.) ... 18-7 414,000 337,000 


The Budget.—The National Accounts for 1935-36, the 
Budget for 1936-37, and the proposed Budget for 1937-38, 
are as follows :— 


Proposed 
Accounts Budget, Budget, 
1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
(In million kroner) 
Total revenue (less deficits on state 


enterprises and crown land)... 4/8:9 417-9 421°2 

(Taxes and dutios) ........05.05:. 429-6 426-2 432-3 
Total expenditure  .........secseseee 405-4 416-7 416-0 
Hereof, social purposes (old age 

NON RIN o5e5ksecisenseanny sxe 137-5 141-0 144-3 
Furtherance of trade andindustry 24-2 31-2 25:8 
OPN Se Sacmrscisanseesvnbenisaneennnisa 47-4 46-6 48-0 


It therefore appears that the finances of the State are sound, 


Money and Capital Market.—The krone remained pegged 
to sterling at 22.40. On November 19th the discount rate 
was raised by 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. The policy of 
moderate credit contraction, which the Nationalbank 
commenced in April, 1935, was continued through the 
whole of 1936. On the other hand, because of the rising 
prices of imports, the private banks found it necessary to 
expand their advances to customers. Two new long-term 
loans, aggregating 40 million kroner, were taken up in 
Sweden; and one long-term loan of £14 million was issued 
in London. In addition, several big loan transactions were 
carried through smoothly in the inland market. 


Agriculture.—While the corn harvest was about 20 per 
cent. lower than in 1935, the fodder beet crop was higher; 
the total crop is estimated to be only slightly below that 
of 1935. The average prices obtained for agricultural 
produce have been as follows: 


1935 1936 

Kr. Kr. 
TIDE IE. wasn sbinensanesadenscansan 1,066 1,040 
CERO, DOE AOD. svisnansecaasessccess ae 221 268 
PaOen MAGA, MOT 190 Mew... .ccccccscscsesses 71 78 
a 191 198 
Fresh eggs, per 100 score ..........00008 153 162 
Butter in casks, per 100 kg. ............ 202 218 


The yield on capital invested in farms is estimated to 
have improved from 4 per cent. in 1934-35 to 4.6 per cent. 
in 1935-36. 

Foreign Trade.—The estimated total of foreign trade, 
compared with previous years, is as follows :— 


Total Total Import 
Imports Exports Surplus 
(Million kr.) (Million kr.) (Million kr.) 


Scie asi scckadaaied 1,354 1,235 119 
SE sitet ckneaidien 1,330 1,267 63 
1936 (estimated figures) 1,484 1,380 104 


The value of agricultural exports for the last three years 
has been as follows :— 


1934 1935 1936 
(Million (Million (Million 


Value kr.) kr.) kr.) 

Bacon, meat and other products of 
ENS A dchinadandanhvsnsncnmeakes 448 417 379 
Butter, cheese, raw milk ..............- 262 288 333 
SE: | bic citeieabhchdecdapecbeaspesasins Shean 83 89 112 
Total agricultural exports ............ 874 885 969 


The value of agricultural exports was about 10 per cent. 
higher than in 1935, and only bacon exports ran counter to 
the general trend. The volume of trade with Great Britain 
and Germany was as follows :— 


Imports from: Exports to: 
(Million kr.) (Million kr.) 


1934 :-— 
Great Britain .........00. saasavend 407 740 
IE. pein ccaauecesis inxaueste 288 189 
1935 :-— 
PE OUD i ccawarduededcesses 479 731 
IN + aeuinaseectasbeunstaiees 292 206 
1936 :— 
i oe cca e aera 542 744 
EEE. ancassscnccasstsaverssse 376 280 


The economic situation of Denmark was further improved 
during the year, but the position of agriculture is not yet 
satisfactory. 
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SWEDEN 


THE pace of economic expansion in Sweden was accelerated 
in 1936, and there is now a real boom. Progress became 
particularly marked during the second part of the year, 
when industrial production reached the country’s full 
capacity. On the whole, political events on the Continent 
affected Sweden’s economic life very little. 


Production and Employment.—Exports rose and domestic 
consumption increased; as a result, production recorded 
a further increase in 1936; the general industrial production 
index (100 = 1935) rose during the year from 103 to 112. 
The rise was particularly pronounced for the engineering 
industry, the index for which rose to 118; and it was least 
marked for the foodstuffs industry, which at the end of 
1936 reached an index figure of 109. The iron and steel 
industry worked at full capacity, and raw materials were 
scarce during the latter part of the year. For the period 
January to November, domestic consumption of iron 
totalled 860,000 tons, The building industry also showed 
progress, and the total number of dwellings finished during 
the first nine months of the year was 12,250, compared 
with 11,730 a year ago. On October 1, 1936, the number 
of dwellings under construction totalled 6,904, compared 
with 5,200 at the same date in 1935. The number of 
unemployed gradually declined from a total of 61,400 in 
January to 31,000 at the close of the year; the number 
of unemployed workers, registered by the trade unions, 
fell from 19 per cent. to 10 per cent. of total organised 
labour. 


Shipping.—Sweden’s merchant fleet amounted at the 
end of 1936 to 1,230 vessels, totalling 1.5 million gross 
tons. Some five vessels were laid up, aggregating 12,500 
tons. I‘reights rose by December to the level of 1929, 


Prices.—During 1936 the general price index of the 
Board of Trade rose from 118 to 126 (100 = average 1913). 
The sharpest rise was in the price of raw materials. Never- 
theless, the cost of living index remained practically 
unchanged throughout the year; this cannot, however, last 
indefinitely, and Government interference will be required 
to check the rise in prices. 


Foreign Trade.—The import surplus was reduced in 1936 
to Kr. 114 millions. Total imports during 1936 were 
valued at Kr. 1,619.4 millions, against, Kr. 1,505.4 
millions exports; the corresponding values in 1935 were: 
imports, Kr. 1,476.3 millions, and exports, Kr. 1,297.4 
millions. Of the increase of Kr. 208 millions in exports, 
pulp and paper account for Kr. 34.7 millions, metal for 
Kr. 31.5 millions, and wooden goods for Kr. 28.5 millions. 
Though the increase in value of exports was partly due to 
higher prices, the chief factor was the increase in volume. 
An export item of special interest was iron ore, of which 
Sweden exported 11,224,000 tons, against 7,719,000 tons 
in 1935. 


Public Finance and Banking.—Sweden’s monetary policy 
in 1936 did not vary much from that of 1935. The sterling 
exchange rate remained unchanged at 19.40, and the 
discount rate of the Bank of Sweden at 24 per cent. The 
State debt totalled at the end of 1936 Kr. 2,364 millions, 
against Kr. 2,380 millions a year ago. State bonds of a 
nominal value of Kr. 252 millions were called in for redemp- 
tion, for the purpose of conversion. State revenue showed 
a substantial increase; estimated current revenue rose to 
Kr. 977 millions for the financial year 1937-38, compared 
with Kr. 885 millions for the preceding year. This enabled 
the Government to propose a Budget balanced at Kr. 1,291.5 
millions. The Money Market showed growing easiness 
throughout the year, and the holdings of the joint stock 
banks in cash and at the Bank of Sweden rose during the 
year from Kr. 351 millions to Kr. 464.5 millions; and 
there was practically no rediscounting at the Bank of 
Sweden. A net capital export of Kr. 49 millions took 
place during the year. The marked easiness of money was 
accentuated during December, when the Skandinaviska 
Kredit Aktiebolaget redeemed a balance of Kr. 50 millions 
of registered certificates, and the Swedish Ball Bearing 
Company returned to its shareholders an amount of Kr. 65 
millions. The total deposits of joint stock banks at the 
end of the year amounted to Kr. 3,833 millions, an increase 
during the year of Kr. 201 millions. Total advances rose 
by Kr. 163 millions to a total of Kr. 3,992 millions. This 
increase is rather insignificant in view of the considerable 
business expansion which took place during the year, an 
expansion which to a large extent has been financed out of 
the companies’ own resources. The total foreign assets held 
by the joint stock banks and the Bank of Sweden (net 
balance of current accounts, foreign bills and foreign stocks) 


further increased, and stood at the end of 1936 at Kr. 878 
millions. The total gold reserve of the Bank of Sweden, 
valued at the old statutory parity, amounted on 
December 3ist to Kr. 529 millions; it increased by 
Kr, 121 millions during the year. 


Stock Exchange.—The Stock Exchange showed during 
the year an upward trend. During the year the index of 
listed shares rose from 132.7 to 174.5 (100 = par value), 
with a corresponding increase in the aggregate stock value 
from Kr. 2,178.6 millions to Kr. 2,946.2 millions. In spite 
of prevailing import restrictions on foreign markets, the 
business of the leading export trades recorded a marked 
increase. The bond market displayed a rising tendency; 
the average yield of seven representative Swedish State 
bonds declined from 3.25 per cent. to 3.03 per cent. 


ee 


NORWAY 


AMONG political events during 1936 the Storthing elections 
were most important. The Labour Party, which had gained 
in 1933, was checked; the Conservatives gained 6 seats 
But, with some rearrangement, the Labour Government 
remained in power throughout the year. 


Finance.—The Budget estimates for 1936-37 showed 
expenditure and revenue balanced at 481-4 million kroner. 
The Government introduced a tax of 25 per cent. on all 
interest derived from bank deposits. Old age pensions were 
considerably increased. 

The Money Market was easy, but showed a firmer tone 
during the later part of the year, and the bank rate was 
increased on December 7th from 3} to 4 per cent. The 
limit of the right of issue of the Norges Bank was raised 
by 75 million kroner, the note circulation having risen from 
348 million kroner in January to 428.6 million kroner on 
December 31st. Balances abroad rose from 102.5 to 192 
million kroner. Bank deposits fell during the year by 
nearly 70 million kroner. The Government, municipalities 
and private concerns negotiated loan conversions during 
the first half of the year on easy terms. The Krone was 
pegged to sterling at 19.90 throughout the year. 


Foreign Trade.—The official statistics show a consider 
able expansion of foreign trade. 


Kroner (000’s omitted) 


1935 1936 
PURINE Suixasceccccaccsserannenss 825-4 922-9 
SEINE Saseesecensciavsescosaewe 605-1 685-3 


Higher prices influenced the figures to a certain exteut, 
but it is noteworthy that this expansion has been possible 
in spite of trade restrictions. The heavy rise in imports is 
chiefly due to increased purchases of raw materials, semi- 
manufactured goods and ships. Employment increased 
appreciably, and the index of industrial production for 
November was 131 against 122 in November, 1935. 


Shipping.—The chief feature of the year was the 
appreciation of freights, and the sharp reduction in the 
amount of laid-up tonnage; the figure fell from 281,600 tons 
on April Ist to about 25,000 tons on December Ist. Net 
freights covered the imports surplus of 1936, and left a 
balance of some 10 million kroner. During the year, the 
merchant fleet increased by about 268,000 tons and reached 
a total of 4,201,000 tons. The whaling catch in the 
Antarctic realised a total of about 1,100,000 barrels, which 
was practically the same as in 1935. Oil prices rose steadily, 
especially during the latter half of the year. A dispute 
between British and Norwegian fishing interests about 
limiting production for the season 1936-37, was settled by 
the respective Governments after protracted negotiations. 
The output of the fisheries was valued at some 70 million 
kroner against 66.5 millions in 1935; the total quantity 
landed was 938,000 tons against 818,000 tons in 193. . 


Agriculture.—Crops were above the average, and prices 
continued to rise. Official measures of various kinds 
helped to improve economic conditions among the peasants. 
The wholesale price index rose from 134 to 146.5, i.e. by 
about 10 per cent., and the rise in the cost of living index 
was less marked. 

Operations on the Bourse, especially during the latter 
half of the year, increased steadily in volume, and prices 
climbed to new peaks. Whaling and shipping were 
favourites, but industrial and miscellaneous shares also 
aroused interest. Bonds failed to attract attention, and 
prices fell during the first six months, but the tone was 
brighter during the second half of the year. 
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FINLAND 


THE improvement in internationa] economic conditions was 
reflected in Finland. After the recession of 1935, there 
was marked progress in 1936 towards recovery. 


Public Finance.—The financial position of the State was 
sound. More revenue was collected than in 1935, and the 
estimated yield of taxation was exceeded. In the eleven 
months, January to November, 1936, the current receipts 
of the Treasury amounted to about 3,070 million marks, 
compared with 2,865 millions for the corresponding months 
in the previous year. The booked value of the Public Debt 
was slightly reduced by 47 million marks to 3,119 millions, 
and the service of the Debt decreased in consequence of 
loans being converted at lower rates of interest. 


Prices.—The rise in world prices was chiefly reflected in 
Finland by a rise in the price of exports and imports. 
The price index for exports rose from 77 in December, 1935, 
to 100 in December, 1936, and the price index for imports 
rose in the same period from 88 to 98 points. The price level 
for goods in the wholesale trade only began to rise in the 
autumn and the advance was slight, from 91 in December, 
1935, to 95 points in the same month in 1936. The rise in 
prices did not extend to retail trade. 


Industrial Production.—In the principal branches of 
industry output increased very appreciably, the total 
production reaching a greater volume than in any previous 
year. The index for January to September rose 13 points 
above that of 1935 to 159 (1926 = 100), and was about 
30 per cent. higher than during the last period of prosperity. 
The value of production increased rather more last year 
because of higher prices, and exceeded the previous record 
of 1928 by 11 per cent. The increase in output was largest 
in the timber trade; the value of timber production rose by 
53 per cent., and the rise in the value of the output of the 
paper and pulp industries amounted to 31 per cent. The 
state of the labour market was satisfactory. No important 
disputes occurred, and unemployment was practically 
cured. There was some shortage of labour and wages 
tended to rise. The price of all kinds of grain rose, and 
the harvest was valued at a record of 5,800 million marks, 
compared with 5,100 millions during 1935. Prices for dairy 
produce were, however, unfavourable. 


Foreign Trade.—The volume of foreign trade was a 
record, but the value fell slightly short of the 1928 figures. 
The volume of imports rose by 13 per cent., and the value 
increased by 999 million marks to 6,343 millions. The 
volume of exports rose by 11 per cent., and their value 
by 995 millions to 7,215 millions. There was a surplus 
of exports amounting to 872 million marks, against 896 
millions in 1935. 


The Money Market.—The Money Market was easy 
throughout the year; there was an abundant accumulation 
of capital and a very moderate demand for credit. Rates 
of interest showed a downward tendency, and the demand 
for bonds and shares increased. 

The credits granted by the joint stock banks fell off by 
35 million marks, but their holdings of bonds increased by 
415 millions. The credits granted by the Bank of Finland 
rose by 168 million marks. The cash of the joint stock 
banks reached a record figure of 850 million marks, against 
633 millions a year ago. The net foreign balances of the 
joint stock banks increased from 182 to 312 million marks. 
The position of the Bank of Finland improved; its foreign 
balances grew from 1,267 to 1,492 million marks, and the 
gold reserve increased from 472 to 603 millions. 


LATVIA 


Kkxcovprey continued last year even before devaluation. 
Foreign trade expanded, and there was a substantial 
excess of exports, in contrast to the large import surpluses 
of 1934 and 1933. The State accounts closed in March 
with a small surplus, the first for some years. The Bank of 
Latvia's reserves of foreign currency increased appreciably. 

The gold standard was maintained until October, when 
the over-valuation of the currency led the State to intervene 
in almost every branch of economic activity. Export markets 
were maintained by increasingly heavy subsidies, often 
amounting to 100 per cent., or more, of the export price. 
Even before 1936, the State had acquired a dominating 
position in industry, agriculture and foreign trade, and it 
now controls directly or indirectly most of the important 
sources of production. In banking, through the newly- 
formed Credit Bank, an institution owned and controlled 
by the State, the Government has acquired control. 
A series of decrees gave the Government so much power to 





interfere with the remaining private banks, that it is hard 
to avoid the conclusion that a nationalisation of the banking 
system is envisaged. 

Imports were 122,000,000 lats., against 101,000,000 lats, 
in 1935, and exports rose to 138,000,000 lats. from 
99,000,000 lats. Exports of timber, flax, butter and bacon 
showed marked increases. Grain crops were below the 
average, but those of flax and linseed were satisfactory, and 
that of potatoes excellent. 

The note issue (State and Bank of Latvia) rose durin 
the year to 86,000,000 lats. from 81,000,000 lats. Go 
holdings were written up from 46,000,000 lats. to 77,000,000 
lats. at the time of devaluation; and the foreign currency 
holdings rose during the year to 24,000,000 lats. from 
6,000,000 lats. The Bank rate was reduced by 4 per cent, 
to 5 per cent. from November Ist. Deposits in State and 
private banks and credit institutions at the end of September 
totalled 295,000,000 lats., against 248,000,000 lats. in 
December, 1935. Wholesale prices were steady until 
September, but rose by 10 per cent. in October. 

It is too soon to say how far the recovery is being stimu- 
lated by devaluation. Much depends on whether the 
Government’s policy of intervention is moderated. Of this 
there are as yet no signs, apart from some reduction of 
import quotas and restrictions on payments. 


LITHUANIA 


LITHUANIA succeeded in maintaining the pre-depression 
parity of its currency without recourse to extreme forms of 
restriction. A low standard of living has made possible 
an adjustment to the new conditions, and the improvement 
in the economic situation continued, and was somewhat 
accelerated, in 1936. Exports rose appreciably ; agricultural 
interest charges were lowered; and the prices of several 
important products rose in the world markets. State 
revenues increased equally with expenditure, the banking 
position became more liquid, and gold and foreign currency 
reserves increased substantially. 

Imports were 156,000,000 lits. in 1936, against 129,000,000 
lits. in 1935, and exports rose to 190,000,000 lits. from 
152,000,000 lits., under the stimulus of subsidies and 
the efficient co-operative marketing organisations. Butter, 
bacon and flax exports were much higher. The export 
surplus was 34,000,000 lits., against 23,000,000 lits. in 
1935. Invisible exports, especially emigrants’ remit- 
tances from the U.S.A. ($1,558,000 in 1935), probably 
improved _ substantially. Grain crops were about 
20 per cent. lower than in 1935 (a good year), but the flax 
crop was about the average. The supply of fruit, vegetables 
and potatoes was satisfactory. Dairy-farming, which is 
almost as important as agriculture, continued to advance. 

The Budget for 1936 was balanced at 284,000,000 lits., 
a slight increase on 1935. Receipts from January to 
October totalled 210,000,000 lits., against 193,000,000 lits. 
in the same period of 1935. An internal loan of 15,000,000 
lits. was raised in November to finance additional expendi- 
ture in 1937 on armaments. 

Gold and devisen at the Bank of Lithuania totalled 
79,000,000 lits. at the end of December, against 54,000,000 
lits. in 1935, and the note circulation increased to 
110,000,000 lits. from 104,000,000 lits. The bank rate 
was reduced from 6 to 54 per cent. on July Ist. Total 
deposits in all banks, including the Bank of Lithuania, 
were 229,000,000 lits. at the end of October, against 
178,000,000 lits. in 1935. 

Wholesale prices rose by 12 per cent., and the rise was 
steepest at the end of the year. There has been a marked 
advance in exports, and the foreign exchange position has 
been strengthened. Any further lowering of the standard 
of living seems to be unnecessary, and the chances of 
devaluation have been appreciably lessened. An agreement 
signed in August provides for a recovery of the trade with 
Germany, which was lost as a result of the Memel dispute. 


ESTONIA 


THE economic recovery, which began with the abandonment 
of the gold standard in 1933, spread in 1936 from foreign 
to domestic trade; and industrial production rose by 
about 13 per cent. to a record level. Imports, especially 
of machinery and metals, substantially increased, but 
exports rose only slightly, because of unfavourable harvests 
and increased home consumption. There was a small 
import surplus, in contrast to the export surpluses of 
previous years. Invisible exports probably increased, 
Unemployment was negligible, and there was a shortage of 
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skilled workers. Labour tended to drift from agriculture 
to industry. Wholesale prices rose by 6 per cent., and the 
cost of living by 5 per cent. Wages rose sharply. State 
finance remained sound, and revenue was larger than in 
1935. 

Imports totalled 87,000,000 kr., against 69,000,000 kr. in 
1935; and exports were 83,000,000 kr., against 80,000,000 kr. 
It is stated that the larger imports were from countries 
with which Estonia had credit balances under clearing 
agreements. The yield of rye, barley, oats and mixed corn 
was considerably below the average, but the wheat harvest 
was above normal; and there was an excellent harvest of 
potatoes and hay. Root crops for fodder, and flax, were 
above the average. 

The Budget for 1936-37 was originally balanced at 
78,000,000 kr., but an additional 10,000,000 kr. was subse- 
quently allocated to assist agriculture and industry. 
Revenue from April to October totalled 54,000,000 kr., 
against 46,000,000 kr. in the same period of 1935. The 
Government has no short-term debt, and the service of the 
League Loan was maintained. Note circulation on 
December 3lst was 44,000,000 kr., against 40,000,000 kr. 
in 1935; and gold and foreign currency reserves were 
43,000,000 kr., against 36,000,000 kr. Deposits in the 
principal private and co-operative banks totalled 89,000,000 
kr. at the end of November, against 73,000,000 kr. in 1935, 
and loans were 93,000,000 kr., against 82,000,000 kr. 

In general, there has been an extraordinarily sharp 
improvement since 1933, but the excess of imports, the 
shortage of labour and the rise in prices and wages suggest 
that the encouragement of industry has proceeded far 
enough and that further expansion of credit should be 
avoided. 





AMERICA 
UNITED STATES 


THE year 1936 opened with business active and money 
rates extremely low, but with some apprehension of the 
continued increase of excess reserves produced by the 
influx of gold. By the middle of the year, business was 
even more active, and, with the fourth successive drought, 
agricultural prices rose sharply. The political campaign 
had no obvious effect on business, probably because its 
outcome was never in question. When the year ended, 
industries producing consumer and household goods were 
booming, heavy industries were active, and primary com- 
modity prices were advancing excitedly with heavy forward 
contracting. Labour troubles, conspicuously absent in 
1935 and early 1936, became serious in the fourth quarter 
of the year; a great maritime strike, innumerable “‘ bottle- 
neck ’’ and “ stay-in "’ strikes, and the prospect of a major 
strike in the automobile industry. 


Legislation.—The legislation of the Second Session of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress included the Social Security Act, 
which provided a Federal plan for pensions and State plans 
for unemployment insurance; the Soil Conservation Act, 
to replace the sections of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
which were invalidated by the Supreme Court; the Undis- 
tributed Profits tax, compelling corporations to distribute 
their earnings; and the Veterans’ Bonus. Administrative 
decisions included the increase of 50 per cent. in the reserve 
requirements of member banks (August 15th); the 
Tri-partite Monetary Agreement (September 25th); and 
the announcement that the Stabilisation Fund would buy 
and retain gold, rather than permit its automatic monetiza- 
tion by the Reserve Banks (December 22nd). 


Treasury Finance.—At the end of 1936, the public debt 
amounted to about $34,400 million, an increase of $3,800 
millions in the calendar year, compared with an increase of 
$2,100 millions in 1935. This total does not include about 
$4,700 millions of fully guaranteed securities, or about 
$2,600 millions of contingent liabilities; these items have 
increased only slightly in the past year; of the increase 
in the Federal debt, about $2,000 millions is attributable 
to the Bonus. The Treasury offered four long-term bonds 
during the year; the issue of March was of 12-15-year 
bonds at 2} per cent., that of December of 13-17-year 
bonds at 24 per cent. The five-year notes also fell from 
1} per cent. to 1} per cent. Including Bills, the Treasury 
brought out 73 issues in all in the course of the year. 


Banking.—During the year no open market operations 
were carried out by the Federal Reserve Banks, but the 
reserve requirements of the member banks were raised 
by 50 per cent. During the calendar year, the monetary 





gold stock increased by $1,126 millions to $11,251 millions, 
and gold certificates in the Reserve Banks increased by 
$1,300 millions to $8,852 millions. Currency in circulation 
increased by $668 millions; and member bank reserve 
balances by $985 millions, which was rather less than the 
increase in gold stock. The retirement of National Bank 
notes continued; they fell from $493 millions in November, 
1935, to $320 millions in November, 1936. Silver certi- 
ficates, however, rose from $947 millions to $1,211 millions 
in the same period. The net increase in currency mostly 
took the form of Federal Reserve notes. 

The reporting member banks, on December 30, 1936, 
showed a total of loans and investments of $22,931, an 
increase of $2,036 millions (10 per cent.) in the calendar 
year. Of this increase, $900 millions was in commercial 
loans, a similar amount in Government and guaranteed 
securities, and $200 millions in ‘‘ other securities.’’ Reserves 
with the Reserve Banks increased by $566 millions, and 
demand deposits by $1,684, about 10 per cent. in each case. 
This year was the first since 1929 to witness an increase in 
commercial loans. 


The Money Market.—Except for Government paper, one 
could scarcely speak of a Money Market. The discount rate 
of the New York Reserve Bank has been less than 1} per 
cent., and call money was pegged at 1 per cent. in June. 
Business in commercial paper was nominal; customers’ 
loans in New York City ran at about 2} per cent., with an 
increasing demand after the middle of the year. tele 

One of the outstanding facts of the Money Market is the 
replacement of brokers’ loans by short Government paper. 
The market for call money or brokers’ loans shrank to 
about $1,000 millions during the depression, and has only 
slightly increased during the recovery. On the other hand, 
the Budget deficit has been chiefly financed with short 
paper, and this has reached a figure roughly equivalent 
to that of the brokers’ loans in the late °20’s. 


The Capital Market.—The issue market of 1936 could 
fairly be described as ‘‘ boiling.” In addition to Federal 
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financing, capital issues (as tabulated by the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle) amounted to $6,255 millions, of 
which $1,986 millions were described as new capital, and 
$4,269 millions as refunding. Of the new capital issues, 
$746 millions were for .ocal government. Approximately, 
$1,200 millions were new capital for private enterprise 
(mostly bonds), compared with $400 millions in 1935 ; and 
$178 millions in 1934. Thus, the market was predominantly, 
though not exclusively, one of refinancing. 

The market in listed obligations was strong throughout 
the year, except for a minor relapse in April; and the year 
ended with high prices in the Stock Market. The Standard 
Statistics average of 90 shares rose by about 30 per cent., 
but the advance was distinctly “‘selective’’; rails and 
utility equities made little net progress after February, 
despite an increase in car-loadings, and a rather spectacular 
increase in electric power consumption. 


Commodity Prices.—In the last half of the year, there 
was a sharp increase in primary commodity prices; Moody’s 
index rose by about 25 per cent. in six months. This 
movement found little reflection in the wholesale price index 
of the Bureau of Labour, which rose only from 80.6 
(December 28, 1935) to 84.1 (December 26, 1936). The 
official index of retail food prices showed similar inertia : 
82.5 (November 17, 1936) compared with 81.5 (November 19, 
1935). Similarly, the official cost-of-living index (quarterly) 
rose only by 2.1 per cent. from October 15, 1935, to 
September 15, 1936, when it was 82.4; the lowest figure 
during the depression was 74.5 (June, 1933). 


Industry.—Industrial production stood at 96 in November, 
1935, and 114 in November, 1936; the unadjusted (for 
seasonal) average of the last quarter of 1935 was 97, of 
the first quarter of 1936, 95; of the second quarter, 104; 
of the third quarter, 106; and of the final quarter, about 
112. In this increase, steel production was conspicuous : 
the index of steel output for November, 1936, was 138, 
compared with 96 for November, 1935. Textiles were also 
remarkably active throughout the year. In addition, there 
was a great increase in building: the index of residential 
building was 12 in 1934 and 21 in 1935, while the average 
for the last half of 1936 was well above 40. Retail trade, 
measured by the sales of department stores, was between 
10 and 15 per cent. above that of 1935. 


Agriculture.—Agricultural income ($7,800 millions, in- 
cluding about $300 millions of benefit payments) was about 
10 per cent. above 1935; it was almost double the income 
of 1932. It was, however, still below that of 1930, and far 
below the figure of the '20’s. In 1936, the long-sought 
parity was reached; that is, the index of agricultural prices 
stood in the same relation to the index of non-agricultural 
prices as in 1909-14. This was achieved by a considerable 
reduction of supply, partly because of planned curtailments, 
more because of the severe drought in early summer. 
Cotton stocks, which on July 31, 1932, were 13 million 
bales, were but half that amount on July 31, 1936. The 
year saw the nullification of the A.A.A., and the passage of 
the Soil Conservation Act in its place. One important 
fact should be borne in mind: for four successive years 
the weather in the West has been unusually dry; and in 
two of these years (1934 and 1936) this drought was a 
meteorological phenomenon of great severity. Such a 
sequence is unusual, if not unprecedented. 


Foreign Trade.—For the 11 months ended November, 
exports rose by almost 10 per cent., from $2,059 millions 
in 1935 to $2,223 millions in 1936; but imports increased 
still more, from $1,861 millions to $2,174 millions. This 
gives an export surplus of goods of only $50 millions for 
the 11 months, one-quarter of the surplus in the same period 
of 1935, and little more than one-tenth of that in 1934. 
Net silver imports for the period were $178 million, com- 
pared with $289 millions in the first 11 months of 1935; 
this reflected the lower price, and there was perhaps some 
reduction in volume. Net gold imports were $1,060 millions, 
compared with $1,549. There was therefore an import 
surplus, including bullion, of about $1,200 millions in the 


first 11 months of 1936, compared with about $1,650 in 
1935. 


ARGENTINA 


Tue first half of 1936 was marked by trade depression, and 
exports fell after the drought of the previous year. In July, 
however, there was a sharp recovery, due to the rise in the 
price of Argentine products, caused by the drought in the 
United States. The improvement became steadily more 
pronounced and continued up to the end of the year. 
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Foreign Trade.—In market value exports were slightly 
higher, and imports were appreciably lower than in 1935 :— 


1935 1936 
(Eleven months) 
Pesos Pesos 
CO 1,443,278, 542 1,447,718, 126 
a 1,078,979,523 1,012,384 ,555 
Export surplus 364,299 019 435,333,571 


Trade between Argentina and her chief customers and 
suppliers in 1936 was as follows :— 


Argentine Argentine 
Exports to Imports from 
(First eleven months) 
Market Value Tariff Value 


Pesos Pesos 
United Kingdom......... 451,927,699 219,041,573 
United States ............ 152,764,170 154,150,063 
i IE eee 95,702,982 49,787,088 


Netherlands ............00. 
EET croc tatcusttonakes 
NEIIUE “sob ds Sc cusnikscndse 


89,415,148 
88,392,264 
86,996,589 


29,108,586 
98,742,149 
67,435,075 


SE Tic Uadascbuvessteeuk 73,573,143 46,150,982 
SEED Unt hamuaiccckssceuabone 30,140,039 55,578,759 
iia dei caeess 22,708,898 15,573,429 
Oe 19,599,070 39,068,074 


The total figures include 172,017,832 pesos worth of 
goods shipped for orders, the ultimate destination being yet 
unknown. Among the chief changes in the distribution 
of foreign trade are the increase in Japanese purchases and 
the decrease in Japanese sales. Brazil, which in 1935 held 
sixth place as a buyer of Argentine goods has now jumped 
to third place. Italy bought only half as much from 
Argentina as in 1935, but sold considerably more. 


Grain Prices.—In March the Government raised the basic 
price of maize from 4.40 pesos to 5 pesos per 100 kilos. In 
December the minimum price of wheat was abolished while 
that of maize was retained. The Government's decision was 
due to the great improvement in world prices which had 
occurred in the preceding months, and to the disappearance 
of any important wheat and linseed surplus which might 
weigh upon the market. The basic price of maize was 
maintained because, as a result of last season’s bumper crop, 
there was an enormous quantity of maize available for 
shipment; with prospects of another record crop a fall in 
price remained a possibility. Owing to a strong world 
demand, however, maize at present is well above the basic 
price. 

Agriculture.—Although some damage was done by a late 
frost in November and by torrential rains towards the end 
of the year, the weather in 1936 was very favourable, and 
prospects for all crops are very good. Owing to a partial 
crop failure in the United States and Canada, and a strong 
demand from the consuming countries, cereal and linseed 
prices are very much higher than a year ago. There has 
also been a very great improvement in the price of wool. 
Cattle prices, however, were decidedly weak towards the 
end of the year. 


Exchange.—The official import rate and the free market 
for the peso remained very steady during the first five 
months of the year, at about 17 and 18 pesos respectively 
tothe f. In June, however, the free market rate of exchange 
began to decline rapidly owing to the fall in exports. The 
fall in the official rate was much less marked. On July 3rd 
the value of the £ in the free market reached a high-water 
mark of 18.85 and the official rate touched 17.08 pesos. 
Thereafter, there was a rapid recovery, due to the rise in 
cereal prices on the news of the drought and dust storms in 
the Northern Hemisphere. The improvement in the value 
of the peso became more pronounced towards the end of the 
year, and the free market rate became nearly the same as 
the official rate. On December 9th, the Government 
reduced the official rate from the then existing level of 17 
to 16 pesos to the f. The official buying or export rate of 
exchange remained at 15 pesos to the { throughout the year. 


Money Market.— Both the borrowing and the lending rates 
of banks fell appreciably during the year. This is attributed 
indirectly to the plethora of funds made available by the 
revaluation of the gold stock in 1935, and the repayment 
by the Federal Government of its debt to the Banco de la 
Nacién Argentina. Owing, however, to the absence in 
Argentina of a highly organised money market, banks adjust 
their rates to suit their own requirements, and there is a 
wide discrepancy between maximum and minimum rates. 
In consequence, the money market—if such can be said to 
exist—is of very much less importance relatively than in the 
world’s leading financial centres. In February the Central 
Bank fixed the minimum re-discount rate at 34 per cent., 
and thereby through the operation of the Banking Law, the 
maximum rate of interest on Savings Bank deposits was 
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reduced to 2} per cent., and that on sight deposits to } 
percent. Asa result of economic and financial improvement 
taxation was substantially reduced during the year. The 
most important change was the raising of the tax-free 
minimum income from 200 to 400 pesos per mensem, as 
from the beginning of 1936. 


BRAZIL 


Yur past year has been the quietest since 1930, and the 
new confidence in the Government is clearly shown by the 
expansion of trade, the decrease in labour trouble and the 
more general prosperity. The partial loan service, the 
so-called ‘‘ Oswaldo Aranha’”’ scheme, and the liquidation 


of the ‘‘ frozen credits’’ have continued normally and 
punctually. The first part of the electrification scheme, 
which was contracted with The Metropolitan-Vickers 


Export Co., is practically finished ; trial runs have been made 
and operation will soon be started. Only one new gold mine 
of importance has been placed in production; but other 
concerns have extended operations and opened new mines. 
The export of iron and manganese ore in the last eleven 
months of 1936 increased from 99,000 tons to 259,000, 
compared with the same period of 1935, 


Industry.—Industrialisation continues rapidly, and in 
addition to genuine national industries, a number of Ameri- 
can and European (except British) firms are installing 
branch factories, or assembling plants. British industry 
is gradually losing what little is left of its market. The 
largest industrial centre is Sdo Paulo, and the following 
figures speak eloquently of the pace of development in 
this State : 


Value of industrial production Contos 
ROAD s éacerncdcudccranmaganeesaas weeds 274,000 
BOZS isessevsersccedseovecscasaceveeds 1,213,000 
RE eisiies saschnteeoksseoesiaeeern 2,919,000 


In 1935 there was 3,188,000 contos invested in 7,840 


factories, with 275,000 h.p. installed and employing 213,000 
hands. 


The principal items of production in 1935 were : 


Contos 
I ici Ale alas 915,000 
Metal and machines ..........cese0s 394,000 
CRUE cactcsxeconnnsenccesindscenes 376,000 
CEE dascccncedsensavesencnsees 254,000 
PANy MUNIN 66 sess Sacacdcascusieoaee 220,000 
Building material «...:.0ccsccosssoee 86,000 
POE Biciiienssinedisiacarizcnces 70,000 


Drilling for oil has continued, but so far without any 
definite result. The State of Bahia is planning to subsidize 
exploitation of the Marahu oilshale (18 per cent.) deposits, 
and will probably use German equipment. 


Power.—A number of supply companies are increasing 
their generating capacity to carry the fast increasing load. 
But, because of the 1934 Water Code, several concerns, 
which in the past have generated hydro-electric power, and 
still have great reserves for development, are now going over 
to oil-burning steam plants. These involve less capital cost 
for new installation, but the cost of power is higher. More- 
over, it is necessary to use the country’s surplus exchange 
to buy foreign fuel. 


_ Foreign Trade.—Both exports and imports show increases 
in tonnage and value, as the following figures for the first 
eleven months of the year indicate : 


1935 1936 
1,000 1,000 £1,000 1,000 1,000 £1,000 
Tons Contos Gold Tons Contos Gold 
MOTUR: kccsccces 3,886 3,492 24,968 4,053 3,861 27,126 
Exports ......... 2,492 3,720 30,057 2,830 4,423 35,234 
OAs acisveeases 228 5,089 562 8,108 


The export of coffee, which last year accounted for 
nearly 50 per cent. of total exports, in 1936 was only 40 per 
cent.; about 1,000,000 bags fewer than last year were 
exported; but the price obtained was about the same as 
last year. The value per ton of imports and exports also 


increased, 
Average value per ton 
1935 1936 
Milreis £ gold Milreis £ gold 
MUADOTES .ccccecee $876 £6°3 $925 £6°5 
eo $1,492 £12-1 $1,563 £12-5 


The German-Brazilian compensation agreement is still in 
force. This has an adverse effect on the export trade of 
Britain and U.S.A. to Brazil. 


CHILE 


COMMERCIAL conditions in Chile during 1936 continued to 
be favourable, but present indications are that business 
activity in general has reached its limit. The level of 
industrial production in 1936, according to the official index 
was 4.5 per cent. higher than in 1935. The production of 
mines (nitrate, copper, iodine, coal, gold, etc.), was main- 
tained at about the same level as in the previous year. 
The grain harvest was good; but the potato crop was 
poor. Building activity, both public and private, was 
carried on with great intensity. Total construction was, 
however, lower than in 1935. 


Foreign Trade.—Exports in 1936 amounted to 562.7 
million pesos, against 464.4 millions in 1935, an increase 
of 21 per cent. Imports increased by 17 per cent. A 
noteworthy feature was the large increase in imports from 
Germany. In 1936, imports from Germany amounted to 
99.6 million gold pesos, against 60.8 millions in 1935. The 
United States of America came second with 88 million 
pesos in 1936 and 82.1 millions in 1935, and Great Britain 
third with 45.4 million pesos in 1936, against 57.4 millions 
in 1935. The large increase in Chile’s foreign trade with 
Germany is largely due to the Compensation Treaty with 
that country, which was recently extended to June 1938. 
A considerable rise of prices took place in 1936, due to 
the reaction in the prices of agricultural products and raw 
materials abroac and, more especially, to the domestic 
boom. The index of wholesale prices up to November, 1936, 
rose by 15 per cent., and the cost of living index increased 
by 11 per cent. 


Exchange Rates.—Since the devaluation of the I’rench 
franc, the Bank again bases its rates on the U.S. dollar. 
The export exchange rates, which are controlled by the 
Exchange Committee, rose somewhat in 1936. The average 
quotation of the pound sterling was 130 pesos (against 
119 in 1935); the dollar 26 pesos (compared with 24.25) ; 
the French franc 1.55 pesos (against 1.68) and the 
reichsmark 7.89 pesos (against 8.10). The depreciation of 
the peso in the unofficial market was more pronounced ; 
the pound sterling was quoted at one time at approximately 
150 pesos. The average rate for sterling in the free market 
was 138.40 pesos (against 123.15) and for the dollar 27.85 
pesos (against 25.10). 


Finance.—The Budget for 1937 has recently been approved 
by Congress, with revenue and expenditure at 1,445.7 million 
pesos. The surplus of revenue over expenditure for 1936 
will probably be sufficient to cover the deficit. This insti- 
tution has published recently a statement regarding the - 
service on the foreign debt. It received $4,919,573.90 U.S. 
in 1936, on account of profits of the Nitrate Sales Corpora- 
tion and taxes from the copper producing companies. One- 
half of this amount will be allocated to the payment of 
interest at the rate of 6.05 per mille on nominal capital. 
The other half will be allotted to the redemption of bonds 
to a nominal value of $15,839,000 U.S., £71,660 and Sw. 
Fes. 839,300. After effecting these redemptions, including 
some extra amortisations, the foreign debt will be 
reduced to £29,524,582, $233,607,500 U.S. and Sw. Fes 
118,637,700. 


URUGUAY 


UruGuay is enjoying a period of moderate prosperity. 
The demand for cattle is steady at prices appreciably 
above the average of recent years. The Government has 
carried through a comprehensive plan cf financial reform. 
The fiscal accounts show a surplus, and the arrangements 
regarding service of the National Debt have teen regularly 
implemented. The new wool clip is meeting with a steady 
demand at high prices, and by the beginning of January, 
1937, over 80 per cent. had already been sold. Business is 
active, and prices high in the important hides and skins 
markets. 

Through the medium of the State Bank, the Government 
is utilising the Exchange Fund to maintain stable foreign 
exchange rates, and meanwhile, owing to the ready disposal 
of the wool clip, the tendency is for the value of the peso to 
appreciate. Great Britain heads Uruguayan trade returns 
on both import and export account. The Exchange Com- 
mission is dealing promptly with applications for exchange 
required for payment of imports received from countries 
to which quotas have been allotted. Various commercial 
agreements have been concluded, and the Republic has an 
export surplus. 
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COLOMBIA 


ALTHOUGH there was no outstanding improvement in general 
conditions during 1936, progress has been made towards 
economic stability. The country’s chief exports are petro- 
leum, coffee, bananas and hides, and these continue to find 
a ready market at prices reasonably profitable to producers. 
The country is very rich in natural resources, and is 
diversifying its products for export. Steady progress is 
being made in the production of gold, and a new petroleum 
law has recently been passed designed to attract foreign 
capital. 

The Budget for 1936 was balanced chiefly through in- 
creased direct taxation. There was a definite increase in 
the total value of exports in 1936 over 1935, and this 
tendency should continue because higher prices are now 
being obtained for the new coffee crop. The agreement 
recently reached in Bogota with other American coffee- 
producing countries is expected to benefit the industry. 
Because of good coffee sales, there is an ample supply of 
exchange in the commercial exchange market, which 
represents about 88 per cent. of export exchange; the 
remaining 12 per cent. is sold to the Government for official 
purposes. Reforms to the Constitution last autumn 
empowered the Government to intervene to a greater extent 
in industry and commerce; but there appears to be little 
prospect of actual intervention in private enterprises. 


ECUADOR 


THE gold reserves of Ecuador declined considerably in 
the middle of 1936, and in July the Government reimposed 
control over exchange and imports. The Central Bank 
became the sole buyer and seller of exchange, and also 
controls imports by means of permits. Business was very 
restricted until the machinery of control was prepared, and 
the issue of foreign exchange for imports has been made 
slowly. Towards the end of 1936, steps were taken to meet 
the difficult position in the foreign exchange market. 
Certain reforms have been introduced to speed up the control 
organisation; and the Banco Central del Ecuador has 
contracted in New York a loan of U.S.$300,000 for a period 
of three months. This loan, it is stated, will be used to 
relieve the congestion of goods in the Customs. The authori- 
ties now believe that they will be able to provide exchange 
cover for all import permits issued. 

Ecuador stands to benefit by the improvement in the 
cocoa and coffee markets. Locally, cocoa is in strong 
demand, and prices have risen. Reports about the Christmas 
crop of cocoa are satisfactory. The coffee market is active, 
with prices firm. Negotiations are going on to extend the 
trade agreement between Germany and Ecuador; and a 
German loan to Ecuador is expected. The Government is 
also understood to be negotiating with North American 
contractors, for the construction of roads in the Republic. 


PERU 


THE political situation has been somewhat uncertain; and 
in mid-November, 1936, the term of office of President 
Benavides was extended for a further period of three years. 
Certain additional powers were conferred upon the President, 
and in view of the more prosperous economic conditions, 
the Government is likely to remain in a strong position. 
Peru has continued to avoid control of foreign exchange 
operations. The exchange value of the currency has 
steadily improved. Mining for copper and other minerals 
has recently made considerable progress, and the petroleum 
industry continues to expand. 

Peru is a cheap producer of cotton and sugar, and stands 
to benefit by the recent advance in commodity prices. 
Reports on the coming cotton crop are generally favourable, 
and dealings in cotton futures, and in sugar, are active at 
advancing prices. A trade agreement between Peru and 
Great Britain was signed in October, 1936, on a “‘ most- 
favoured-nation ”’ basis. Peru’s overseas trade is steadily 
expanding, although it is believed that the markets are 
rather overstocked, particularly with cheap German and 
Japanese goods; this may temporarily affect the import 
markets and retail prices, 


BOLIVIA 


AFTER the end of the war with Paraguay, Bolivian military 
forces were demobilised by easy stages, and the consequent, 
shortage of labour adversely affected the production of tin. 
The new President refuses to be influenced by those of his 
supporters who desire an extreme programme of social 
reform. There is an acute shortage of exchange cover, and 
levies are being made on individuals and firms, to obtain 


foreign currencies. New exchange regulations were issued 
in mid-November, 1936; imports are subject to very strict 
control, and the banks have agreed upon a commercial rate 
of about Bs. 160 per { sterling. Tin exporters have to hand 
over 35 per cent. of their export drafts to the Exchange 
Control, and are paid at the official rate of 50 bolivianos 
per f. 

The cost of living is rising rapidly and some uneasiness 
is being caused by lack of rain this season. This may 
seriously affect the crops at lower altitudes, and thus 
aggravate the already difficult situation caused by the 
shortage of foodstuffs. Bolivia should eventually benefit, 
however, by the rise in metal prices. About 25 per cent. of 
the world production of tin comes from Bolivia; and a new 
international tin regulating scheme has just been concluded, 
to last five years. 


PARAGUAY 


PARAGUAY withstood the financial strain of the Chaco 
War in a remarkable manner, and the past year was a period 
of readjustment. The present Government has made every 
endeavour to restore normal conditions. The revised 
Moratorium Law of October Ist provided for the further 
liquidation of outstanding obligations, including blocked 
commercial debts. The position of the cattle-raising industry 
is relatively satisfactory, and prospects are encouraging. 
There has been an influx of fresh capital from abroad, 
mainly for the cotton-growing industry. The past year saw 
a welcome recovery in the timber industry, and exports 
greatly exceeded those of the preceding five years. Foreign 
markets remained firm, with attractive offers. Business has 
been checked by the low level of the River Paraguay, but 
the river is now rising. Camps and cattle are in good 
condition, and prospects for the 1937 cotton crop are 
satisfactory. The market for mild tobacco continues 
inactive, but shipments of strong tobacco to Argentina 
have recently expanded considerably. Business is expected 
to improve in 1937. The progress which has already been 
made is reflected in the steady appreciation of the Para- 
guayan peso since November. 


VENEZUELA 


THE election in December of General Lopez Contreras, as 
President of Venezuela, was welcomed. Conditions are 
settling down under the new regime, and there has been 
some improvement in the commercial situation. Venezuela 
is fortunate in having no external debt. Exchange control 
has been so far avoided; but a Decree published at the 
beginning of December, 1936, which established export 
premiums on coffee, cattle and other national products, 
empowered the Government to adopt measures in future to 
regulate all exchange operations. This may be due to the 
shortage of exchange in the market; sporadic strikes in the 
oilfields have interrupted the supply of exchange. The 
Government, however, possesses considerable gold reserves 
and has stated its determination not to devalorise the 
currency. The 1935 coffee crop was poor, and the move- 
ment of exports slow. This, combined with the foreign 
currency requirements of political emigrés, was partly 
responsible for the exchange shortage. The new coffee crop 
is satisfactory, however, and there is a good demand at 
higher prices. The new cocoa crop should begin to arrive 
in January, 1937, and the exchange stringency should then 
tend to be alleviated. 


MEXICO 


THERE was serious labour trouble in Mexico in the summer 
of 1936, but commerce and industry seem to have returned 
to normal conditions. The paper peso was pegged to the 
United States dollar, but by a Decree of August, 1936, the 
silver peso was again made the unit of currency, at 3.60 
pesos to the U.S. dollar. Paper peso notes are to be with- 
drawn from circulation, within six months from August last. 
The Bank of Mexico has been given greater powers to control 
the note issue and the foreign exchange. The return to 
silver should encourage silver mining, which has already 
been stimulated by the rise in world prices and by the 
purchases of the United States. The estimated production 
of petroleum in the first seven months of 1936 was approx1- 
mately the same as in the same period of 1935. New roads 
facilitated the movement of goods, particularly of agri- 
cultural products. Prospects, however, do not appear 
favourable for any considerable growth in trade with the 
United Kingdom. Recent New York reports indicate that 
negotiations are proceeding for the refunding of the 
Mexican external debt. 
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ASIA 
JAPAN 


In spite of the military insurrection in February last and 
its repercussions, the year 1936 in Japan witnessed further 
economic recovery. Industrial activity was generally well 
maintained, and production in many lines of the major 
industries reached highest figures on record. The course of 
foreign trade was satisfactory, although exports did not 
quite maintain the preceding year’s rate of expansion. 
The rice crop was exceedingly good after two consecutive 
lean years, and the agricultural situation improved con- 
siderably. Commodity prices rose to the highest level 
since 1929. The Government continued to finance the 
Budget deficit by inflationary borrowing, but no marked 
currency expansion occurred; the money market was 
quiet; and the exchange value of the yen remained stable. 
Relations with foreign countries, however, were hardly 
encouraging. Although the trade war against Australia 
has just come to a close, negotiations with Egypt and the 
Dutch East Indies for a new trade agreement have not 
been reopened since the breakdown in 1934. Possibly 
offended by the anti-Red pact with Germany, the Soviet 
Government refused to ratify the new fishery treaty. 


Public Finance.—The Budget for 1936-37 estimated 
expenditure at 2,305-5 million yen against estimated 
revenue of 1,584-2 million yen, revealing again an appalling- 
ly large deficit of 721-3 million yen, which is to be met 
almost entirely by fresh borrowing. Compared with the 
preceding year, expenditure in 1936 increased by 90-1 million 
yen, while revenue rose by 177-8 millian yen. Relief works 
and national defence are responsible for the increase in 
expenditure. The growth in revenue, on the other hand, 
is mainly accounted for by increased tax revenue and 
larger receipts from Government undertakings, 

The national accounts for the first six months of the 
current fiscal year ended September 30th disclose revenue 
amounting to 441,414,000 yen and expenditure of 700,562,000 
yen, against 683,862,000 yen and 672,167,000 yen, 
respectively, for the corresponding period of 1935. The 
Budget estimates for the next fiscal year show ex- 
penditure at 3,038-5 million yen against a revenue 
of 1,918-2 million yen, with a huge deficit of 1,120-3 
million yen, one-third of which is to be covered by fresh 
taxation and the rest by a newloan. The National Debt 
rose by 655 million yen to 10,135-7 million yen during the 
first eleven months of 1936. The following table gives 
Budget estimates for three fiscal years :— 


(In million yen) 


1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
Expenditure ............ 2,215-4 2,305-5 3 038-5 
II 4 5 i estscinesiaicds 1,406-3 1,584 -2 1,918-2 
IE i vii duscinidctieetscios 809-0 721-3 1,120-3 


Money and Investment.—Conditions in the money 
market were on the whole easier in 1936 than in the 
preceding year. The Bank rate was reduced from 3-65 
per cent. to 3-29 per cent. in April. Despite vast Govern- 
ment borrowing the note circulation pursued its normal 
course, but at a level of some 70 million yen above that 
of 1935. The yen exchange maintained stability, moving 
in close sympathy with the sterling exchange. Official 
quotations for sterling remained unchanged at 14d. through- 
out the year, and those for the American dollar ranged 
between 29}c. and 28$c. 


The market for new capital was distinctively more active 
than in 1935, and borrowing was effected at lower rates. 
The new capital raised in the first eleven months was 
6,308,066,000 yen, against 3,270,319,000 yen and 
4,520,403,000 yen, respectively, in the corresponding 
periods of 1935 and 1934. 


Production, Profits and Prices.—Production in many 
lines in both the light and heavy industries was at a higher 
level in 1936 than in previous years :— 


Jan.-Nov., Jan.-Nov., Jan.—Nov., 
1934 1935 1936 
Bales Bak s Bales 
Cotton yarn .......eeeee 3,152,076 3.265.660 3,280,800 
‘ (In thousands of sjuare yards) 
Cotton cheths sicscicscese 1,634, 167 1,690,515 1,644,662 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Rayon yarn........+.eeee 125,029,000 182,372,000 236,320,000 
Tons Tons Tons 
FA WOR® nccccctessvesescun 1,685,852 1,823,782 1,869,173 
Steel ingots® .........00. 1,817,505 2,155,467 2,426,832 
NT Cossltntivaccedieceosess 21,490,963 23,.223.987 25,109,227 


* Output of the Japan Steel Corporation. 
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Industrial profits have been still on the upgrade. Accord- 
ing to Mitsui Gomei Kaisha’s half-yearly analysis of joint- 
stock industrial undertakings, the net earnings of 1,000 
companies for the first half-year of 1936 amounted to 
422,373,000 yen, compared with 388,631,000 yen and 
415,362,000 yen, respectively, in the two halves of 1935. 

Commodity prices recovered substantially, the net rise 
during the twelve months ended November last being a little 
over 5 per cent. The Bank of Japan’s index number for 
wholesale prices (July, 1914 = 100) was 161-8 for November 
last, against 154-0 a year ago and 144-0 two years ago. 


Agriculture.—The wheat, rye and barley crops suffered 
from adverse weather conditions, and their yields were 
far below normal. The cocoon crop also was rather poor. 
The rice crop, on the other hand, did exceptionally well, the 
weather having turned favourable towards the end of the 
summer. The year’s crops in comparison with the preceding 
two years are as follows :— 


1934 1935 1936 

Koku Koku Koku 
BM ixcertescsd tana deecent 51,840,182 57,456,976 66,386,980 
Wheat and allied grains 22,408,110 23,571,153 21,155,826 
Kamme Kamme Kamme 
ce 87,139,796 82,066,053 79,679,614 


Farmers’ gross income from the above three staple 
products in 1936 is estimated at 1,589 million yen, against 
1,383 million yen in 1935 and 1,099 million yen in 1934. 


Foreign Trade.—For the first eleven months of the year 
the total value of imports was 2,479,165,000 yen and of ex- 
ports 2,396,258,000 yen. Compared with the corresponding 
period of 1935, imports and exports increased in value by 
253,467,000 yen, or 11} per cent., and 119,981,000 yen, or 
5} per cent. The import surplus was 82,907,000 yen, 
against an export surplus of 50,579,000 yen in 1935. The 
following table gives figures for the first eleven months of 
each of the past three years :— 


(000’s omitted) 


Import (—) 
or Export 
Imports Exports (+) surplus 
Yen Yen Yen 
PIE s sitesi ive sketnctccases 2,030,029 1,962,806 — 67,223 
PROD bcencscesssisossesens 2,225,698 2,276,277 + 50,579 
I  eiesersewepeetessses 2,479,165 2,396,258 — 82,907 


The increase in imports is mainly accounted for by raw 
materials, while the expansion in exports covers the 
whole list, with the possible exception of textile goods. The 
movements of a representative list of staple commodities 
are given below :— 


(000’s omitted) 


First eleven months of 


1934 1935 1936 
Imports :— Yen Yen Yen 
RI. siaiccsctnccnasens 639,843 637,027 744,611 
IEE. ode ncguncvestcccecses 169,304 161,831 189,232 
Iron and steel ............... 148,702 195,023 171,310 
Non-ferrous metals ......... 70,020 90,074 94.314 
Crude petroleum ............ 73,547 98,240 116,784 
Crude rubber ............sceeee 53,291 45,877 69,697 
Machinery and parts......... 89,623 98,138 84,336 
Exports :— 
IN: atc Aiecakbciniaedeoniin ies 260,958 344,080 336,928 
Cotton piece goods............ 445,205 459,069 432,823 
Rayon piece goods _......... 101,12 117,339 133,029 
Silk piece goods .............. 70,217 71,793 61,568 
Machinery and parts ......... 51,757 57,772 72,640 
Lyon and GtOS) —.... cc ccccccees 48,808 58,819 68,562 
Tinned and bottled pro- 
Gh eeinickes cinuanvedaes 42,774 46,055 66,528 


There was a considerable change in the distribution of 
trade. Japanese sales to British India, Dutch East Indies 
and Egypt decreased markedly, while purchases from the 
“new market ’’ countries increased heavily, owing in 
many cases to bilateral trade agreements. 


TURKEY 


THE year 1936 witnessed a further improvement of Turkey’s 
economic situation, due partly to exceptional factors. 


Foreign Trade.—The persistence of an export surplus 
remained the dominant feature of Turkish trade. The 
German demand for raw materials largely contributed to 
making this possible. In the case of a number of staple 
exports, however, Turkish prices are still ten to thirty per 
cent. higher than international quotations. Exact figures 
for 1936 are not yet available, but the share taken by Ger- 
many is roughly estimated at over one-half of Turkey’s 
total foreign trade. Given the system of clearing accounts, 
it was natural that because they were unable to purchase 
from Turkey, countries like France, Holland, and Belgium 
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could not sell to her. There has been much resort to 
“compensation agreements ’’; the Turkish importer pays 
the Turkish exporter a premium representing the difference 
between the national and the international price. 

Industry—An attempt was made to cut down the 
cost of living. The prices of manufactures, and of services 
rendered by the State, were substantially reduced ; this 
experiment has proved satisfactory. The State also made 
use of foreign competition to reduce the selling price of 
nationally produced articles. At the same time, the 
Government continued to develop industries and mines, 
but withdrew its support from small private undertakings, 
and announced its determination to reorganise agriculture. 
It is intended that the peasant should pay less for the goods 
he consumes, produce at less cost, and therefore be able to 
offer his goods at a lower price. 

Agriculture.—The harvest was disappointing. For a time 
it was even feared that the heavy foreign demand for 
Turkish cereals might cause a shortage of supplies for home 
consumption. But the fruit crop and the cotton crop were 
very good. The most striking features in last year’s agri- 
cultural policy were the large irrigation scheme and the 
decision to create one thousand agricultural ‘ combines.” 
Each of these ‘“‘ combines "’ will comprise a few villages, 
with collectively owned irrigation works and up-to-date 
heavy agricultural equipment, which the individual peasant 
could not afford to buy. The initial capital will be advanced 
by the State. Moreover, there is likely to be a redistribution 
of land, which will give the Turkish peasant and his family 
enough land to live on. 

Finance.—-The yield of taxation for the fiscal year ended 
May, 1936, was TL. 235,266,000, against TL. 209,921,000 
in 1934-5, and TL. 173,514,000 in 1933-4. Reports about 
the subsequent months are even more encouraging. This 
improvement is attributed to better economic conditions 
and to the reorganisation of the system of tax collection. 

Currency.—Although the Turkish lira had for several 
yeais been linked to the French franc, the Turkish Govern- 
ment refused to “align ’’ her currency: the rate has been 
kept at its established value, viz., 12.03 pre ‘‘alignement”’ 
francs, about 618 piastres for one pound sterling. The 
devaluation of a number of foreign currencies gave Turkey 
an unexpected profit on the very important sums in such 
currencies awaiting transfer in various clearing accounts. 
That part of the Turkish note circulation which is not 
backed by gold, and which the Kemalist regime inherited 
from the Ottoman Empire, continues to be gradually 
redeemed, as set down in the Turkish currency Bill. The 
surplus of notes in circulation is entirely backed by gold or 
by foreign exchange, which gives the total circulation a gold 
backing, which, until recently, was steadily increasing. 


CHINA 


Apart from temporary set-backs caused by the Kwangsi 
revolt and the recent Sianfu incident, China has made 
steady progress during 1436, both politically and economic- 
ally. At the end of the year, the Central Government 
seemed stronger than any previous regime since the founda- 
tion of the Republic, and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has 
gained the support of al] the best elements in the country. 
Japan continues, however, to be a constant menace to the 
territorial integrity of China. 

Trade.—Reports show a general improvement in trade; 
due to bumper crops and mineral developments and to 
the stability of the exchange. 

The following table shows comparative figures for the 


first ten months :-— 
JANUARY—OCTOBER 


1935 1936 
Net imports .......+0+06 $781,550.000 $766,579,000 
Net exports  ......sseeee 445,000,000 566,696,000 


Excess of imports ... $336,550,000 $199,883,000 


There were considerable decreases in the imports of 
cotton piece goods, cereals and flour, sugar and timber. 
Imports of metals and ores, woollen manutactures, vehicles 
and sundries were all higher than in 1935. In exports the 
principal increases over 1935 were in animals and animal 
products, hides, leather and skins, oil, tallow and wax, 
and textile fibres. The reduction in the import surplus is 
encouraging. On the other hand, the disposition of provin- 
cial administrations to interfere with trade is unfortunate. 
Wood oil and tea are two products which have hitherto 
been important items of trade between native cultivators 
and world markets, carried by foreign exporters; they are 
now controlled by monopolies, ostensibly official, but 
actually in the hands of privileged parties. Wolfram and 
other minerals are also subject to monopolistic restrictions, 
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while the Kwangtung Government is heavily committed to 
various industrial enterprises, which are protected from 
private competition. 


Customs Revenue.—The total revenue collected was 
$324,583,000, compared with $315,519,000 in 1935. The 
North Eastern ports, notably Tientsin, showed substantia] 
decreases. On the other hand, Canton, with $11 millions 
and Kowloon with $9 millions, showed increases of $1} 
and $1} millions respectively. Foreign loans secured on 
Customs revenue were met in full, at a cost of $76} millions, 
compared with $66,400,000 in 1935. 

Budget.—Estimated revenue totals $990 millions, an in- 
crease of $32 millions over 1935-6. On the expenditure side, 
the items “ Military, $322 millions’’ and ‘“‘ Education, $44 
millions "’ show a regrettable disparity. The introduction 
of the income tax has yet to be put into effect. 

Communications.—The principal event in railway develop- 
ment during 1936 has been the completion of the line 
between Canton and Hankow. No regular service has yet 
been instituted, owing to the line being largely under 
military control. Arrangements are now being made to 
build a short line, connecting the terminus of the Canton- 
Hankow Railway with that of the Canton-Kowloon Railway, 
thus providing the one missing link of railway line between 
Kowloon and Calais. A branch of the Canton-Hankow 
Railway is contemplated to give through connection 
between Canton and Shanghai. 

Aviation continues to make strides, and there are now 
four regular services between Shanghai and other important 
centres of the country. During the past year, Hongkong 
was included as a port of call for the air service between 
Shanghai and Canton. 

Political.—Considerable progress was made during 1936 
towards the unification of China. The chief obstacle to the 
work of Chiang Kai-shek has been the intransigence of the 
two Kwang provinces. His policy of winning over one 
province after another led to the revolt in Kwangsi during the 
summer. The Generalissimo managed to bring Kwangsi 
into line with the rest of the country, although the terms he 
laid down have not been strictly adhered to. 

The treachery of the Young Marshal in December was a 
severe shock to the Central Government, but it revealed 
widespread support for Chiang Kai-shek, who is now 
clearly a national hero. Although Marshal Chang Hseub 
Liang has been pardoned for his outrageous conduct. there 
is considerable speculation as to what will emerge from the 
situation in Shensi and Kansu. It may well be that the 
Sianfu incident is the forerunner to a struggle between 
Communist and Fascist World Powers for China as an ally, 


Currency.—When China finally abandoned the silver 
standard in November, 1935, there was much doubt as to 
whether the Nanking Government was capable of keeping 
a managed currency under control. Confidence in the 
currency is, however, growing. Certain provinces, notably 
Kwantung and Kwangsi, have not yet adopted the national 
currency; but the Central Government is determined to 
make its standard effective throughout the country. 





BRITISH EMPIRE 
CANADA 


RECOVERY continued in 1936. The trend of the economic 
index was steadily upward and, beginning the year at 
100.1 (base 1926=100), it reached 116.6 in December. 
This marked advance was recorded in spite of another 
disappoiting wheat crop, which was estimated at only 
229} million bushels. There was, however, a sharp rise 
in grain prices during the second half of the year. As the 
prices of other farm products also rose, the provisional 
estimate of the gross value of the principal field crops is 
$594,139,000, which is an increase of 85 million dollars 
over the figure for 1935 and the highest figure since 1930. 
Industry.—The fishing industry is still handicapped by 
low prices. The mining industry enjoyed a real boom; 
the value of the aggregate production for 1936 was 
$360,500,000, a gain of 15 per cent. over 1935. The lumber 
industry also fared well; and for the depressed newsprint 
industry a “ buyers’ market ’’ was gradually transformed 
into a “ sellers’ market ''; at present there is actually a 
shortage of newsprint. The expansion of rural and urban 
purchasing power benefited the manufacturing industries, 
which were able to operate at a satisfactory and profitable 
level. Costs of production are, however, rising, and prices 
advanced steadily in the last quarter of 1936. The Bureau’s 
index of wholesale prices, which stood at 72.7 in December, 
1935, rose to 79.7 in December, 1936. There was no 
parallel rise in the cost-of-living index. 
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Employment.—There was an improvement in employment 
during the year; the Bureau’s employment index, which 
stood at 99.1 in January, 1936 (base 1926—100), rose by 
December Ist to 110.1, a gain of more than 11 per cent. 
Unfortunately, the absorption of the unemployed in the 
labour market did not keep pace with the increase in 
production. A recent report of the Canadian Welfare 
Council asserted that at the end of 1936 there were just 
as many people on public relief as twelve months before. 
The building industry lagged behind, and special efforts 
are being made to stimulate it by housing schemes. 


Foreign Trade.—There was an encouraging expansion of 
Canada’s foreign trade. The aggregate value was 
$1,663,000,000, compared with $1,389,000,000 in 1935. 
Exports were valued at $1,028,000,000, and there was an 
export surplus of 393 million dollars. The new trade 
agreement with the United States was in operation through- 
out the whole year, and produced valuable benefits for 
lumbermen, dairymen and other Canadian producers. 
Canada’s exports to the United Kingdom rose more than 
her imports from the United Kingdom. The King 
Ministry continues to try to enlarge Canada’s foreign 
markets, and was able last autumn to conclude a new 
agreement with Germany, virtually on a barter basis. 


Finance.—The Federal revenues expanded and, as 
expenditure fell slightly, there was an improvement of 
nearly 60 million dollars in the Budget position on 
December 3lst. The problem of the debt burdens of the 
three prairie Provinces is still causing anxiety, and there 
was great resentment in financial circles about the drastic 
debt-cutting legislation, passed by the Provincial Ministry 
of Alberta. There has been some improvement in the 
earnings of both the railway systems during the past year, 
but no progress can be recorded towards a settlement of the 
problem created by their competitive overlapping of 
services. The banks had a good year and money remained 
cheap; the Federal Government was able to borrow short- 
term money on Treasury notes at rates below .75 per cent. 
Throughout the latter part of the year the stock markets 
were very active. 





AUSTRALIA 


DurincG the financial year ended June 30, 1936, the general 
economic situation in Australia showed very marked 
improvement. The prices received for exports of most 
primary products rose considerably above the level of the 
previous year, the rise being especially marked in the case 
of wool. Weather conditions were on the whole favourable, 
and agricultural production was well maintained; and 
exports rose considerably in value. 


Industry and Agriculture.—Increased activity in secondary 
industries resulted in much re-employment of factory 
workers, and contributed to the general improvement in 
purchasing power. The percentage of trade union members 
unemployed fell from 17.8 in June, 1935, to 12.8 in 
June, 1936. The wool clip totalled 1,000,000,000 Ibs. 
in the 1935-36 season, compared with 1,015,000,000 Ibs. 
in 1934-35. The value of wool per lb. averaged 
in 1935-36 Is. 2.8d. for greasy and Is. 7.6d. for scoured, 
compared with Os. 10.5d. and 1s. 4.6d., respectively for 
the previous year. The current season's clip is expected 
to be 1,000 million Ibs. The area under wheat for the 
1935-36 season was 11,924,000 acres, compared with 
12,544,000 acres last year, and the yield was estimated at 
142,597,000 bushels in 1935-36, compared with 133,393,000 
in the previous year. The acreage under wheat in the 
current season is estimated at 12,400,000. The average 
export price of wheat rose from 3s. 0.7d. per bushel in 
1934-35 to 3s. 7.7d. in 1935-36. 

Gold production has become very much more important 
in recent years; the value of gold produced rose from 
£1,872,000 in 1929-30 to £7,363,000 in 1934-35 and 
£9,149,000 in 1935-36 (Australian currency). Three 
quarters of the total comes from the mines of the State of 
Western Australia. 


Overseas Trade.—Imports of merchandise for the year 
1935-36 amounted in sterling to £83,581,000, for which the 
recorded values in Australian currency were £A.104,686,000, 
an increase of £A.13,979,000 over last year. The principal 
groups of imports for which increases were recorded were : 
Machines and machinery, £3 million sterling, and motor-car 
chassis and parts, {1,600,000 sterling. Exports of merchan- 
dise were {97,408,000 sterling (£A.122,003,000) in 1935-36, 
an increase of £A.19,474,000 over the previous year; 
exports of bullion and specie amounted to /10,425,000 
sterling, an increase during the year of {2,060,000 sterling. 





There was an import surplus of £13,826,000 sterling, com- 
pared with £9,438,000 last year; and the excess of exports 
of bullion and specie was {8,694,000 sterling, compared with 
£6,666,000 in 1934-35. 


1934-35 





1935-36 Per cent 

exported 

Exports to Great 

panne V ae, |Quantities V 4 cae 

Lbs. Mn.| £7000 | Lbs. Mn.| £'000 % 

es csciivtubicdeiaes 786 34,208 751 46,168 32-5 
ID « cnccddecceesvndieneas 72 5,047 74 6,135 44°7 
Wheat... ose jee ose 4,557 11,612 4,619 14,108 45-2 
Flour ilies maid és — 1,396 4,607 1,241 4,545 21-1 
Batter. ... ain ae pale 262 9,586 213 9,027 92-6 
Frozen beef ie ans a 212 2,547 197 2,481 87-0 
Frozen mutton and lamb das 196 4,475 178 4,465 98-0 





(a) Recorded values, Australian currency. 


Finance.—The accounts for the Commonwealth and 
States for the year ended June 30, 1936, were as follows :— 





Net Loan | Gross Public 
Expenditure Debt. 


(Value itn £'000) 


Ordinary 


State | Revenue Expenditure 




















New South Wales 46,518 48,213 7,657 346,576 
Victoria “as ae 26,043 26,158 3,880 175,058 
Queensland id aa 15,488 16,230 4,219 122,636 
South Australia... ... 11,409 11,260 1,661 105,698 
Western Australia 10,033 9,945 2,464 90,344 
Tasmania... aoe eed 3,117 3,247 100 24,418 
Six States... “ae 112,612 115,055 19,981 864,731 
Commonwealth ... 82,203 78,635 643 391,039 
ID gedeticedecoicevaneceess 194,815 193,690 20,624 1,255,770 





The Consolidated Revenue Accounts of the Common- 
wealth showed a surplus of £3,568,000 for the year 1935-36. 
The estimates for 1936-37 show a balance of receipts over 
ordinary expenditure of £45,000, after providing for 
reductions in taxation amounting to £5,275,000 in a full 
year. The principal reductions in taxation are as follows : 
Sales tax, £300,000, the rate being reduced from 5 per cent. 
to 4 per cent.; primage duty, £170,000, and income tax, 
£2,105,000; the special profits tax is abolished, and the 
normal rates of income tax on individuals are lowered by 
10 per cent. 

The loans issued by the Loan Council, on behalf of the 
Commonwealth and States, during the financial year 
1935-36 were as follows :— 


(1) London (Conversions) :— £'000 
TEN. SN Chik as dacaae anne auieuiiasgumesessaes 3% 13,469 
UN MEIN Asn cescesehasscvecadcuunacsesees 3% 21,657 


(2) Australia :-— 


PUM, TONED F, ccccnascuarscccerncacqesss 33% 7,963 
January, 1936 (conversion) ............06. 33% 2,393 
FO FOE ssacenrdenudevackassiaasacsssnreasce 33% 9,018 


UNOS COVET ENO COMMIET) © oo. sccccccenscccs 3,382 


The total Public Debt (Commonwealth and States) per 
head of the population was £185 2s. 10d. on June 30, 1936, 
compared with £184 I4s. 5d. in 1935. 


NEW ZEALAND 


THE progress of recovery, which began about 1933, has been 
accelerated during 1936, and the year closes with business 
approaching again the levels of 1928 and 1929. The chief 
stimulant has been the marked increased in export receipts, 
particularly for wool, during the 1935-36 season. Increased 
expenditure on public works and the restoration of wage- 
cuts made during the depression have helped to increase 
demand, and the higher level of internal business activity 
has increased the flow of imports. 


External Trade.— External trade returns, for years ending 
with September in 1929 and in the last four years, are as 
follows :— 

£ millions 


Year ending In N.Z. Currency In Sterling 


September 30th Exports Imports Exports Imports 
TE vi cccdibdicsistads 56-20 44-10 56-20 44-10 
sn A ee 39-77 25-34 32-71 20-97 
en ee 49-34 28-97 39-51 23-20 
PE incncdeteesbubibee 43-36 35-39 34-80 28-39 
FON isis hth des cisece 56-69 41-67 45-53 33-47 


Expressed in domestic currency, exports are now greater 
than in 1929, and only slightly less than the highest figure 
ever reached, £57.1m. in 1924-25. Imports have increased 
steadily by about £N.Z.500,000 a month during the past 
year. As the 1936-37 season's woo] sales have opened with 
prices 50 to 70 per cent. higher than a year ago, it appears 
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that both exports and imports are likely to expand con- 
siderably during the next few months. 

Comparing the export seasons ending with June, butter 
exported in 1935-36 increased by 211,000 cwt. over 1934-35, 
while cheese exported declined by 239,000 cwt. Beef 
exports remained unchanged; lamb decreased by 400,000 
ewt., and mutton by 155,000 cwts.; pork increased slightly ; 
and wool increased from 583,000 to 918,000 bales, including 
a considerable carry-over from previous seasons. Great 
Britain retains her high proportion of the external trade. 
For the ten months to October, 80 per cent. of the exports 
were shipped to Britain, some of which were re-exported ; 
and 494 per cent. of the imports came from Britain. Increased 
imports of foreign motor vehicles and motor spirit account 
for a slight fall in the proportion of imports from Britain. 


Internal Conditions.—The expansion in internal trade is 
indicated by increases of 25 per cent. in the yield of sales 
tax, and of 18 per cent. in total bank debits between the 
September quarters of 1935 and 1936. Retail trade has 
been stimulated by increased wage payments, following 
upon the restoration of pre-depression wage rates, and by 
heavy expenditure on public works, as well as by the 
increased expenditure from export income. A _ useful 
indication of the expansion is given by the total note 
circulation, which fell below £N.Z.6m. during the 
depression and averaged nearly {N.Z.8m. for November, 
1936. The total number of registered unemployed has 
fallen slightly, from 39,681 to 39,056, during the past year, 
but the total assisted from the unemployment fund has 
declined from 54,481 to 46,140. An additional 6,000, 
however, are employed in public works. 

Banking and Finance.—Trading bank deposits for 
September were {N.Z.60.64m. in 1935 and {N.Z.62.74m. 
in 1936, but Government deposits at the Reserve Bank fell 
from {£N.Z.9.2m. to {£N.Z.6.73m. over the same year. 
Trading bank advances also fell slightly, but increased 
towards the end of the year, reaching nearly {N.Z.48m. in 
November. The Reserve Bank, which now makes advances 
against dairy produce exported under the Government 
marketing scheme, had advanced {N.Z.5.10m. to the 
Government on November 23rd, all but /£N.Z.700,000 
against dairy produce. Although exports for the year 
exceeded imports by {N.Z.15m., about £N.Z.5m. more than 
is normally required to meet payments for interest, etc., due 
abroad, net bank funds held overseas declined from 
£N.Z.34.97m. at the end of October, 1935, to {N.Z.31.45m. 
at the same date in 1936. 

The Budget for 1936 showed a surplus of {N.Z.280,000; 
revenue was {N.Z.26.17m. and expenditure was 
£N.Z.25.89m. For 1936-37, revenue, including {.N.Z.4.47 
increased taxation, is estimated to reach {N.Z.31.07m. and 
expenditure £N.Z.31.05m. The first half-year’s returns 
show increases in both revenue and expenditure, and the 
Government is confident that expansion in business and in 
the sources of taxation will expand revenue, and enable the 
budget to be balanced comfortably. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Art the time of writing, final official figures for 1936 are not 
available; but there is abundant evidence that in every 
phase of public and private progress, 1936 will easily eclipse 
every previous period in South Africa’s development. 
Fundamentally, the gold mining industry is responsible ; 
it has continued the uninterrupted series of new records, in 
almost every aspect of its achievements, which began with 
the country’s departure from the gold standard. With the 
intense activity marking its expansion far beyond its 
former eastern and western boundaries, this prosperity, 
both for the Rand and the country, will continue for many 
years. 

Gold-Mining.—The position of the gold mining industry 
may be seen from the following figures for the last two 
years, corresponding figures for 1932 (with gold at standard 
value), being added for comparison under old and new 
conditions :— 

Witwatersrand gold mines results 


1932 1935 1936 

Tons milled _ ............ 34,906,450 44,234,650 48,221,120 
Gold won (fine oz.) 11,378,064 10,564,904 11,117,327 
Do. (dwts. per ton) 6,481 4,729 4,569 
Working revenue ...... £48,985,740 £75,048,000 = {77,227,893 
Do. (per ton) 27/1 33/7 32/- 
Working costs............ £32,755,157  £41,773,656 £45,317,911 
Do. (per ton) 19/- 1s8/il 18/9 
Working profit ......... £13,770,296 £32,426,015  £31,909,982 
ge £4,312,500 £14,378,000 (unavailable) 
SOE Sob secccessecen £8,378,995 £16,391,166 {17,237,216 


Since South Africa’s departure from the gold standard, 
the Union Government has received directly from the gold 





mining companies operating on the Witwatersrand no less 
than {42,830,000 (excluding contributions in respect of the 
year 1936, which are not yet computable, but will certainly 
maintain the average of the preceding three years. The 
State’s revenue from the mining industry in the year 1932 
amounted to only £4,312,500; so that it will be apparent 
that the departure from the gold standard has resulted in 
an increase in the State’s revenue therefrom of not less 
than £10 millions per annum. 

The Budget.—This contribution has eased the task of the 
Minister of Finance : it immediately wiped out deficits and 
has since been reflected in an all-round amelioration of 
economic and social conditions. Asan outstanding example, 
there is the prospect of a Budget surplus im March of more 
than £4,000,000, while the Railways Administration has an 
assured surplus of £2,000,000, although against this the 
recent reduction in rail rates on petrol has already absorbed 
rather more than half the expected surplus. But there will 
still remain approximately £750,000 for other forms of 
relief. 

Banking Business.—Bank returns for the year are not yet 
available, but the clearances for November alone are signi- 
ficant. In that month the Johannesburg clearances were 
just under £53 millions, reflecting an increase on thcse of 
November, 1935, of nearly £12,500,000. Figures for other 
centres show a similar improvement. All building records 
for Johannesburg will again be broken for the year. The 
value of plans passed up to the end of November was just 
short of £9,000,000 and the December figures will bring the 
year’s total to approximately {10 millions, an increase of 
over £3,000,000 compared with the 1935 figure which 
established a new record. The value of new buildings 
erected in the first year of the ‘“‘ boom" was well below 
£2,000,000. The city’s population, according to the census 
completed during the year, now exceeds 500,000, having 
doubled within the last five years. This growth has, of 
course, called for a corresponding development of municipal 
amenities. 

Foreign Trade.—According to official statistics just 
issued, South Africa eclipsed all records of exports and 
imports for last year; the figures for the last two years are: 


1935 1936 
£ f 
MONON csieceenousen 102,252,699 114,012,320 
BARNES .cin0ccccecces 75,141,633 86,050,000 


The imports figure is the highest in the history of the 
Union and exceeds the previous record of 1929 by 
£2,594,831. The country’s combined exports and imports 
aggregated over £200 million for the first time. Gold 
bullion exports reached a total of £81,801,421 last year, 
an increase of nearly £10 million over 1935. Diamonds 
reached a total export value of /3,200,726, an increase of 
£395,556. Wool exports were extremely buoyant, attaining 
a value of £9,826,966, compared with £9,509,060 in 1935. 
On the other hand, it was a bad year for maize, the exports 
of which were only £55,668, compared with the previous 
year’s £1,557,732. Import duties last year reached the 
record figure of £12,035,959, compared with {10,859,726 in 
1935, an advance of over £1,000,000, in spite of substantial 
Customs concessions made by the Minister of Finance. 

New Companies.—All records of company registration in 
the Union have been eclipsed. The year has been one of 
unprecedented activity. The monthly registrations reached 
a peak in December, with a total of 170 new companies 
for the month, and about 1,520 for the year; the previous 
record, for 1935, being 1,200 registrations. The total nominal 
capital of the companies registered during the year will be 
something in the neighbourhood of £25 millions. 

Although only applicable to part of the year 1936, the 
report of the Commissioner for Inland Revenue for the 
financial year 1935-36 furnishes some interesting figures of 
individual prosperity. There were in that year 3,275 
persons and 233 companies liable for supertax. In this 
category there were 987 persons with incomes between 
£2,501 and £3,000; 238 with incomes £5,000 and £6,000, 
37 between £9,000 and £10,000 and 36 returned incomes 
over £20,000. The amount of “ super-taxable "’ individual 
incomes totalled 415,912,263, and of companies {2,475,937. 


INDIA 


INpta continued to make steady economic progress in 1936. 
Two of the outstanding events of the year were the in- 
auguration of the two new Provinces of Orissa and Sind 
in April, and in the same month the installation as Viceroy 
of Lord Linlithgow. In May the Secretary of State accepted 
Sir Otto Niemeyer's report on the financial prospects of 
the new Constitution, and proposed the inauguration of 
provincial autonomy on April 1, 1937. In July Indo- 
Japanese trade negotiations began. In September a panel 
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of advisers was appointed to examine plans for a fresh 
trade agreement with Britain to replace the Ottawa Agree- 
ment, which the Assembly requested the Government to 
denounce. 


The 1936-37 Budget.—Introducing the Budget Sir James 
Grigg said that it was expected that the current year about 
to expire would close with a surplus of Rs. 242 lakhs. For 
1936-37 the total figure for revenue was Rs. 8,735 lakhs. 
The total figure for expenditure was Rs. 8,530 lakhs, an 
increase of Rs. 120 lakhs. A surplus of revenue over 
expenditure of Rs. 205 lakhs was envisaged. With effect 
from April 1, 1936, the remaining tax on incomes below 
Rs. 2,000 has been abolished, and the surcharges on income 
tax and super-tax on higher incomes have been reduced 
from one-sixth to one-twelfth. The net cost of these 
measures is estimated at Rs. 185 lakhs. The additional 
import duty on foreign salt was also continued for another 
two years, subject to a reduction of the rate from 2} to 1} 
annas per maund. 

PRINCIPAL HEADS OF REVENUE 
(In crores, lakhs, and thousands of rupees) 


Revised Budget 

Accounts, Estimate, Estimate, 

1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 

Net receipts Net receipts Net receipts 
Rs. Rs. Rs, 
RNIN. psixcscpaaswevensis 51,56,68,543 53,53, 15,000 53,48,65,000 
Taxes on income ............ 16,69,39,634 15,88,22,000 14,80,26,000 
NG isedsaneeeustiecicsasesnnens 6,85,01,593 7,51,01,000 7,66,89,000 
Opt .....crercccrercceveceeee 37,05,665 26,09,000 18,55,000 
Other heads .............s.006 1,32,82,648 1,29,85,000 1,27,00,000 
WOE cis ivccsan 76,80,98,083 78,48,32,000 77,41,35,000 
PRINCIPAL HEADS OF EXPENDITURE 
(In crores, lakhs and thousands of rupees) 

Revised Budget 

Accounts, Estimate, Estimate, 

1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 
Net Charges Net Charges Net Charges 

Rs, Rs. Rs. 

Debt services ..............- 11,24,08,862 12,92,59,000 11,57,84,000 
Civil administration......... 10,25,31,445 9,49,28,000 10,12,04,000 
GIP POEM osc ccesccccssess 2,15,27,827 2,02,82,000 2,29,34,000 
Miscellaneous ............... 3,65,99,079 3,85,01,000 3,61,92,000 
Defence services ............ 44,34,26,000 44,98,00,000 45,45,00,000 


Total with other items... 77,54,49,446 79,31,23,000 78,26,44,000 


LLOYDS 






Deputy Chairman 
Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E. 






W. G. Johns, D.S.O., 





BANK LIMITED 


Chairman 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington 





Chief General Manager 
G. F. Abell 


Joint General Managers 
R. A. Wilson, 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
£465 ,000,000 


The Bank transacts every kind of banking business and offers a 
complete and efficient service with facilities throughout the World. 


Head Ofice: 71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Money Market.—In May a 2} per cent. loan of twelve 
crores was issued. The bank rate remained at three per 
cent. throughout the year. During the latter half of the 
year, and particularly during the last quarter, there was 
a big spate of new issues. This was partly due to the 
plethora of money available, but also to the desire of some 
promoters to escape the greater restrictions imposed by 
the new Companies Act, which is due to come into force 
early in 1937. 


Foreign Trade.—The total value of imports into India 
advanced from Rs. 1,32 crores in 1934-35 to Rs. 1,34 crores, 
while exports, including re-exports, advanced by Rs, 9 crores 
from Rs. 1,55 crores to Rs. 1,64 crores, The import 
surplus of merchandise and treasure in 1935-36 was 
Rs. 67 crores, compared with Rs. 76 crores in 1934-35. 
The transactions in treasure on private account resulted in 
a net export of treasure amounting to Rs. 364 crores, 
against Rs. 52} crores in the preceding year. Net exports 
of gold amounted to Rs. 374 crores, while silver showed 
a net import of Rs. 1} crores. Imports of cotton manufac- 
tures of all kinds showed a decline of Rs. 72 lakhs in value, 
Imports of cotton piece-goods declined by Rs. 1,15 lakhs, 
but the loss was partly made up by larger imports of cotton 
twist and yarn. The total quantity of piece-goods imported, 
however, actually increased from 944 million yards to 
947 million yards. 


CHIEF EXPORTS 


(In crores, lakhs, and thousands of rupees) 
Percentage of 
Total Exports 
of merchandise 





1935-36 in 1935-36 

Cotton, raw and waste ......... 34,47,03 21-47 
Cotton manufactures ......... 2,92,72 1-82 
SURI hdiddd isdavnsnsace ecases 13,70,76 8-54 
Jute manufactures. ............ 23,48,95 14-63 
i dian odes dan casteRGereReveenwes 19,82,23 12-35 
Grain, pulse and flour ......... 12,40,87 7-73 
WN sic deh Restesiesctbierdiee 10,33,05 6-43 
Metals and ores .............00006 7,73,35 4-82 
BINED Snrictonmmsandssurce conned 5,62,89 3-51 
TN chins hited aashinaimupeeediek sana 1,58,36 0-99 
Hides and skins, raw ......... 4,13,10 2-57 

Total value of allexports... 1,60,52.19 100-00 
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CHIEF IMPORTS 
(In crores, lakhs, and thousands of rupees) 
Percentage of 
Total Imports 


of merchandise 


1935-36 in 1935-36 


Cotton and cotton goods ...... 27,89,62 20-76 
Machinery and millwork ...... 13,68,16 10-18 
Metals and OTe .............s0005 12,03,32 8-95 
NLC Supcbscnesebebisncnesservens 7,24,54 5-39 
INI. caskindsbbbidentopavscdenan 6,92,14 5-15 
Instruments, apparatus and 

EL 5,18,03 86 
Wool, raw and manufactured 2,78,54 07 
REUEMIEE: bikdecdesedecesisenes 3,15,78 35 


Silk, raw and manufactured... 2,77,65 


NdMNw Hdd w 
oO 
~ 


SED Li asppieddkbnsvensnnnséossniénne 3,33,67 48 
ND. ie) co xckieueeabenenn cet 3,26,76 43 
NS i ccnp cheenieeene 3,11,97 -32 





1,32,29,32 





Total value of all imports... 100-00 


DIRECTION OF TRADE: CHIEF IMPORTERS INTO INDIA 
Per cent. of Total Value 


of Imports 
1913-14 1935-36 
RPE TESANGOMD | ossesecccnnesscose 64-1 38-8 
CAOTTARRGY . occ rcccsccccscocscocosccees 6-9 9-2 
BIRR wenconneccseescnerconcsnscenseses 2-6 16-3 
United States of America ...... 2-6 6-7 


CuIEF Export MARKETS OF INDIA 
Per cent. of Total Value 
of Exports 


1913-14 1935-36 
United Kingdom  ...........05-.+++ 23-4 31-5 
GOTMADY.......0cccccccccccccoccccseece 10-6 5:9 
BUD crtcksensscchsesconpsoccssonsoses 9-1 13-4 
United States of America ...... 8-7 10-1 


It will be seen that Great Britain has lost a large part of 
her share in the Indian market during the last twenty years. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Tue Census of Population taken in April reveals that the 
population of the Free State has fallen from 2,971,992 in 
1926 to 2,965,854. In view of the cessation of emigration 
to the United States, this result was rather unexpected. In 
recent years emigration to Great Britain has grown to large 
proportions, and this movement may be expected to 
continue because of the growing British demand for labour. 
The Census further shows that the population of the rural 
areas fell by 4.8 per cent. in ten years, while the population 
of the towns increased by 9.7 per cent. These figures reflect 
the agricultural depression, and the growing industrialisa- 
tion of the country. The population of Dublin increased by 
no less than 15.7 per cent. 


Agriculture.—The existence of a “ flight from the land ’ 
is disappointing, in view of the numerous measures that 
have been taken to encourage intensive cultivation and 
rural employment. Large sums have been devoted to 
increasing the cultivation of tillage crops, but the increase 
in the area tilled has been negligible. It is becoming more 
and more apparent that the prosperity of Lrish agriculture 
depends upon the profitability of live stock and live stock 
products, and that these articles must be produced for 
export on a large scale. The renewal of the so-called “‘ coal- 
cattle pact’ with Great Britain helped to stimulate the 
cattle trade, but exports still remain at a very much lower 
level than they reached in 1931 before the outbreak of the 
“economic war.” 

Foreign Trade.—The improvement in the quantity and in 
the price of agricultural exports, particularly of cattle and 
sheep, is reflected in the statistics of external trade :— 


Year ended Imports Exports Balance 
£ £ 
December, 1935 ...... 37,347 860 19920062 17,427,798 


December, 1936 ...... 39,915 652 22523365 17,392,287 


The magnitude of the credit balance on the invisible 
account cannot be estimated with statistical accuracy, but 
it is generally believed to be sufficient to outweigh the 
visible passive balance. This opinion is supported by the 
figures published by the Currency Commission, showing the 
excess of sterling assets over sterling liabilities held by the 
Irish banks, which increased from £69,982,000 in the Sep- 
tember quarter of 1935 to £71,970,000 in the corresponding 
quarter last year. These figures suggest that the Free State 
was a creditor on the total external payments account, and 
disprove the allegation that its external assets are being 
dissipated. 

Industry.—The industrial protective policy was intensified 
during the year, with undoubted effects on the volume of 
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investment and employment. In the absence of official 
statistics, it is impossible to state precisely the quantitative 
results of the industrial drive, but it is obvious that man 

new industries have been established behind the Tariff. 
Criticism is not lacking of the quality and price of the articles 
produced, and of the quality of the employment afforded 
by these new concerns. An elaborate code of industria] 
regulation has been instituted under the Conditions of 
Employment Act, which provides for maximum working 
hours, holidays with pay, and other amenities for workers. 
In the absence of machinery to stimulate the efficiency of 
labour, these desirable provisions operate to raise costs of 
production to a point where the possibility of developing 
an export trade in industrial products is definitely excluded: 
and prices in the home markets have been increased to the 
detriment of the non-industrial sections of the community 
in particular. The farmers’ costs of production are also 
raised by the policy of decentralising the new industries 
with the object of providing employment in the rural areas 


Public Expenditure.—The volume of industrial activity 
generated by the protective policy is probably considerably 
less than that resulting directly and indirectly trom public 
expenditure. A very extensive housing programme is being 
pursued, and other public works are being undertaken. It 
is estimated that the total expenditure oi public authorities 
during the year amounted to £44,000,000. A large part of 
this expenditure was financed by borrowing, and possibly 
the most disquieting feature of the economic life of the l’ree 
State is the rapid increase in the public debt, much of which 
must be regarded as unproductive, however it may be 
described in the public accounts. It is understood that this 
problem will be dealt with at length in the forthcoming 
report of the Banking Commission. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


THE year 1936 in Northern Ireland was one of steadily 
improving prosperity. Conditions in agriculture showed a 
definite improvement in practically all directions. The 
potato crop during 1935-36 season was remunerative to 
farmers, and 244,000 tons of potatoes were exported during 
the 12 months ended August 31, 1936. The price averaged 
about £3 10s. per ton. Prices during the last quarter of 
1936 averaged 3s. 8d. per cwt., compared with 2s. 9d. 
during the corresponding quarter of 1935. The volume of 
exports has been reduced, because of the decline in produc- 
tion; the yield of potatoes in 1936 was 6 tons per acre, 
compared with 6-9 tons per acre in 1935. The price 
of milk during the greater part of 1936 was also remunera- 


tive, although the price of feeding stuffs rose. The 
Joint Milk Council recently agreed, however, to a 


temporary increase from Is. to Is. 2d. in the wholesale 
price paid to farmers for Grade B and Grade C milk, for 
a period of three months. After deducting the levies pay- 
able on this milk, the net price to the farmer is Is. 1d. 
for Grade B and Is. OQjd. for Grade C. 


Pigs.—The main progress in agricultural production has 
been made in the production of pigs. The estimated output 
of pigs in 1936 was 700,000, compared with just under 
300,000 in 1931. The breakdown of the contract system in 
Great Lritain has caused some uncertainty about the 
future of the Pig Marketing Scheme in Northern Ireland. 
The original price structure which was adopted tor Northern 
Ireland for 1937 was linked to the price under the Greig 
award for Great britain. The Pig Industry Council for 
Northern Ireland has, however, introduced a price formula 
for pigs sold to Wiltshire curers in Northern Ireland, based 
upon the realised price of bacon; and producers in Northern 
Ireland have now an assurance that the Pig Marketing 
Scheme will continue irrespective of developments in Great 
Britain. As long as quantitative control of imports is 
maintained by the Imperial Government, producers will 
enjoy a regulated market for their pigs. 

Flax.—The average price of flax during the last quarter 
of 1936 was Ys. 2d. per stone, and was unchanged trom the 
corresponding quarter of 1935. The relativcly small 
production of flax in Northern Ireland remains a matter of 
concern to the linen industry, and in 1936 less than 10 per 
cent. of the total flax used in the linen trade was home 
produced. There has been an increase in the production 
of linen, but it is claimed that this has been to some extent 
oftset by increased costs of production. ‘here is, however, 
a gradual expansion in the demand for linen in the United 
States of America, in the United Kingdom, and to a less 
degree in the Dominions. The percentage of unemp.oyment 
in the linen industry in 1936 was 2U.1 per cent., cumpared 
with 24.25 per cent. in the previous year, 
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Ill. COMMERCE AND TRADE 


FOODSTUFFS 


WHEAT wheat trade has improved substantially, and though still 
not prosperous relatively to other industries it has largely 
recovered from its peculiar depression. Prices have risen 
steadily and appear gradually to be approaching 1929 levels. 
The world crop is likely to be short once again, and stocks 
Disasters to crops of North American spring wheat and in are down to their “ normal ”’ post-war level. The following 
Argentina more than offset good out-turns in many import- table, based upon the calculations in the monthly crop 
ing countries. The 1935 world crop ex-Russia was therefore reports issued by the International Institute of Agriculture, 
little larger than the small crop of 1934. Total wheat utili- gives the main data :— 
sation exceeded the year’s production, and drafts upon stocks 
reduced the world carry-over ex-Russia to the lowest point Wortp Propuction, TRADING STOCKS AND PRICES OF WHEAT 
i 1928. 
ieerpationsl trade in wheat and flour shrank below the 
low level of 1934-35, as import demand from the Orient fell | World production 


off and that of Europe again disappointed expectations. Net (a) — | World | Average 


THE summary of the world wheat situation for the 1935-36 
season, published by the Food Research Institute of 
Stanford University, California, runs as follows :— 


(In millions of bushels) 


World exportable 





























exports of wheat exporting countries totalled some 525 World | export. | _ Brit. 
million bushels. Canada, resuming her rdle of premier wheat si Total | import | able benpet 
exporter, supplied nearly half of the total. Contributions to — s. | (incl. | require- | end-of- (caf) 
this outcome were the huge Canadian carry-over, limited | Exporting ae Season's carry-over| ments —— (shilling 
s ees Sd sig incl no he short Countries untries surplus from | rcwt.) 
supplies of good milling wheat in the United States, the sho come pe 
crop in Argentina, and a change in Canadian W heat Board year) | 
personnel and pol.cy in December, 1935. Australia, with new - 
wheat of excellent quality, shared in dominating open world 1926-27 ... | 2,397 999 a | 1,010 812 191 12:12 
markets after the Argentine debacle. The United States, ee ase ame a7? — ia me? = ty 
, ak — ‘nfagl 28-29 ...| 2, 0 1 t ‘ 44 0- 
with a moderate carry-over but a small crop of infe rior so30-30 °" 2242 1223 a Oe a _ .? 
quality, imported bread wheat heavily. Her net imports — 4939-31 °\: | 2/682 1,062 890 1,324 826 499 6-10 
re exceede ly by those of the United Kingdom, Belgium 1931-32 ... | 2,583 1,126 832 1,331 809 523 5-76 
2s — ae 6 g 1932-33 ... | 2,379 1,365 730 1,253 629 625 5-77 
and Braz. Sl, 1933-34 ... | 2,221 1,448 498 | 1,123 546 579 5-21 
Prices of British import wheats averaged 14 per cent. 1934-35 ...| 2/209 1'371 323 ‘O11 533 376 5-83 
i g in 1934-35, reflecting the definite passing of a 1935-36 ... 2,048 1,368 371 747 500 250 6 65 
higher than in nt odie + oe oe genre B 1936-37(c).. | 2,136 1,168 426 676 545 125 8-08d 
period of abundant supplies. Price advances were even 
larger in Argentina and Australia, but much smaller in the A RR - eae 
Inite States 2 ° z , ies ices were 4) &xcluding U.5.5.N., China, lurkey, [ran an raq. ) Including U.S.S.R. 
United States and Canada. In many countries, prices we 15 Febeudan. Dh Aeandiemeien. ae 
fixed or supported at levels stimulating further expansion of aon 
wheat acreage. In June-July, 1936, however, adverse The sharp and continued decline in stocks shown by the 
weather again led to sharp advances in open market prices, table above has at last borne fruit in the rising prices shown 
correctly presaging another short world crop. in the next table. But the position as a whole remains 


Since the end of the 1935-36 season the position of the abnormal. If the present state of the market can be called 
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normal, it is nevertheless founded on a fortuitous succession 
of droughts and diseases in the American continent, which 
cannot be expected to last. And it is still uncertain to 
what extent the protective measures taken during the 
years of depression, especially in Europe, for the protection 
of home producers in the main importing countries will be 
maintained in the future. The fear of war will probably 
contribute towards their maintenance, and lead, moreover, 
te the accumulation of stocks. 


AVERAGE Prick OF ALL WHEAT (C.1.F. BRITISH Ports) 
(In shillings per cwt.) 


| | 
1929-20 1990-31 Ts 1932-33|1933-341 1954-35 1935-36 1936-37 


Period 





| 

August ...... | 10°90 | 8-32 | 4°84 | 6-00 | 6-06 | 5-77 | 5-78 | 7-47 
September ... | 10:80 | 7°90 | 4:36 | 6-00 | 5-74 | 6-09 | 6-23 | 7-87 
October ...... 10:60 | 7:14 | 4-68 | 6-04 | 5-50 | 6-03 | 6-66 | 8-36 
November ... | 10-30 | 3°38 | 5-18 | 6-08 | 5-10 | 6-03 | 6-61 | 8-80 
December ... | 10°64] 5°96 | 5°84 | 5-98 | 5-33 | 5°88 | 6-48 | 7-89 
January . 10-80 | 5-72 | 6-06 | 5-74 | 4°89 | 5-63 | 6-83 cen 
February ...... | 10°32 | 5-56 | 6-28 | 5-48 | 5-05 | 5°57 | 6-97 
March .........| 9°76] 5°24 | 6-22 | 5:58 | 4:89 | 5-59 | 6-93 
Tssentessces 9 34|) 5:12 | 6-32 | 5-34 | 490 | 5-71 | 6-83 
May ...... 8-98 | 5-28 | 6-42 | 5-54 | 5-01 | 5-80 | 6-81 
eg bisa 8 66 | 5-46 | 6-96 | 5-68 | 5-11 | 6-00 | 6-69 

I dhccohesanee 8-70 | 5-10 | 5:96 | 5:78 | 4:97 | 5-83 | 692 

Average ...| 9°98 | 6°10 | 5-76 | 5-77 | 5-21 | 5°83 | 6-65 . 





The table of acreage and production for individual 
countries, drawn up by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, is given below. It will be seen that a slight 
increase in aggregate acreage is anticipated, though the 
crop seems at present likely to be smaller than in 1935-36 
and well below the average of 1929-33. Despite the falls, 
the relative position of Europe as a producer will probably 
improve once again. 


ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF WHEAT 


(Excluding countries whose crop in 1934/35 was less than 
15 million bushels.) 


Areat Productiont 


Average 1935 1936 Average 1935 1936 
1929-33 1935-36 | 1936-37 | 1929-33 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 


| 
‘0 00 bushels 


















































"000 acre , 
5,015 | 5,205 | 5,151 | 161,514 | 171,487 | 169,845 
381 387 386 | 14,144] 14,780] 15,744 
2,988 | 2,729 | 2,822] 51,584] 47,925] 59,304 
».. | 11,084 | 11,254 | 10,768 | 151,562 | 157.985 | 121,490 
13,278 | 13.252 | 12,712 | 305,064 | 284,949 | 244'349 
1,425 | 1,882] 1,804] 47,170] 65,397] 53,462 
1.479 | 2,092 | 2,104] 15,565] 27,180] 23,743 
Hungary .. . | 3.925] 4,135 | 4,107] 78,538] 84,223] 86,741 
IT - depen iecaaiiiet w» | 12,074] 12,367 vial 258,014 | 282,758 | 226,200 
Netherlands Hi 216 380 375 9,287 | 16,653 | 16,259 
Poland ........... .| 4,108] 4,335 | 4,302 | 72,151 | 73,883 | 78,263 
Portugal 1,267 | 1,377 a 15,342 | 22,092 8,393 
Roumania ... se 7,535 8,496 8,481 108,086 96,438 | 128,716 
RIE coisccsnseertstdh 690 674 694 | 22,045] 23,611 | 22,579 
Czechoslovakia (a) 2,074 | 2,380 | 2,291 | 54,295] 62,094] 55.582 
Wugoslavia............... 5,141 | 5,313 | 5,463 | 84,828] 73,100 | 107,421 
Total Europe§ ......... "74,619 | 78,642 | 77,599 1,497,163 1,566,648 |1,471,761 
(w) | 24,987 | 32,507 | 34,721 | 439,319 | 

UWSS.R*......... is’ | 58,086 | eu'7e6 | | 839, 800) p—yo i} i 
BaeaEA .<.-ccesecvceeoeee 25,936 | 24,116 | 25,289 | 354,294 | 277,339 | 233,500 
(w) | 37,780 | 33,402 | 37,608 | 572,861 | 465,319 | 519,010 
United States {{5 19,841 | 17,827 | 11,212 | 210,912 | 161,025 | 107,450 
Total N. America 84,815 | 76,544 | 75,326 | 1,150,224) 913,962 | 872,953 
ee 32,516 | 34,490 | 33,631 | 350,187 | 363,179 | 352,240 
Japan 1,280 | 1,627 | 1,686 | 33,645] 48,721 | 45.194 
anchuria 3,441 | 2,420] 2,644 | 50,253] 36.964] 30,680 
urkey 7,231 | 8,474] 8,776 | 93,165] 92,640 | 80,281 
Total Asia§ ......... 46,462 38,537 | 37,961 | 550,936 | 448,864 | 428,114 
BE we ec aiaias 3,839 | 4,095 | 4,291 | 30,526] 33,532 | 27,759 
aie 1,595 | 1,463 | 1,464 | 44,718] 43,221 | 45,701 
French Morocco......... 2,885 3,616 3,142 27,944 20,036 13,242 
Total N. Africa...... 10,307 | 10,993 | 10,726 | 116,036 | 113,323 | 94,418 
Argentina ............... 17,459 | 11,688 | 15,728 | 228,312 | 141,020 | 249,853 

SP cncussccanpeveneness> 1,684 2,051 27,991 34,175 Sai 
Union of S. Africa 1,375 | 2,501 | 2,133] 31.170] 20,195] 15,814 
GRMIER ca coustcstwcat 15,710 | 11,924 | 12,579 | 184,471 | 142/598 | 133/522 
Grand total§ ... 232,052 |3,748,685 |3,346,610 |3,266,435 


251,801 | 230,829 


| 


* Countries not included in the totals. ¢ The years indicated are those of 
the harvest, single years referrmg to the Northern Hemisphere, double years to the 
Southern. § In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable 
area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are available, 
but not those of area. (a) Including spelt. (s) Spring crop. 

(w) Winter crop. 





Despite an anticipated fall in acreage and output, the 
position of the British producer under the operation of the 
wheat subsidy, remains considerably better than in the 
slump years. An analysis of imports of wheat flour, and 
other cereals, is given in the table following. 























acerca 
BRITISH IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND OTHER CEREALS 
ee : — a inci a 
j Quantity Value 
a oe ena 
1929 | 1935 | 1936 1929 | 1935 | 1936 
ee $$ $$$ 
Wheat from— Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. | £ | £ 
en eee 6,910,464 167,306 2,194,258 55,77) 
Germany ...... 175,341] see 46,434,’ 
Roumania . ove 1,836, 913} 4,418,714 ° 479,809) 1,622,319 
United States 22,265,950 593,02.) 45,405 11,742,051 161,037 20,687 
Argentina...... 45,378,474) 22,752,391| 956,959 22,906,500) 6,047,332] 355,459 
British India 141,169 158, 969) 3,258,392! 78,134! 56 429) 1,457,684 


12,797,402! 17,684, 450} 23,274,198) 6,840,517) 
27,190,852| 36,894,153] 57,841,976 14,162 
3,993,551) 


Australia ...... 
Canada =... 
Othercountries 


5,369,537 8,614,063 
"371 12,833,614 22,390,021 
14,220,189) 10,846 ae 2,054, 1925) 3,275,449) 3,421,779 


























sinaratsetatetiend | <amenstenind, 
Total wheat {111,767,398 /101,225, 904) 100,809,387 | ‘57, 784,498 30,463,899 37,937,779 
re ee el 

Wheat meal & | 

flour from— 

France .......0. 577,593 887,839 730,602; 286,646) 248,068 273,708 
United States | 2,536,495 89,528) 77,586| 1,850,850, 48,805] 49,45 
Argentina..... ° 758,779) 202,451 272,383 "330 346) 50,802) 86.618 
Australia ...... 1,332,439) 1,805 657] 2,469,612) 878,280) 662,141) 1,061,229 
Canada ...... 3,723,966] 4,225, 592| 4,104,132) 2,563,214) 2,015,243] 2,132'719 
Other countries) 774,174) = 348,152| 712 423, :597| 110,031) 239,681 
9,703,446, 7 981, 469| 8,366,722) 6, 333 ,433) 3,219, 366, 3,843,546 
11,986,261) 17,097,486 18. 331,982) 5 522,137) 4, 169,341 | 5,051,031 
6,929,891) 3,553,614) 2,161, 701 | 2,747,518) 1,038,205] 604/39) 


Total of grain 
and flour® 





186,294, _ 201,827, eae, 102, een 914,62 _ 731, 1968 60, 575,056 





s vctaaing other items not given above. 


British imports were considerably higher last year, 
especially in value terms. The distribution of supplies has 
shown some remarkable changes in recent years. Thus, 
shipments from Russia, which had been negligible in 1929, 
totalled almost 7,000,000 cwts. in 1935 but declined to 
small dimensions last year. Imports from the U.S.A, 
were also very small, but Canadian shipments were much 
heavier in the year under review. 


SUGAR 


THE year 1936 saw some improvement in the position of 
the sugar planters, but the trend towards economic 
nationalism continues and conditions are far from being 
really satisfactory. Apart from the Soviet Union, produc- 
tion of beet sugar, however, has declined somewhat, though 
cane sugar has increased a little all round. The table below 
gives Dr Mikusch's estimate of production of raw sugar 
in the leading countries, as well as his estimates of world 
production and consumption in recent years :— 


WoRLD PRODUCTION OF RAW SUGAR 


(Excepting countries whose crop in 1936-37 is expected to be 
less than 100,000 tons) 


(In thousands of metric tons) 






























































Season ended 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 
September 30th Result Result Result Estimate 
Ss siieiananinbeieeeceene 1,648 1,188 1,300 
Germany 1,428 1,676 1,800 
Czechoslovakia 517 571 725 
SOMITE cncscnsssccnccsocesccece 170 206 145 
aaa 136 117 137 
IED cccsccvecnscecoess 946 924 910 
a eons 247 241 245 
Holland..... seascouceee 290 236 245 
Poland ..... “ 342 444 460 
Denmark .. ‘ 254 245 220 
MEIER edcccsacccescensascnsece 305 295 305 
SENET ta cckccoensospunbinieienies 300 321 328 
0 ae née 242 198 250 
nited ae boone sane 523 594 548 
ERAS Sévsusasnbdsemeeccese 1,204 2,612 2,000 
Total Beet —eueienenes 9,124 10,439 10,231 
Cane 

Louisiana and Florida ... 232 345 342 
I aera in cchnenie 1,010 843 885 
RENUED ssncsninaiiiniunsnlnecene 866 852 950 
eee 2,340 2,603 2,900 
Trinidad 107 157 150 
San Domingo and Haiti... 414 495 497 
DENS. Aicinbieteakteneuions 209 331 330 
British Guian 144 181 185 
lie nae aaiig 420 389 400 
Argentina® .... 316 386 431 
OE litt at ceaeesid 969 1,034 916 
British India (0) ............ 3,106 3,696 3,825 
TENTED ‘casituebettehosestees 1,504 564 610 
SS ae oo 802 1,088 1,190 
Philippine Islands 1,434 9u2 930 
China and Indo-China oes 451 455 
ERYPt  cocccoseccvccccscccscees 154 147 160 
EE i ceienacaknenabs 265 285 285 
Union of South Africa ... 355 379 405 
ED insusccineb ersten 677 657 715 
Fiji Islands ....... : 118 134 153 
otal Cane .... 16,397 16,689 17,517 
Total World Cane and Beet 25,521 27,128 27,748 
World consumption ..... ° 25,037 28,031 28,050 








* Sugar of all grades. 

a) Sugar production of Java harvested in 1936. 

6) Gur converted to raw sugar value at the rate of 100: 60. 

Dark sugar produced by primitive mills in Asia and South America not included 
in the statistics. 
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The average free market price of raw sugar in 1936 was a result of the fat shortage. But the greatest increase took 
slightly higher than in 1935. World stocks showed a place in Great Britain, where 200,000 tons has been added 
considerable decline, and are approaching normal pro- to our consumption since the beginning of the depression, and 
portions. The statistical position is shown in the following a rise of 4 per cent. over 1935 has been shown in the figures 
table :— for January to November. , ’ 
Turkey and Iran have joined in the race towards national 
VISIBLE SUPPLY AND Prices oF RAW SUGAR self-sufficiency in sugar. But the greatest progress has been 





made in British India, where production in the 1935-36 


Stocks (in thousands of tons) season rose to 954,000 tons, as compared with 617,000 tons 


Average Price(a) 








Qeesey fe rrr perce (Cuban, 96°, in the previous season. The prospect of throwing some of 
ended United Cuba c.i.f.) her surplus stocks on the open market, and the fall in the 
—* ened PEN secant Seine eecaaapeition revenue from import duties on sugar, is causing much alarm 
' All oe | wee in industrial and Government circles. Despite the change in 
Ports | Ports | Interi London : : . p a ° B 
erlor per cwt. machinery needed by the United States Administration, as a 
SL - - ne result of the Supreme Court’s decision, the wise handling of 
Ne 442 | 343 631 390 | 1,387 | 3,193 11 7} the situation remains an outstanding feature of sugar affairs 
BED secnsvncees 671 | 933 466 | 480 | 1,497 | 4,047 9 0+ in America. In this country the British Sugar Corporation, 
— ome | ae | cae) Ge — eves 2 2 set up by the Sugar Industry (Reorganisation) Act, passed 
1932 ........... | 1401] 440 | ‘806| 11310 | 3,133 | 7,090 5 9 in 1936, commenced its functions on April rst. 
BE sesnssneese 1,021 | 348 619 | 1,220 | 3,056 | 6,264 5 4 
BEE soneeconse 873 | 628 627 | 958] 2,328] 5,414 4 8} TEA 
ee 1,167 | 545 360 | 560] 1,496 | 4,128 4 73 
1936 .......0006 878 | 334 237 640 894 | 2,983 4 9 


In contrast to many other primary products, there was 
little improvement in the world demand for tea during the 
past year. Average prices were slightly higher, but only 
because of the restriction of supplies under the international 


(a) Calendar year. 


We take the following account of the position from 
Weekly Prices Current, published by Messrs Czarnikow, 

















Ltd. :— 
From the point of view of the return which the open Avenacs Tua Pasces (per Ib., London Sales) 
market producer received, there is perhaps very little to “a | North | South 
choose between 1936 and its predecessor. The average price Year | India | India | Ceylon | Java Sumatra | ane 
throughout the year at 4s. 83d. per cwt. c.i.f. was jd. higher, 
but rising freight rates in the second half of the year were not a. a. d. d. d. 


immediately compensated by an advance in c.i.f. prices. 


15-35 19-02 12-05 13-88 16-25 
More orderly marketing on the part of the producers was a 


an : 6 6 7-65 12-24 
feature of the year. There was no anxiety over the adequacy 7 2 7 7 6-42 5:70 9°45 
of supplies (as the price trend indicates), but little pressure 10-62 13-48 8-06 7:20 11 “ 
was noticeable. Th arket w ‘ s is 12-93 13-96 11-21 10-24 13-2 

oO le. The market was taken by surprise when the 13-90 oo-= aan >-08 o.a 





expected plethora of supplies was found not to have 
materialised. By the end of the year San Domingo, Brazil, 


and Peru had practically finished their sales; and it was eee oe hag ee as an a os an 
found that much of the Cuban quota for non-United States March” | 13-03 | 13-48 | 15-26 11-04 10-59 13-43 
sale had been diverted to the manufacture of molasses. The April ...... 12-73 14:13 16-00 10-97 10:48 13-73 

2 herefor se with si MAY ccecoces 12°54 13-43 14°64 10-79 10-29 13-02 
— - erefore closed with signs of much strength and — 33-91 13-5¢ 3-11 :0-35 10-01 12-21 
activity. : ; : July... 12-19 | 12-00 | 13-04 | 10-33 9-94 | 12-29 

The trend of world consumption was highly satisfactory. August ... | 14:07 11-99 13-12 10-58 9-85 13-20 
In some areas the expansion had little effect on the open Senne os os a Sea oo > o 
market, but in most an increased absorption of unprotected Sitecmias 12:77 12-45 | 14-78 | 11-75 10-06 13-19 
sugar was noticed. In some places worsening economic con- December 12-65 12-48 14-36 11-43 10-30 12:97 


ditions reacted to the advantage of sugar, as in Germany as 





INASASASASASANANASASASASASASASASASASASASASASAS AS ASASasas Zs as as aSASasasasasasZa 


-. Glyn, Mills & Co. [ 














= Registered Gees eaimaashad tatitiey, 1885 ES 
Za) incorporating RTT ES 
23 CHILD & CO. ad HOLT & CO. Wy 
(Established betore 1600) (Established 1809) BS 
: Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. ee 
>a Capital ; ‘ : . . ‘ ‘ ‘ £1,060,000 
Ss Reserve Fund - : : - - - - 530,000 
Ea Current and Deposit Accounts - : - - 41,039,207 gS 
a Cash in Hand and at Bank of Bachem’ : . ° 5,938,384 BS 
zal Money at Call and Short Notice - - - - 14,170,100 BS 
iS) Investments - - . - . - - 10,403,118 ZA, 
(4 Advances, etc. - - . . - - 7,750,649 ES 
Za) Balances with, and Cheques in course of Collection on, other BSI 
DA Banks in ‘the United Kingdom : - - - 3,244,597 
IZ 31st December, 1936 ES 
ESI Fal 
a 67, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 eS 
4 Partners : S| 
i Gen. The Hon. SIR H. A. LAWRENCE, G.C.B. BSI 
S ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.0. LORD HILLINGDON. C2 
SB FRANCIS MAURICE GROSVENOR GLYN. BERTRAM FRANCIS GEORGE CURRIE. eS 
D4 MICHAEL JAMES BABINGTON SMITH. ARTHUR TERENCE MAXWELL. SI 
4 LORD WOLVERTON. EARL OF JERSEY. ES 
Zz Child & Co. . . . . - 1, FLEET STREET, E.c.4 BS 
5 NEVILLE RANDALL. RG 
(2 The Hon. IAN LESLIE MELVILLE. S| 
ao nd 
z MARYGOLD iaieaee CARFAX, OXFORD, | 
(S| GUY KEMYEL MOLESWORTH ST. AUBYN. BSI 
a 
2 Holt & Co. - - - KIRKLAND HOUSE, WHITEHALL, S.W.1 eS 
Ne MARTIN DRUMMOND VESEY HOLT. ZA 
Za ARTHUR VAVASOUR BARBER. gS 
35 BS 
a nd ‘ : a , mA 
DA The Bank conducts every description of Banking Business, both British and Foreign. Ss 
a wae . . . . . | 
(za Letters of Credit issued. Home and Foreign Credits established.  Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. ss) 


PA TASZSASASIZSASSTa STA SASIB SIGSTa Sa Sa S12 SISISI S Q SISTSI SlSi Sia SISSTASTASASTSS 
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agreement. During the year ended March, 1937, the 
producing countries adhering to the restriction scheme are 
allowed to export only 82} per cent. of the “ standard 
exports’ assigned to them under the international agree- 
ment. Stocks in the United Kingdom, however, declined 
by 31 million Ibs. to 234 million lbs. during the past year. 
The course of prices at the London auctions may be traced 
in the table on the previous page. 


The following account of events in 1936 is taken from 
the Chamber of Commerce Journal :— 


The unexpected increase of 2d. per lb. in the import duty 
appears to be the main explanation of the fall of about 5 per 
cent. in the United Kingdom absorption of tea, during Apmil- 
November, 1936, as compared with the corresponding period 
in 1935. Consumption, however, rose markedly in Decem- 
ber, and the market is now strong. Despite a fall in the 
price of the better kinds of new season Indian teas, the 
prices of common varieties have remained steady. 


For the current season, the quota under the restriction 
scheme was fixed at 824 per cent., which permitted exports 
of 659,654,587 lb. With the carryover from the previous 
season, and expected shipments of 155,000,000 lb. from 
countries outside the scheme, the total supplies are expected 
to be about 842,000,000 lb., which cannot probably be 
absorbed. Stocks, however, are not much above normal, 
having declined some 12 per cent. in the year. 


The International Tea Committee has left the quota un- 
changed for the next and last season covered by the scheme, 
which ends on March 31, 1938. It is understood that the 
scheme will be extended. 


The following table shows changes in British imports of 
tea during the past three years :-— 


BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE IN TEA 














| 1929 | 1935 | 1936 





i i 

Imports :— Lb. Lb. Lb, 
British India 306,734,835 | 270,102,432 | 267,060,138 
Re ere 153,095,061 141,941,465 | 145,265,749 
China (including Hongkong and Macao) | | 9,209,619 8,426,980 8,539,361 
III, vos cncunnadeaectobenen | 85,404,476 $3 36,330,879 
OS 1 |. 2,730,558 1,709,011 














III nnvbatnsnpeusuesanverapncesas 4,723,767 14,475,589 20,914,234 
en 559, 167, 758 | 476,540,387 | 479,919,372 
London warehouse stocks at Nov. 30th ... 248,184,000 | 236,037,000 


FER cscnanstcncescescncesoccsnnsescsssevene 95,022,790 72,013,802 70,730,746 


There was a slight increase in imports, accompanied by 
a small decrease in re-exports and a more marked fall in 
stocks. 


COCOA 


Tue table below, illustrating recent developments in world 
production and consumption of cocoa, has been compiled 
from tables in the December, 1936, issue of Gordian :-— 


WorRLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF Cocoa BEANS 


(In metric tons) 


Years World Exports World Imports 
|) eee savbeeeeones — 276,900 266,200 
or sciphenoerebess . 505,500 484,100 
TD cisénabavivnrevechibiees 514,400 479,800 
SD Rein desesiann re 535,500 548,400 
SE ShueEee sens bbsesnbponss ; 486,600 483,000 
PUD 8 6886 ss6s06sccenssccceens 546,800 535,500 
SE Lenbhacabesctevescrsieed 569,200 542,300 
SEG eKbuchesebsbsesebnesien 564,700 549,900 
EEE n6kpnesusnbinscdceecsse ° 593,200 581,300 
i <thcssbebhbeeeesninsecs . 678.600 665,400 
Ree 698,400 661,900 


As is pointed out in that journal, world exports of cocoa 
beans rose last year by 19,823 tons, or 3 per cent., compared 
with 1935. The Gold Coast contributed 25,000 tons to the 
increase, Brazil 8,000, and the Ivory Coast 4,000, while 
decreases amounting to about 17,000 tons occurred in other 
areas. The total of imports, at 661,860 tons, was rather 
less than in the previous year, increased consumption in 
Great Britain, France, Holland and Russia being more 
than counterbalanced by a decline in U.S.A., Italy, Spain 
and Czechoslovakia. 


An increase in Britain’s imports and consumption of raw 
cocoa and cocoa products last year was accompanied by a 
further rise in stocks, as the following table shows. 


British TRADE IN Cocoa AND Cocoa PrRopucts 





Nee iene 
Quantity Value 





nT 


| 
Pm 1929 | 1935 | 1936 1929 | 1935 | 





Raw cocoa— | Cwts. Cwrts. Cwts. | £ | £ 
BREED cvcscsesecse 1,542,076 |1,931,179 |2,258,230 |3,810,844) 2,344,145'3,13 602 
Home consumption /|1,070, 625¢ 1,530 *418¢| 1 ‘879, 3397 ” 
Re-exports ......... | 213,051 94,993 04,441 $24,105) 137, 103 165,446 
SRGEEED cccccossccncese 447,000° 623,000° 833,000° oe aes on 
Cocoa products— 
ORNS sinnsinas 203,417 33,493 34,415 |1,410,972) 110,374) 119,854 
Home consumption | 187,652 | 60,429 | 890,299 sae. A, oe 
British exports ... 185,775 | 351,459 469,593 |1, 136,240 680,746| 759,039 








a 


® As at November 30th. ? Eleven months ended November 30th, 


Price movements on the United Kingdom market are 
summarised in the following extract from the Chamber of 
Commerce Journal :— 


A spectacular rise in cocoa prices took place during the 
year, good fermented Accra advancing from about {22 to 
nearly £52 per ton, most of the increase having taken place 
during the last six months. This was the result of demand 
overtaking supply, for consumption has gone up from 
520,000 tons in the season 1930-31 to 680,000 tons in 1933-36, 
It is estimated that production during 1936-37 will show 
a decrease of about 50,000 tons on last year’s figure of 
690,000 tons ; against this, demand is still steadily on the 
increase, despite the higher prices, and it is almost certain 
that visible and invisible stocks wil] have to be drawn upon 
heavily to cover the deficiency in production. This will, of 
course, create a strong statistical position for the 1937-38 
season, for cocoa cannot be produced in a season. The 
world stock at the end of the 1935-36 season represented 
only about 5$ months supply. 


COFFEE 


TueE following table, compiled from Le Café, shows that, 
after the heavy drop in the previous year, world production 
of coffee scored a recovery during 1936. Brazil's propor- 
tionate contribution to the total was, however, again 
smaller :— 

Wor.tp CoFFEE PRODUCTION 
(In thousand bags of 60 kilos pO Sites.) 











Brazilian 








¢ » r 
Season ended June 30 Brazil eae Total I oft ae 
Production 
30,186 8,273 | 38.459 38,459 78:4 
15,678 | 8,633 24,311 64-4 
27,581 | 237 | 35,868 | 76-8 
14,502 | 9/239 23,741 61-2 
30,383} 8,935 39318 | 77:3 
18,496 | 7.699 26.195 | 70°4 
21,455 | 10,028 31,483 | 68-2 
Consumption was also higher in 936, ‘the aggregate 


being larger than for many years. fostemiie less, consump- 
tion lagged behind the increased production, and stocks 
were accordingly augmented. Costa Rica coffee again 
declined in price, but Santos advanced in the year under 
review :— 
CONSUMPTION, STOCKS AND PRICE OF COFFEE 
(In thousands of bags) 























Stocks 
Consumption saiiniliensaaliatn Acetate Average Price, 
ieee . : London (a) 
ar Visible Supplies 
June 30 ence ___| Brazilian sheen 
- All | “Interior” 
razilian Kinds | Brazilian All Stocks Costa Santos 
Kinds Rica 
| | | | P . ) 
| er cwt. | Per cwt. 
| s s. 
| 15,232 23,554 $3,934 | 5,573 | 23,588 | 159-7 60°5 
ee 16,546 25,091 4,657 | 6,384 21,997 155-8 47:9 
eo 15,589 23,723 4,822 6,702 25,036 139-0 63-2 
1933 ...... 13,356 22,848 4,874 6,501 16,593 131-1 50-1 
1934 eoccce 16,062 24,451 6,353 8,526 18,615 126°9 49:0 
== 14,859 22,681 5,491 7,541 17,134 83-65 39-2 
gees 16,128 25,845 5,769 8,130 20,716 | 80-1 40:8 
| 
(a) Caleadar years. (>) Basis altered. 


A summary of principal developments during the year 


is given in the following extract from the Chamber of Com- 
merce Journal :— 


The first half of the year was mainly taken up by the 
Brazilian Government's reorganisation of its coffee control 
schemes Statistical equilibrium will be maintained by a 
sacrifice quota of 30 per cent. and the destruction of surplus 
coffees, while efforts were to be made to raise the standard 
of quality For the season 1935-36 world deliveries of 
coffee amounted to 25,845,000 bags, which constituted an 
all-time record and exceeded the previous season by over 
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3,000,000 bags. World production was also considerably 
greater, at 26,434,000 bags. Of the mild coffees that come 
up for auction in London, the fine quality Kenya parcels 
were well competed for at higher prices; demand generally 
was better, with a tendency to firmer prices. The Tan- 
ganyika crop is late and in the Kilimanjaro district the out- 
turn is below earlier expectations. The stock of all coffees 
in London warehouses at the end of 1936 amounted to 
152,143 cwt., a decrease of 34,600 cwt. from a year ago. 
Brazilian coffee prices in New York rose about 40 per cent. 
during the year. The Brazilian and Colombian Govern- 
ments have been in negotiation with a view to improving 
the coffee position. After a meeting in Bogota plans were 
made for an all-American conference on the subject, to be 
held in Washington. 


LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 


Tue table below, published by courtesy of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, shows the number of livestock on agricultural 
holdings in the U.K. in the month of June in recent years. 
The stimulus afforded by the Milk Marketing Scheme was 
responsible for a further rise in the dairy herd last year 
but other cattle declined in numbers. The long-term 
decline in the number of horses was continued in 1936. 
Among sheep, lambs and breeding ewes were more numerous 
than in the previous year, but this gain was offset by a fall 
in other sheep. After recovering in 1935, therefore, the 
total of sheep suffered a slight reduction last year. The 
total pig population again recorded an increase, but a drop 
in the number of breeding sows appears to reflect dissatis- 
faction with the Pigs Marketing Scheme. 








| 1932 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936§ 





Horses — No. No. No. No. 
Horses used for agriculture® ...... 857,490 793,040 780,239 753,103 
Stallious being used for service... 3,373 5,911 
Unbroken horses : 114,714 118,091 

One year and above ............ 100,147 101,963 

CAGE CRS FORE .ccccccceccccceces 46,742 52,647 56,537 61,137 
Other horses on agricultural 

DET sisccovsvasibensavumasdives 154,246 172,761 161,025 171,248 


Total of horsesf .............4+ 1,161,998 | 1,126,322 





1,112,515 | 1,103,579 

















Cattle— 
Cows and heifers in milk ........ x ann one a oom . 
Cows in calf, but not in milk..... f 3,118,702 | 3,253,579 | 3,293,246 | 3,306,785 
Heifers in calf. snvencigliinliiia 486,187 521,164 534,786 539,299 
Bulls being used for service ..... 
Other cattle : 1,220,117 | 1,332,674 | 1,310,523 | 1,295,708 
Two years and above ..... 
One year and under two . 1,717,122 | 1,887,734 | 1,859,954 | 1,781,766 
SEE GUD WORD oa cicccccccoscscce 1,763,907 | 1,746,736 | 1,660,380 | 1,699,402 
|, ——_ | 
Tete CE CREED cnescccccscsvscees 8,306,035 | 8,741,887 | 8,658,889 | 8,622,960 
Sheep— 


Ewes kept for breeding............. 11,431,806 |11,012,588 | 10,832,540 |10,929,758 

Rams and ram lambs to ard 
used for service 

Other sheep : f 
One year and above ............ 
Under one year 


teteeeeneeeeeenees 4,068,765 | 2,771,315 | 2,847,199 | 2,692,480 


11,703,210 | 11,159,925 | 11,381,980 |11,417,939 


Total of sheep oco.......cseeseee 27,203,781 | 24,943,828 125,061,718 25,040,177 








Sows kept for breeding ............ 464,620 518,495 573,561 568,670 
Boars being used for service ...| 9 yo, ena « . 2 
I chess rategtacasied f | 3:105,030 | 3,388,290 | 3,957,903 | 3,993,160 








3,906,785 | 4,531,464 | 4,561,830 








sia . | 3,569,650 





* Including mares kept for breeding. 
¢t Great Britain only. 


_ $ Figures for Great Britain are the total number of horses on agricultural hold- 
ings : for Northern [reland, those used for agriculture and unbroken horses only. 
§ The figures for 1936 are subject to slight revision. 


The year was notable for the breakdown of the Pigs 
and Bacon Marketing Schemes. The two Boards failed 
to reach agreement on the terms of the 1937 contract, and 
Sir Robert Greig was accordingly nominated by the Minister 
of Agriculture to adjudicate on their differences. His 
award resulted in a draft contract which was more favour- 
able than its predecessor to the pig producers. Nevertheless, 
the number of pigs offered on contract for 1937 fell short 
by 314,000 of the minimum required by the curers. The 
Bacon Board therefore exercised its right to declare null 
and void the contracts already signed, and the curers were 
thus enabled to obtain their supplies on the open market. 
There is no immediate prospect of the contract system 
being restored, but the Pigs Board is continuing to regulate 
the grading of pigs. Meanwhile, the Bacon Development 
Board is concerning itself with the question of a long-term 
policy. 

After repeated delays, the Minister of Agriculture formu- 
lated the Government’s long-term policy for the beef 
industry in July, 1936. The policy was not, however, 
embodied in a Bill until the end of the year. Provision is 
made for the payment of a subsidy up to a maximum of 
£5 millions a year, graduated to stimulate the production 
of “ quality "' beef. The subsidy will be administered by 
a Livestock Commission, appointed by the Government 
and charged also with the task of reorganisation. A duty 
of jd. a lb. will be levied on imports of beef and veal from 


foreign sources, while both foreign and Empire imports 
will be subject to ‘‘ voluntary ” limitation. Pending the 
passing of the necessary legislation, the existing fat cattle 
subsidy is to be continued until July 31, 1937. 

Imports last year were as follows :— 


ImMpoRTS OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 


| 1929 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 























Cattle*— | "000 | "000 "000 "000 
RI ont ei aide al aides 750 510 599 695 
i, 41 50 62 61 

Sheep and lambs®...............0csceees aeee. a 585 363 279 456 

SN dacak caebupbeechsatubhiniccdsorusdeaiedces 311 134 128 121 

Beef (excluding canned and extracts)— | ’000 ewts.| ‘000 ewts.| "000 cwts.| *000 cwts, 
NN Witiinen dendinkieundbidebucnasadiecdnens 1,083 2,849 2,665 2,689 
I  eiiliinidiniiamnanaicniinnduntsiacdiient 10,587 | 8,811 8,798 8,980 

— - | ——___ |_| 
Wi iii 11,670 | 11,660 11,464 11,669 

Mutton and lamb (frozen)— m 
Empire 3,340 5,183 5,417 §,031 
Foreign ... 2,290 1,287 1,281 1,273 

Total 5,630 | 6,480 | 6,698 6,304 

Bacon and hams— 

STINE Ltiensinbyandelsdiddvneutiidisvetieense 809 1,457 1,589 1,898 
SN i eceiauthicee RAs caacs aces 8,497 6,870 6,015 5,343 
aad nvbdsh bo cccabinacaatosateens 9,306 8,327 7,604 7,241 

Pork (fresh, chilled and frozen)— 

PT hint Miukibinedimneneireieiaaese 468 668 787 933 
NN inh ddcnaknhibintn inane Wicdiiaihanesn 186 581 270 208 
i iiisivhcnctnsccanateininkas 654 1,249 1,057 1,141 





* Mostly from the Irish Free State. 


It will be observed from the following table of Smithfield 
quotations that beef prices differed little in 1936 from the 
previous year’s level. New Zealand mutton was generally 
dearer than in 1935, while the price of English mutton 
rose in the second half of the year. Both English and im- 
ported bacon generally realised better prices than in 1935 :— 


LONDON MEAT PRICES 





Beef Mutton Bacon 

End of : English | Argentine} English N.Z. English | Danish 
Long Chilled | Wethers | Frozen No. 1 No. t 

Sides Hinds Sizeable | Sizeable 

per 8 Ibs. | per 8 lbs. | per 8 lbs. | per 8 Ibs. | per cwt. | per cwt. 
1935—March 3/10 3/4 6/7 3/4 90/6 86/- 
) ee 4/3 3/4 5/6 2/11 98/- 97/- 
September 3/11 4/- 5/6 3/3 85/- 85/- 
December 4/3 4/4 5/2 3/6 80/6 82/- 
1936—March 3/11 3/4 5/1 3/9 90/- 94/- 
waae ...... 4/2 3/4 5/6 3/4 93/- 93/- 
September 3/11 4/2 6/4 3/5 94/6 100/- 
December 4/2 4/4 5/6 3/7 90/- 92/- 





Fat cattle prices were about the same as in 1935, but 
stores were dearer. Sheep prices were the brightest spot 
in the past year’s farming transactions, while horse- 
breeding enjoyed another favourable year; the demand 
for foals was a feature of the autumn sales. Payments 
under the Cattle Industry (Emergency Provisions) Acts, 
1934 to 1936, had amounted by the end of December, 1936, 
to {8,843,729, the payments being made in respect of 
3,736,471 animals. 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


THE various Milk Marketing Boards continued to function 
in the United Kingdom during 1936, and milk production 
reached a new high level. The Committee of Investigation, 
appointed to consider the dispute which arose in the 
autumn of 1935 between the Milk Board for England and 
Wales and the distributors, reported in May, 1936. Its 
recommendation was that the average wholesale price 
should be reduced from 15s. 6d. (at which it had been 
fixed by the Milk Board) to 15s. 3d. a dozen gallons, the 
minimum retail prices being left unchanged. These prices 
were also adopted when the 1936-37 contract was agreed 
between the Milk Board and the Central Milk Distributive 
Committee in the autumn of 1936. The monthly prices, 
per gallon, were to be as follows : October to March, Is. 5d. ; 
April, Is. 4d.; May and June, Is.; July and August, 
ls. 1d.; September, Is. 3d. 

The Milk Reorganisation Commission for Great Britain 
reported in December, and proposed that a Permanent Milk 
Commission, entirely appointed by the Government, should 
take over from the Milk Marketing Board the fixing of 
wholesale prices. The Report was discussed in detail in 
The Economist of December 5, 1936. No official action on 
the Report has yet been taken, but the Milk Act of 1934 
(due to expire in March, 1936) was extended until September, 
1937. The Act provides, tnter alia, for the grant of a subsidy 
to raise the price of manufactured milk. Meanwhile, a new 
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Statutory Order (S.R. & O. 1936, No. 356), which came into 
force on June Ist, reduced the number of special grades of 
milk to three—viz., ‘“‘ tuberculin tested,’’ ‘‘ accredited ”’ 
and “ pasteurised.”’ 

The apparent consumption of butter in the U.K., 
according to the Imperial Economic Committee's figures, 
showed a slight decline from 25-2 Ib. per head in 1935 to 
24-8 lb. last year, a movement which was associated with 
some increase in the output of margarine. Home production 
of creamery butter again increased, but there was a further 
substantial fall in the output of farm butter. Imports, 
at 9,752,000 cwts., attained a record level, and were 
1-5 per cent. in excess of the previous year’s figure. 

The increase in total imports of butter took place despite 
a 5 per cent. drop in entries from the Dominions; the latter 
accounted for 53 per cent. of the total, against 57 per cent. 
in 1935. New Zealand was again the chief source of overseas 
supplies, sending a record volume of butter. Entries from 
this source comprised almost 30 per cent. of the total, and 
were 6 per cent. above the previous year’s level. Denmark, 
which sent rather less than in 1935, was again second on 
the list, accounting for 22 per cent. of the total. Australian 
shipments were adversely affected by weather conditions, 
and showed a drop of 20 per cent. on the year. A feature 
of the year was the sharp recovery in imports from the 
Netherlands, which were no less than 60 per cent. above 
the 1935 level. 


BrITIsH IMPORTS OF BUTTER AND CHEESE 


Volume in ’000 cwt. Value in £'000 




















Country of Origin LS LTC ST 
1929 | 1935 | 1936 1929 | 1935 | 1936 
Butter :— 
Be ID. a cccccsccnsscvcccse 1,304 | 2,638 | 2,792 | 11,277 | 11,572 | 13,445 
SED /ithentusnderainteniohe 768 | 2,113 | 1,694 | 6,342 | 8,388 | 7,673 
Irish Free State ............... 566 488 . 4,580 1,505 1,694 
dnchhiitbebectanbeinetees 2,204 | 2,186 19,737 | 9,966 | 10,771 
SE ibibchnskbmnebeasecseene’ 290 2,299 1,670 1,648 
Tota} (including other 
countries) ............... 6,397 | 9,608 54,706 | 39,328 | 44,424 
Cheese :— 
I ccc ncnnshoncbente 1,801 1,763 8,300 | 4,199 | 4,774 
re 723 471 3,412 | 1,237 | 1,926 
Netherlands ..................... 196 199 777 302 325 
Total (including other 
IEEE cbistccnescsecs 2,994 | 2,714 | 2,676 | 13,913 | 6,649 | 7,790 


As in the case of butter, consumption of cheese appears 
to have suffered a slight reduction in 1936; per capita 
consumption was put at 8-8 lbs. by the Imperial Economic 
Committee, against 9-1 lbs. in 1935. After declining in 
1935, imports fell by a further 1-5 per cent. last year. 
The aggregate of 2,676,500 cwts. was the smallest in any 
year since 1922. Ninety per cent. of this smaller total came 
from Empire sources, against 88 per cent. a year earlier. 
New Zealand entries, despite a slight contraction compared 
with 1935, still accounted for 63 per cent. of the total. 
The long-term decline in supplies from Canada was reversed 
last year, imports from this source rising by 28 per cent. 
to comprise 23 per cent. of the total. On the other hand, 
Australian entries were 32 per cent. down on the year. 
Imports of Dutch cheese were 9 per cent. smaller than in 
the previous year, while Italian supplies were heavily 
curtailed owing to the operation of ‘‘ Sanctions.’’ Mean- 
while, in contrast to recent trends, there was an increase 
in farm cheese production in this country, and a corres- 
ponding fall in the output of factory cheese. 

The following prices, based on the official returns of the 
London Provision Exchange, represent averages of the top 
prices of a range, and are taken from the Imperial Economic 
Committee’s Weekly Dairy Produce Notes :— 


LonpoN PRICES OF BUTTER AND CHEESE 
(Shillings and pence per cwt.) 








Butter Cheese 
Ave of Weekly , ; 
ous a. q | Australian a. q | Canadian 
Finest Finest Danish Finest Finest 
Salted Salted White White 
at s. d. s. d s. d. s. d 
1935—March ............ 75 9 74 6 105 9 45 6 62 0 
TIEEB...osnscocovcces 87 3 84 9 lol 0 44 6 64 0 
September ...... ll! O 110 6 127 0 54 9 55 9 
December ...... 9 3 89 6 127 9 54 0 59 6 
Annual average ... 91 9 3 113 0 49 0 60 3 
1936—March ............ 84 3 0 122 6 50 3 63 0 
JUNE. ........cccc00- ius 3 0 115 6 59 9 67 6 
September ...... 107 9 6 125 3 68 9 71 3 
December ...... 100 6 Q 114 9 62 9 71 9 
Annual average 101 3 6 119 6 61 0 67 3 








Prices continued on the upgrade last year. Quotations 
for New Zealand and Australian butter rose by 10 per cent. 
and 11 per cent., respectively, compared with 1935, following 
increases of 25 per cent. and 28 per cent. between 1934 and 
1935. Danish rose by a further 6 per cent., against 14 per 
cent. in 1935. British creamery butter prices showed a gain 
similar to that of imported descriptions. while home. 
produced farm butter was also dearer than in the previous 
year. Prices of New Zealand and Canadian cheese rose by 
24 per cent. and 12 per cent., respectively, in the year 
under review. During the second half of the year, English 
farm Cheddar rose in price, while throughout 1936 factory 
Cheddar was dearer than in the previous year. Cheshire 
and Caerphilly were also dearer than in 1935. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


THE year was notable for the refusal of the producers 
to submit an egg marketing scheme to the Minister of 
Agriculture; imports accordingly remained free from 
statutory limitation. Of the decline in the home production 
of eggs, the Imperial Economic Committee write as follows 
(Weekly Dairy Produce Notes, January 22, 1936, page 11) :~— 


Production of eggs in the United Kingdom experienced a 
marked expansion in post-war years to a peak in 1934, 
A reduction in the following year reflected the smaller total 
number of fowls in the country. There was a further slight 
decline as at June, 1936, although the number of young birds 
showed some recovery. Although an accurate calculation is 
not yet possible, the total output of eggs in the United 
Kingdom in 1936 may be provisionally estimated at about 
37-7 million great hundreds, compared with 38-9 million great 
hundreds in 1935. On this basis the total consumption of eggs 
in shell was equal to about 159 per head of the population in 
1936, against 150 in 1935 and 151 in 1934. Egg consumption 
was probably greater than in any previous year, although 
home supplies accounted for only three-fifths of the total, 
against two-thirds in 1935. 


Meanwhile, as the following table shows, egg imports rose 
by 25 per cent. last year, and were higher than in any year 
since 1931 :— 


IMPORTS OF EGGS AND POULTRY 


Quantity Value (£°000) 
1929 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 1929 | 194 | 1935 | 1936 
Eggs in shell (‘000 
gr. hundreds) 24,964 | 18,734 | 19,777 | 24,653 | 17,856 | 7,051 | 7,768 | 9,903 
Eggs not in shell 
(‘000 cwts.) 782 818 787 890 | 3,621 | 1,698 | 1,661 | 2,156 
Dead poultry ('000 
Peo 554 452 423 422 | 2,960 | 1,613 | 1,690 | 1,657 


Last year’s increase was entirely from foreign countries, 
which sent 33 per cent. more eggs than in 1935 and 
accounted for 81 per cent. of total imports. Shipments 
from Denmark rose by 22 per cent. to comprise 32 per cent. 
of the total, while Dutch entries, which were increasing 
rapidly in the previous year, rose by a further 42 per cent, 
in 1936. Other important suppliers were: Poland, the 
Irish Free State, Australia and Roumania. Imports of 
dead poultry showed little change last year, an increase of 
13 per cent. in supplies of chickens being offset by reductions 
in other classes. Despite a 12 per cent. drop in her ship- 
ments, Hungary remained the chief overseas source of 
supply, accounting for 25 per cent. of the total. 

The following table of monthly average top prices quoted 
on the London Egg Exchange has been compiled from 
Dairy Produce Notes :— 


EGG Prices aT LONDON 
(Shillings and Pence per 120) 








Averages of Weekly ee Danish —- Danish 
Figures Motte om 18 lbs. ae 15% lbs. 
Specials Standards 
1935—March ............... 10/6 9/11 9/8 8/3 
| ere 12/9 10/1 11/8 8/4 
September ......... 18/5 13/- 17/3 11/9 
December ; 22/2 17/11 20/8 15/8 
Annual average 15/10 12/8 14/9 10/11 
IED. ctnsicnienccnns 11/7 10/4 10/7 9/- 
I ie cnntimtaiin 13/1 10/3 12/1 8/6 
September ......... 18/6 oes 17/6 12/8 
December 21/11 an 19/9 13/- 
Annual average 16/9 oad 15/6 11/3 


er 


Prices generally recorded a further advance last year. 
On the average, National Mark specials and standards 
were 6 per cent. and 5 per cent., respectively, above the 
1935 level. The gain was rather less marked in the case 
of imported descriptions, the increase in Danish prices 
amounting to about 3 per cent. 
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FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


THE weather was by no means favourable to the horti- 
culturalist in 1936. Cold and damp conditions early in 
the year were followed by harsh winds and persistent 

ound frosts after Easter. In the vital period from June 
to September, there was a notable absence of sunshine, 
coupled with excessive rainfall. 


The area under orchards, which rose in 1935, last year 
fell by almost 2 per cent.; but there was a slight recovery 
in the area under small fruit. Strawberries suffered from 
the wettest season for two or three decades, but fruit crops 

enerally were fairly heavy, despite the absence of sunshine. 

Crops did not, however, attain the high level reached in 
1934. The weather adversely affected demand, and this, 
coupled with abundant supplies, had a depressing effect 
on fruit prices. During the year a raspberry marketing 
scheme was again drafted for Scotland, but was decisively 
rejected by the growers. 


AREA UNDER CERTAIN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS 


IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


(In thousands of acres) 


_ —_--owv0Orwrrrrrrr a nn 








| 1930 | 1933 1934 | 1935 | 1936 

RE: cccccassunecconees 247-0 249-6 254-9 262-4 257-7 
Gena GeUIE  ..00.cccccccccceceees 66-2 60-0 61-0 59°5 59-9 
DOE .ccccccorcvescscccece 313-2 309-6 315-9 321-9 317-6 
PORARCES occ. cccccccccccccccecces 424-7 518-9 487-6 462-8 455-8 
SIN sincssncdeionceuieies 56:4 63-7 74°3 63-6 67-7 
TY a secceinarnsedzeckeenn 30-6 33°11 37-0 37-5 43-5 
SINNED sosoenessesoeneccsoveseass 26-3 35-9 34-0 34-1 35-0 
Cauliflower ........0..seeveseeee 14°6 20-7 20-1 19°5 20-5 
GRBTOES cccrccccecccccccscsscececes 9-0 12-9 16°4 15°8 16-9 





*Including savoys, green kale, and sprouting broccoli for human consumption. 


Last year witnessed further increases in the area under 
vegetables for human consumption. The most notable 
gain (pilus 16 per cent.) was recorded by cabbages, while 
the only significant reduction was recorded by potatoes. 
With a shortage of supplies of some classes of kitchen 


vegetables, prices were generally satisfactory. The glass- 
house section, however, was adversely affected by the 
absence of sunshine and disease was rife. Thus the yield 
of tomatoes and cucumbers was rather below average; 
but, since weather conditions did not favour the consump- 
tion of salads, prices were disappointing. During the year 
the growers decided not to proceed with the proposed 
marketing scheme for tomatoes. The producers of potatoes 
had another good year, assisted by the restrictive activities 
of the Potato Marketing Board. The salient statistics for 
this crop are as follows :— 





Potatoes alan 1935 | 1996 
Production in England and Wales (’000 tons) 3,156 2,879 2,814 
oar os cadusanaguensieense 6:4 6-2 6-2 
I Coo ie 8 ods di oentuneibenes 384 191 316 
Price of best English (s. per cwt.) ...........ccceseceeeees 6-27 7-78 





In consequence of the fact that the 1935 crop was rathe™ 
below normal, there was a slight deficiency of home supplies 
early last year; imports were also below normal, owing to 
conditions ruling on the Continent. Despite the protests 
of the Potato Marketing Board, the import duties on main 
crop potatoes were temporarily relaxed in March. Mean- 
while, the new home crop was frequently diseased; and the 
fear that supplies would not keep gave rise to some dis- 
orderly marketing in the early autumn, with a consequent 
drop in prices. This situation was, however, purely 
temporary, and quotations closed the year at a higher level 
than that ruling twelve months earlier. 


FISH 


THE fortunes of the herring industry were rather better 
in 1936 than in the previous year, partly owing to the 
activities of the Herring Board. The total catch was larger 
—72,858,000 cwts., against 2,654,000—but realised better 
prices than in 1935. Thus British landings of herrings sold 
for an aggregate of {1,212,000, compared with only £868,000 
a year earlier, The export markets also showed some 
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improvement after a period of severe depression. Total 
exports, it is true, amounted to only 3,768,000 cwts., 
against 3,786,000 in 1935; but the aggregate value of these 
shipments rose from £2,402,000 in 1935 to £2,653,000 last 
year. During the year the Sea Fish Commission issued 
its report on the white fish industry, putting forward a 
number of recommendations for the improvement of the 
industry. These included the setting up of a Fish Industry 
Development Commission, with fairly wide powers to 
reorganise the industry. The British Trawlers’ Federation, 
which disagreed with certain of these suggestions, drafted 
a scheme of its own for regulating the marketing of fish 
under new legislation similar to the Agricultural Marketing 
Acts. No official action has, however, yet been taken 

The past year was not a prosperous one for the white fish 
section. Largely on account of prolific catches of Bear 
Island and Murman Coast fish, British takings of white fish 
rose from 11,397,000 cwts. in 1935 to 12,637,000 cwts. last 
year. Due to a sharp fall in the price of the principal 
descriptions, however, the aggregate value of the catch 
suffered a reduction of 3} per cent., falling from £10,954,000 
in 1935 to £10,601,000 in the period under review. Imports 
of fresh and frozen fish into the United Kingdom fell from 
2,174,000 cwts. in 1935 to 1,957,000 cwts. last year, while 
the aggregate value of these shipments fell from {2,840,000 
to {2,812,000 in the past twelve months. 
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British LANDINGS AND TRADE IN FiIsH 
(000's omitted) 


Quantity Value 
‘nds of F oa —_ : . sensiaiain 
Kinds of Fish ——_____ 


1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | jog¢ 








| ia 
England and Wales : Cwts.| Cwts. | Cwts. £ L f 
Cod ... ee 4,994 | 5,554 | 6,523 | 3,405 | 3,475 | 9.855 
Haddock .. veeeese | 1,398 | 1,410 | 1,599 | 1,585 | 1,588 | 1159) 
Hake ... ee ads 443 | 429] 465] 1,145 | 1,047] "979 
Herring eeecevcesooscenes 2,297 | 2,654 | 2,858 760 868 | 1,212 
Plaice ... sii 571 522 553 | 1,305 | 1,294 | 13399 
Halibut, soles and turbot . 406 381 333 | 1,519 | 1,462 | 1/398 
Ling, ray, skate and whiting 909 | 860 | 788 907 867 751 
—_—— A ns eee 
Total wet fish®. 13,575 | 14,347 {15, 812 | 11,960 | 11,956 11,93) 
tao rece reer eas ee 
Oysters .. hundreds 120 158 192 107 140 176 
——$—$—$} $$ j |} 
Total shell fish® .............. a § 397 403 443 
= eS a . al 4 a ~~) 
UD PEE srssieavsscenessne 12,357 12,359 | 12,375 
snide etieninaen nenahitenenlmdeiaae 
Scotland : Wet fish ...........++. 5,053 | 5,506 | 5,065 | 3,544 | 3,852 | 3,789 





Great Britain : Wet fish .... 18,628 | 19,854 | 20,876 | 15,504 | 15,808 | 15,719 








Imports of fresh and frozen | | 

fish 2,035 | 2,174 | 1,957] 2,778 | 2,840 | 2,812 
Exports of fresh and frozen 

fish 912 | 1,039 | 1,362 943 978 | 1,192 





Exports of cured or salted fish | 3,331 3,457 | 3,098 | 2,440 | 2,527 | 2,530 
Re-exportst.. aenbhbanees | ; : 430 4388 446 


* Including other items not given above. t Fish of all kinds, 


RAW MATERIALS 


COAL 


In contrast to 1935, the past year saw a decided, if belated, 
improvement of conditions in the coal trade. Total 
production rose from 223 million tons in 1935 to 229 million 
tons in 1936, although exports (including bunkers) declined 
from 51 million tons to 46 million tons. This shows that 
home consumption increased by no less than 10 million 
tons as a result chiefly of increased activity in the iron 
and steel trades, while towards the end of the year even 
exports, aided by the resumption of ‘trade with Italy, 
showed an appreciable advance over those of 1935. The 
average price of coal was throughout the year at a con- 
siderably higher level than in 1935 and even in the third 
quarter of the past year profits were as high as 5d. per 
ton; this is the first time since 1924 that the third quarter's 
operations have not shown a loss. 


The outstanding event of the past year was the coming 
into operation on August Ist of the central selling schemes. 
These vary from district to district, and are complete 
only in Lancashire, where the District Board has the 
exclusive power of disposal over the coal mined in the 
district, and determines the supply which each owner 
must offer and the share of each in the total sales. In 
most other coalfields the regulation of prices and sales has 
been delegated to a number of sales committees, which 
operate under the general directions of the Executive Board. 
Thus the sale of coal has actually only been centralised in 
districts representing about a third of the output, and it 
remains to be seen whether the increased co-ordinating 
powers of the central council will be used to bring about 
greater national unification. 


The Coal Mines Bill, which was introduced in May, 1936, 
ended in a dismal fiasco. It was designed to give the Coal 
Mines Reorganisation Committee authority to impose colliery 
amalgamation schemes on a minority of colliery owners, 
However, in deference to the opposition of the colliery 
owners, Mr Runciman introduced three vital amendments 
whereby amalgamations were not to become compulsory 
within two years; an impartial authority was to be 
established to hear objections to any scheme; and collieries 
owned by undertakings interested primarily in the supply 
of coal for manufacturing processes were to be exempted. 
The Government was then caught between the fires of 
those wishing to proceed with the origina) Bill and the 
colliery owners, who continued to view with alarm any 
plan. however remote, providing for compulsory amalgama- 
tion. In the end the Bill was withdrawn, with the promise 
of re-introduction later on. Muoreover, the Government 
have also promised to introduce a Bill for the unification 


of royalties this year. 


The table below summarises the development of the 
industry in recent years :— 


BriTIsH CoAL INDUSTRY 





Exports (in- Average Export | U nemployment 








Year Output cluding Prices (Board of in Coal Mining 
Bunkers) Trade), F.O.B. | Industry 
Thous. Tons Thous. Tons s. d, ‘| % 

1913 ... 287,430 94,424 13 10 0-4t 

1929 ... 257,907 76,658 16 1 16-2 

1930 ... 243,882 70,493 16 8 20-2 

1931 ... 219,459 57,360 16 2 28-2 

ee 209,244 53,108 16 3 34-0 

1933 ... 207,108 §2,525 16 1 32-9 

1934 220,728 53,147 16 0} 28-2 


| 1935 1936 | reas | 1096 | 1ess | 1996 | ss | 1935 1936 | 1935 1936 1935 “196 | 1995. | 1908 1936 





























Thous. | Thous, | Thous, | Thous, | | 

Tons Tons Tons Tons aes Se % % 
Jan. | 20,579 | 21,559 | 4,528 | 3,817 16 1 16 9}} 23-0 19°5 
Feb. | 18,314 | 19,640 | 3,765 | 3,550 | 16 14] 16 5$| 25-5 | 20-2 
Mar. 19,284 | 19,982 4,243 3,557 15 9 16 5$| 24-8 21-7 
Apr. 17,581 17,908 | 3,820 3,419 15 11 16 9 23-4 23-3 
May 19,280 | 18,694 | 4,749 4,184 16 3 17 0}) 26-8 23°1 
June 16,138 | 16,865 | 4,043 3,476 16 4 16 8}] 32-0 29-2 
July 17,441 | 18,186 | 4,812 4,390 16 1 17 Of) 31-3 25-0 
Aug. 16,895 17,056 4,550 3,782 16 1h) #17 14] 27-3 20°3 
Sept. | 17,722 | 18,805 | 3,953 4,060 16 7 17 1¢| 25-9 20-5 
Oct. 19,834 | 20,020 | 4,353 4,241 16 8 17 2] 23-3 19-7 
Nov. | 20,280 | 19,211 | 4,553 anes 16 6 17 2$] 20-2 18-0 
Dec. 19,653 20,598 3,871 4,044 16 17. Of 19-4 16-4 
Year | 223,001 | 228,524 5 1,240 | 4 46,482 16 34| 16 11} 25-2 22-2 

' 


| } 





+ Trade Union figure. Other figures are Unemployment Insurance Returns. 


The following table, compiled from figures published by 
the Mines Department of the Board of Trade, covering 
about 96 per cent. of the industry, show output, costs and 
proceeds for the first quarter of 1935 and for the first three 
quarters of 1936 :— 


Output, Costs AND PROCEEDS 




















1935 | 1936 
Great Britain 
Fourth First Second Third 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
| 

Tonnage disposable ...... tons | 58,209,889 | 58,556,760 | 51,894,084 | 48,872,899 
SR GUL oks «Kea loheeionsioan wf | 22,721,390 | 24,416,181 | 22,350,958 | 22,732,780 
Stores and timber ............004 4,083,111 4,113,924 3,856,647 3,947,631 
Other costs vmtiente od, 6,248,868 6,312,520 6,282,962 6,305,626 
Royalties sessecanenonccent £ 1,286,748 1,264,899 1,132,915 1,169,877 
SRGIEE <oxnvctsennaeasneeses £ | 34,323,246 | 36,082,998 | 33,629,920 | 34,222,640 
Commercial disposals ...........4 | 37,811,445 | 39,996,831 | 34,508,029 | 35,108,221 
Balance... oe cesveseeeeel, | +3,589,101 [44,015,976 | + 966,176 + 994,629 





* Includes Miners’ Welfare Fund contributions and excludes proceeds of miners 
coal. 
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The destination of raw coal exports in 1929, 1935 and agreements with Scandinavia. The persistent home demand 
1936 is shown below :— a Pe emp ina — level of —_ prices ; 
is had little effect on ex rices, and it was con- 
British Exports or Coa siderably later before there wabael improvement on this 
(Excluding Bunkers) market. The year closed with strength in every section. 
_ Indications point to a higher average level of prices and 
Quantity Value continued healthy trading conditions. Given freedom from 
labour troubles, there is every reason to anticipate further 
improvement. 
tens tees | sees teas | sens | sone Durham.—Conditions have been less satisfactory than in 
Northumberland. Collieries are able to report better trading 
—— a Tons Tons Ly Tons Tone results, but the improvement was almost entirely due to in- 
7... 462266] 744,408] 1,062,671] 332:213| 468,557] 740,239 — home consumption ; although as the year advanced 
a 2,335,855| 2,526,852| 2'692'804] 1,779'148] 1,709.657| 1,954/204 he improvement was gradually accelerated, general condi- 
Norway sins wees | 1,444,467] 1,311,044) 1,327,178) 1,025,604] 893,563} 952,166 tions of trade cannot be regarded as satisfactory, taking the 
Iceland «....++-+0++ nadiiaal we a ssaittiaeel oie oan period as a whole. For many months producers found it 
Denman 2-7-7". | $!520/944] 2'884'905| 31047582] 3°7971113] 2,014,065] 2.2481678 impossible to secure sufficient trade to avoid idle times, and 
netants...... 8,123,368 1,503,276 1,810,070 2,218,014 1,129,922 1,085,166 until the later months short-time working was a regular 
r sista , 139,63 630, 523,606} 2,817,292 9,036 372,246 : a, ; inti . 
a... “vee |13,065,033] 7,129,908] 7,147,957 10°390°391 6.587825 6,694,986 toon ane prs sear ee a See re g: me 
Switzerland ...... 131,651} 254,940 95,037] 182,574 _— aan mé g a direct cause. [rade with 
Portugal «..-++++++ 1,050,449} 1,038,657] 1,002,328] 835,206] 786,974] 796,573 France and Belgium, markets which were for many years 
Spain csogeeees | 14,782,649) 1,243,128] 731,603] 1,613,718) 1,121,083} 683,237 main outlets for Durham coals, has also been considerably 
Gaery tents... | ee 0 tanaee aed Gace <a aaa below normal. The most consistent class has been screened 
i... 589,281] 186,367] 120,772] 812,198] 164.271] 107,071 steam coals, which have benefited more than any other 
Egypt oo.ssseereves 2,267,874) 1,757,256) 1,257,471) 1,869,395} 1,440 847) 1,049 708 section from trade agreements—particularly with Scan- 
To. sesaeeeeees 1,006,081 1,017 Bes 574650 1,845,117 711'308 bsnaes dinavia. Other Durham qualities have been erratic, but 
Spanish Ports in ° cokes have been a bright and consistent feature throughout 
N, Africa ...... ol 169,322] 64,924| ... asst] 47.006 1936. 
Moron W. Africa 215, 115,067} 185,487; 181,189]  90'825] 135,847 South Yorkshire.—The past year has justified all the pre- 
Portuguese West dictions concerning improved trade. Increased activity in 
ANCA corns venn, 200,764)... ve 233,461). eee the industrial field has reacted advantageously on the coal 
——.... $34,781] 186,735} 133,630] 511,608} 277,293] 217,788 trade, while the steady absorption of labour, consequent 
ee 40),207 29,136 ' upon the genera] economic improvement, has stimulated the 
Brazil .2...--0+00-+0 oo aes pose a pee os demand for domestic fuel. More workers are engaged than a 
Arecntiva .... -.. | 2,798,861] 2,013;666] 1,972/023] 2,559/624) 1,811,933] 1,807,578 year ago and slightly better time is being worked ; but the 
Jrish Free State .. | 2,456,122) 2,067,630] 2,459,344] 2,397,503] 1,826,446] 2,395,064 development of mechanical mining precludes the possibility 
Channel Islands .. } 208,600 = —— ee a a of the bulk of the large number of mine-workers who are 
falta and Gozo .. | 184953] 73'450| 76'390| 158,377] 61,632| 67,820 unemp'oyed being absorbed into the industry. But the 
Canada . cusses 744,823 1,087 £18 1,204,040 934,646 1,907,190 eenees employees have received some tangible share of the recovery 
Newfoundland .. AS 202,152 §,822 5,$ : . : 
Sri -| ae] HEAT OGL SHAT Sing Neher aptoveest aod ena mata te 
Total— ‘ . a : : neaatn industry. 
i 326 970 322,042) 5,073 5,359,116 2, ° . ® 
() eel Pye 27°317,871 24'284'192131'998,307 216901007 195132631 Derbyshire.—The domestic fuel market has been charac- 
(c) Gas............ | 7,316,673] 3,376,878] 2,995,345] 5,441,666] 2,420,483] 2,188,167 terised by a shortage of supplies, largely due to restriction 
(d) Household . | 1,855,364] 1,283,238] 1,493,355) 1,841,025] 1,181,879 1,540,207 of output under the quota scheme. There has also been a 
(e) Other sorts.. | 6,071,802) 2,981,547) 2,437,843) 4,264,576) 1,058,193) 1,437,881 shortage of most kinds of industria] fuel, and there has 





Total of Coal ...... |60,266,618/38,714,104|34,532,777/ 48,616,81 1/31,558,678| 29,311,683 never been any stock of nutty slack. Activity in the iron 

! and steel market has been reflected in the demand for oven 
; : coke, practically the whole output of the larger kinds having 
Working results per ton, together with earnings and been sold under contract. Contract sales in general have 
output per man-shift, are given below :— 





WoRKING RESULTS 


Net 
. ie Output | Earnings M | 
Period La 4 Wages fa uate per Man- | per Man- A R | N S 
ae per Ton shift shift y 
g 





per Ton | or Debit 
|! —) perTon 


per Toa 


Worked | Worked 





BANK 





s. 4. s. d s. d a ¢ Cwt s. d 
1934 
Fint quarter... | 13 7°57 | 8 5:46] 12 7-25/4+1 0-32 23-32 9 1-79 
Second quarter 13 2-23) 8 8-25] 13 1-64/+0 0-59 22-59 9 1:11 
Third quarter... | 13° 1-76 | 8 8-73 | 13° 3-18 |-O 1-42 22-55 9 1-63 LIMITED 
Fourth quarter | 13° 6-11 | 8 6-71 | 12 10-91 |+0 7-20 23-23 9 2-70 
1935 - Row 
First quarter ... | 13 6-40 | 8 6-01 | 12 9-87|/+0 8-53| 23-40 | 9 2-66 Chairman : EpwarD B. ORME. 
Second quarter. | 13° 2-85 | 8 7-42] 13 2-19/+0 0-66] 23-10 | 9 2-85 Deputy Chairmen: 
Third quarter... | 13 1-99 | 8 8-30] 13 8-74 |)-0 1-75 22-93 9 3-15 Rt. H I C . P.c.. DI LL.D 
Fourth quarter. | 13 11-61 | 8 4:72] 12 7-70 |4+1 3-91 | 23-89 | 9 3-91 0 SIOR. CORD NOL WVE, FNny SMekory Lehells 
i936 Sir R. D. Hout, Bart., 1.L.D. 
First quarter... | 14 8-46 | 8 11°72] 13 2-74 /41 5-72 23-95 9 11-86 G. E. B. BromLtey-MARTIN. 
Sound quarter. | 14 3-88 | 9 3-33 | 13 11-07 |+0 4-81 23°26 |10 0-22 
Third quarter... | 14 4°40 | 9 3-63 | 13 11°52 |+0 4-88] 23-12 |10 0-19 General Manager: J. M. Furniss. 





A description of developments in the chief producing areas " 
of the United Kingdom is given in the following extracts Banking Service for all 


from the 1 d Coal Trades Review of Ji 15, ; ; 
ee ee kinds of Home, Colonial 


South Wales.—The year was principally outstanding for and Foreign Business 


the revolutionary change made in marketing, following the 
introduction of the central selling scheme. This was _ fol- 
lowed later by the abandonment of minimum prices. When 


the danger of a stoppage was removed at the end of Janu- Capital Paid Up and Reserves - - £7,756,090 
ary, demand showed a considerable falling off, and over- Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec. 1936 - £93,475,145 
seas trade remained on a quiet scale until the closing 


Total Assets over £109,000,000 


months. This market felt the full effects of the loss of 
business with Italy and, in the second half of the year, of the 


suspension of shipments to Spain; exports consequently FOREIGN BRANCHES : 
showed a decline of over 2,000,000 tons from the 1935 level. LIVERPOOL : Water Street, 2 
The French trade provided a series of surprises, while the LONDON : 68 Lombard Street. £.C.3 


seasonal trade with Canada provided the brightest feature of MANCHESTER : 47 Spring Gardens, 2 
the anthracite section. Happily, 1936 was free from major 


stoppages. The tone at the close of the year was distinctly 
brighter and prospects for 1937 were better than those 


marking the opening of a new year for some time past. LONDON OFFICE: 68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 


Northumberland.—The year will stand out owing to the HEAD OFFICE : 
complete change which took place in the system of market- . 
ing; it is hoped that the result will be seen in higher WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
average prices and greater stability in the trade. The 
markets have been built up mainly owing to large in'and and 
Irish consumption, but there is also a gratifying improve- 
ment in demands from abroad. This is due largely to trade 


555 Branches. Agents throughout the world. 
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constituted a much larger proportion of output than for some 
ears past, which is in keeping with the general improvement 
in trade conditions. 

Scutiand.—The year began with a plethora of orders, and 
demand was accentuated by cold and foggy weather. Home 
consumption shot ahead, with the result that the export 
branch of the trade was kept comparatively bare. Happily, 
the wage question was amicably settled and an easier ten- 
dency developed. As the year drew to a close order books 
were full, and local markets were expanding, ensuring a com- 
plete clearance on the eve of the holidays. Inquiries were 
maturing into business over 1937, and in some cases right 
into 1938, buyers generally having realised that nothing 
was to be gained by waiting. 


OIL 


Wor _p production and consumption reached new records 
in 1936, output showing an increase of 8-9 per cent. and 
consumption one of 10-0 per cent. over 1935. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF CRUDE OIL AND 
RELATED FUELS 


(In millions of barrels) 


Production Consumption 
Rest of World Rest of World 
U.S.A. World Total U.S.A. World = Total 
1934 ...... 946 617 1,563 920 590 1,510 
2035 ...... 1,035 661 1,696 981 617 1,598 
1936 ...... 1,141 706 1,847 1,090 670 1,760 


Source : Messrs. V. R. Garfias and R. V. Whetsel. 


Both production and consumption in the United States 
increased by 10 per cent. between 1935 and 1936. Output 
outside the United States was 6-7 per cent. higher than in 
1935, and consumption showed a rise of 8-7 per cent. 
The United States was responsible for 61-8 per cent. of 
world production, against 60-9 per cent. in 1935, while 
the United States’ share of the world consumption increased 
from 61-3 to 62-0 per cent. 

The rise in consumption outside the United States was 
fairly evenly distributed over the large consuming countries. 
Russia was again second in the list of producers, Venezuela 
third, Roumania fourth, and Iran fifth. In all these 
countries output rose appreciably. Among the smaller 
producing countries, the rise of the Bahrein output from 
1,264,000 barrels in 1935 to 3,600,000 barrels in 1936 
was outstanding. The Bahrein Islands, which started 
production on a very small scale as recently as June, 1932, 
are now seventeenth among oil producing countries. So far 
production has been restricted owing to lack of refining 
facilities, but in 1937 expansion will be more rapid, an 
output of some 7 million barrels being anticipated. 

In view of the strong position of the United States, both 
as a producer and as a consumer, the situation of the oil 
market in that country deserves attention. Apart from 
the remarkable rise, both in production and consumption, 
nothing of outstanding interest occurred in that country 
during 1936. The new form of production control, which 
was discussed in the Commercial History of 1935, has 
worked fairly well in the past twelve months. Price-cutting 
has disappeared, and the States co-operating under the 
Interstate Compact have announced their intention of 
extending this agreement for another twelve months from 
September, 1937. The improvement of the organisation 
of the oil industry in the United States is an important 
factor in the greater stability of the international oil 
market. 

Apart from the marked improvement in the United 
States oil industry, another factor contributed towards the 
restoration and maintenance of peace on the world oil 
market. The Near Eastern oi] problem, which appeared 
to be a source of increasing trouble for a number of years, 
was solved in 1936. The production of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company has now reached the capacity of the pipe-line 
to the Mediterranean, and the distribution of the oil shipped 
through the pipe-line has provided no difficulties. Towards 
the middle of August, Italy disposed of its controlling 
interest in Mosul Oil Fields, Ltd, to Iraq Petroleum 
Company, so that possible future competition between these 
two Iraquean producers has been removed. Russia’s export 
pressure continued to decline in 1936: moreover, the danger 
of price-cutting by Roumania has disappeared as a result 
of the barter agreements and long-term oil supplying 
contracts concluded by Roumania with France, Germany 
and the countries of the Little Entente. In addition, the 
Standard Oil Company of California and the Texas Corpora- 
tion concluded an agreement in June, 1936, according 
to which all oil produced by the subsidiaries of the Standard 
of California east of the Suez Canal is to be distributed by 
the Texas Corporation. This agreement covers not only 
the whole of the Bahrein oil, but also the new oil discovered 
by the California Arabian Standard Oil Company in Saudi- 
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Arabia. As the Texas Corporation has an extensive distr; 
buting organisation in India, China, Japan, Indo-China the 
East Indies, Philippines, Australia and New Zealand, th 
Bahrein and Arabian oil will go eastwards and wil] a 
endanger the stability of the South European and the 
Mediterranean markets. The fact that Iraq Petroleum 
Company has taken up search for oil in Arabia in 1936, and 
that Italy has started an intensive prospecting and drillin 
programme in Abyssinia, is not likely to disturb the Stability 
of the Near Eastern market in the near future. 

The improvement in the oil markets during the Past year 
is reflected in the rising tendency of prices, revealed by the 
table below :-— 

O1L PRICES 


End of 
1933 1934 1935 1936 
Best crude oil, U.S.A. 
($ per barrel) :— 
Pennsylvania ......... 2°12 1-72 2-02 2:17 
Mid-Continent......... 1-08 1-08 1-08 1-18 
COUN nbs aonterdneesecenans 1-14 1-14 1-14 1-29 
Gulf bulk export, gasoline 
64-66 deg. (cents per 
EEE sasedphaesenbeeenanes 58 4} 53 5} 
England and Wales 
petrol, first grade 
(wholesale per gallon)... Is. 5d. Is. 4d. Is. 5d. Is. 54. 


Oil producers have pursued a cautious price policy in 
all parts of the world during 1936. Since the end of 1936, 
some independent producers in the United States have 
increased their crude oil prices by 17 cents per barrel, and 
a general increase of 10 cents per barrel in American crude 
oil prices is expected in the near future. British wholesale 
and retail prices of first-grade petrol were advanced by 
4d. per gallon from January 14, 1937. 

Drilling for oil in Europe for strategic reasons was 
actively continued in 1936. In this country the first of 
the wells (the Portsdown well, near Portsmouth) reached 
a depth of over 5,000 ft. by the end of 1936, while the 
second well (near Henfield, Sussex) was approaching the 
4,000 ft. level on December 31, 1936. No oil has been 
found so far, but the drilling programme will be continued 
at full speed, and in the summer of 1937 operations (which 
have so far covered the South of England only) will be 
extended to the Midlands and the North. In Germany, too, 
the energetic search for oil was continued during 1936, 
but after a marked increase in previous years Germany's 
oil production remained stationary last year. Produc- 
tion of oi] from coal made more rapid progress in 1936 
than in any other year in the very short history of this 
industry. In relation to the production of mineral oil, 
however, the output of oil from coal remains insignificant. 

Throughout the past year the leaders of the international 
oil industry have remained in personal contact. No inter- 
national control scheme, however, was aimed at and no 
negotiations are in progress towards that end. This indi- 
cates that the basic position of the international oil market 
improved to such an extent in the past twelve months 
that oi] leaders find an international scheme to secure 
stabilisation no longer necessary. 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS 


SuppuiEs of oilseeds generally were not so heavy as in the 
previous year, and with a rather better demand prices all 
round were on a higher and more remunerative level. 

The Argentine linseed crop was smaller, but the defici- 
ency was in part made up by larger Indian supplies, due to 
the higher prices ruling. Argentina and Uruguay together 
exported 1,542,000 tons, 335,000 tons less than in the 
previous year: India exported 306,000 tons, an increase of 
180,000 tons. Including small supplies from the Baltic 
orts, world shipments aggregated 1,855,500 tons as against 
2,018,500. Seventy-five per cent. of this was shipped to 
Europe, a decline of 138,500 tons. Shipments to the 
United States, down very little, absorbed most of the 
balance. So far as Great Britain was concerned, Plate 
linseed, subject to a 10 per cent. import duty ad valorem, 
was less in demand than Indian, which constituted 83 per 
cent. of imports as against 23 per cent. in 1935. Prices 
were at a moderate level in the first half of the year, the 
lowest being around £10 15s. for Plate on spot, advancing 
on reports of shortage to £13 in August. Expectations of 
a large crop later caused a sharp fall. The new crop for 
December- January shipment was down as low as £10 10s., 
but it subsequently stiffened when the prophecies of a 
2,000,000 tons yield were belied. Rather more linseed was 
crushed in U.K. mills than in 1935, but crushers considered 
production unprofitable in the face of keen competition 
from the Continent. They enjoyed, however, a larger share 
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of the home market, thanks to the £5 per ton specific duty, 
which halved imports from abroad. The export trade was 
far from satisfactory, and shipments were even less than 
in 1935. The average spot quotation for the whole year 
for raw linseed oil ex Hull was £26 7s. 3d. per ton, as against 
{23 lls. 8d. in 1935, and £20 2s. 9d. in 1934. 


Imports of cotton seed into England, mainly from Egypt 
and the Sudan, exceeded 600,000 tons, but were 50,000 tons 
Jess than in 1935. Prices fluctuated widely in consequence 

rtly of a marked shortage of seed between the old and the 
new crop, and partly, towards the close of the year, of the 
very strong markets for commodities used in the production 
of edible oils. The peaks were £9 per ton black Egyptian 
on spot at Hull in August, and {9 17s. 6d. for new crop in 
mid-December. The average for the full twelve months 
was probably about /8. 


The shrinkage of American demand caused a large fall in 
cotton oil exports; but supplies of edible oils were small 
enough for the home market for cotton oil to be consistently 

ood. In the later months resumed American buying and 

the advance in seed prices combined to raise the price of 
crude oil from its lowest level, £23 10s. ex Hull per ton, 
to {32 10s., a range of £9, 


The new duty on soya beans and the strong competition 
of cakes and oil in markets abroad reduced imports of soya 
beans to a half of the 1935 quantity. Oil production was 
thus limited. The tendency of prices was markedly 
upwards: crude extracted rose from £25 10s. in February 
to {34 10s. in December. A big demand from Germany 
raised palm kernels by 50 per cent. Crude oil also advanced 
from {19 10s. in April to £37 per ton ex Hull. A strong 
Continental demand, probably due to the shortage of olive 
oil, raised the price of ground nuts materially. Less rape- 
seed went to the mills, but trade was normal despite heavy 
arrivals of foreign made oils, prices moving between {32 and 
{34 10s. per ton. Trade in castor oil was well maintained, 
though there was severe competition from India. Prices 
rose steadily from £37 to £41 per ton (in barrels) for first 
pressure. 


The following table gives the main statistics :-— 
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BRITISH SUPPLIES OF VEGETABLE OILS 


(In tons) 

Home Production: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Linseed oil ......... 121,397 81,905 61,360 85,767 90,920 
Cottonseed oil...... 71,620 76,313 90,980 109,207 100,352 
Other seed oils...... 42,059 43,068 44,774 46,764 31,746 
Palm kernel oil 71,106 57,605 61,158 67,540 65,258 
Ground nut oil...... 38,290 52,547 50,792 68,367 82,815 
Copra oil, etc. ...... 59,532 61,748 60,506 73,634 77,996 

TE kn scncics 404,004 373,186 369,570 451,279 449,087 
Deduct Exports : 
Unrefined............ 38,604 27,741 34,480 51,467 36,730 
WON sncisdncicce 13,650 21,192 23,798 43,646 11,357 
Remainder ......... 351,750 324,253 311,312 356,166 401,000 


Add net imports... 171,256 154,171 196,489 223,326 212,891 


U.K. Supplies 523,006 478,424 507,801 579,492 613,891 


The principal cause of the reduced exports was the decline 
in shipments of cotton oil, which (refined and unrefined) 
amounted to 24,104 tons as against 42,800 in 1935. Imports 
of vegetable oils from abroad consisted of, refined, 16,988 
tons, and unrefined, 195,993 tons. Coconut, olive and palm 
oils (which are not produced in Great Britain) constituted 
the unusually high proportion of 68 per cent. of imports. 
The estimated supply of oilcakes and meals, including 
net imports, was 1,530,000 tons in 1936 against 
1,660,000 tons in 1935 and 1,460,000 tons in 1934. 


RUBBER 


THE following extract is from Messrs S. Figgis amd 
Company’s report for 1936 :— 


The past year has been a better one for rubber producers 
than for some time past, and the outlook much more pro 
mising than for many years. Fluctuations in price have been 
exceedingly small until the last three months, and for long 
periods the quotation only moved one-sixteenth of a penny, 
which for those dealing in the article made trading very 
difficult, though the sharp rise in price, when it came, has 
no doubt been beneficial. Shipments of rubber have been 
kept well within the regulation quota, Sarawak a the 
only country to show any appreciable excess. The Dutch 
have controlled the native shipments within their allot- 
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ment by increasing the tax as the market went up, until 
at the end of 1936 it was 57 cents per kilo. 

On October 27th the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee fixed the permissible exportable amount of the 
basic quota at 70 per cent. for the first six months of 1937, 
and on December 15th they increased this to 75 per cent. 
for the first quarter and 80 per cent. for the second quarter. 
On January 26th the Regulation Committee met and decided 
to fix the July-September production at 85 per cent., but 
no alteration was made in the percentage for the first six 
months. During the first six months of 1937 we estimate 
the shipments under the basic quotas, including Siam, 
French Indo-China and the rest of the world to be:— 


Basic Export QUOTAS 


1937 First Six 


Whole year] Months 774 per cent. 











Straits Settlements, F.M.S., U.M.S., and Tons Tons Tons 
Brunei é $89,000 294,500 = 228,237 
Netherlands Indies 520,000 260,000 = 201,500 
Re lei ich ennieeniinel oun 81,000 40,500 = 31,383 
SEEEEE * Lddibistenciesseees 12,500 6,250 = 4,844 
Burmah ...... Wasee 9,000 4,500 = 3,487 
State of North Borneo 15,500 7,750 = 6,006 
SINE EC nne chats 6 ntheanticlsiobbbtaibdeannantbonen 31,500 15,750 = 12,206 
Ds etibitonnies iioelli at amiiamelabetenitin 40,000 20,000 = 18,000 
French Indo-China (estimated shipment) ... 45,000 22,000 = 22,000 
STINE ockcbosndacnckednetctbbnsseubetel 25,000 12,500 = 12,500 
== 540,168 





Total shipments of rubber for 1936 were 855,000 tons, 
including latex, and 8,000 tons from Africa, the Philippines, 
etc., against 872,000 tons during 1935. 


STOCKS AT THE END OF THE LAST THREE YEARS 














(In tons) 
| Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 
1934 | 1935 1936 

Stock in America OE i | 303,000 218,844 
Stock in United Kingdom piienensagnsnibbnedone 134,931 164,549 78,483 
Dealers’ stocks in Singapore, Penang, etc. ...... 51,255 | 22,385 18,017 
Port stocks in Singapore and Penang ............ | 10,887 | 5,919 8,952 

Stocks in Province Wellesley, Labuan and | 
Malacca basbhiabidasmdbnessits | 3,757 3,038 | 3,268 
Dealers’ stocks up-country ch bichbtddaceanchaeiids 10,683 7,603 | 5,833 
Stocks ou Estates of 100 acres and over............ 12,500 23,369 26,044 


8,645 | $29,868 | 359,441 





There has been little or no new planting during the past 


year. The revised figures for the planted areas at the end of 
1935 are as follows:— 


AREA UNDER RUBBER 


(In acres) 
TR i scshibchiatninen 607,000 BritishNorth Borneo 
Malaya, Malacca 3,195,000 and Sarawak ...... 350,000 


Dutch East Indies... India and Burma ..... 230,000 
Java, Sumatra, etc. French Indo-China, 
(excluding native Siam and other 
RE 1,480,000 COMMETESS. 0000000000 . 600,000 


No excessive speculation took place in 1936, and it 
must be remembered that most estates had sold a fair part 
of their crop and therefore had less to sell for forward ship- 
ments. The spectacular rise in price during the last two 
months of the year has been entirely different from the state 
of the market during the first nine months, when for long 
periods there was practically no movement. The advance 
was rapid and became accentuated in the last week of the 
year. The year opened with the price of 64d. for spot stan- 
dard sheets, and advanced to 7d. on January 22nd; by 
the middle of February it was 74d. and in April 7$d. 
From then onwards to the end of June it remained mostly 
about 73d. In July the price rose to 743d. and remained 
between this and 74d. until the beginning of October. The 
market then began to be distinctly firmer, the price rising 
to 8d. on October 27th, to 83d. on November 17th and to 
gd. on December 4th. Advances then become greater, the 
trade continually wanting spot or near rubber, and stocks 
were considerably reduced here each week ; also by this time 
many estates had sold a fair part of their 1937 crops. The 
price of spot sheet jumped to 9}4d. on December 16th, to 
rojd. on the 24th, and to r1jd. on the 28th, after the 
Christmas holidays. 


CONSUMPTION OF RUBBBR (PARTLY ESTIMATED) 























(In tons) 
i | 
1934 | 1935 1936 | | 1934 1935 1936 

' 
America... | 464,500 | 493,000 573,500 || Japan ...... 70,000 58,000 62,000 
ae 110,000 95,000 99,700 ||Russia® ... 47,000 38,000 | 31,000 
France ... | 50,000 | 52,000 | 56,000 |/Australia 10,000 | 10,000 14,000 
Germany 59,000 | 63,000 72,000 | italy ; 21,000 | 24,000 | 17,000 

Belgium... 9,000 8,000 | 10,000 |/Other coun- 
Canada ... 28,000 | 27,000 | 30,000 || tries | 73,000 | 68,000 } 68,000 
| World ... | 944,000 | 943,000 men 

} 


Several of the 1935 figures have been altered from our estimates in our last 
Annual report. 

* These are Russian figures for deliveries from warehouses. Imports into 
Russia in 1936 were more than 40,000 tons. 
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It is most gratifying to see that the consumption of 
rubber continues to increase, and, as the invisible Supplies 
were absorbed to a considerable extent in 1935, there has 
been a greater visible consumption during the past three 
months than was expected, chiefly in America. 

Consumption has reached the record total of 1,033,000 
tons. We gave no estimate for the whole year in our last 
annua! review, but for the first half we did calculate 500,000 
tons consumption, and that there would be a reduction of 
92,000 tons in the United Kingdom and United States stocks 
by the end of June ; the actual reduction was 99,000 tons 
At the end of the year stocks were reduced in the United 
States and here from 467,295 tons (Bulletin figures) to 
297,327 tons. 

rhere is no doubt that the modern car requires consider. 
ably more rubber than one manufactured a few years ago, 
Since 1932 consumption has increased from 692,000 tons to 
1,033,000 tons—at the average rate of 68,200 tons a year. 
In the previous five years—1927-31—consumption increased 
from 597.000 tons to 684,000 tons, by only g0,000 tons, but 
during this period it had jumped to 805,000 tons in 1929, 
and in the two following years came the slump. 


COPPER 


A REMARKABLE advance in price of over 40 per cent. on the 
year occurred almost entirely during the second six months, 
Standard cash, at about £35 at the beginning of January, 
1936, did not reach a monthly average level of £38 until 
August, at about which time the series of successive quota 
increases began. An increase of 5 per cent. to 75 per cent, 
in the output quota of the countries adhering to the 
international restriction scheme, was announced to operate 
as from August Ist, but the quota was again raised to 
80 per cent. from October Ist, to 85 per cent. from 
October 15, to 95 per cent. from November Ist, and to 
105 per cent. on November 5th. Since the period covered 
by the following review, which summarises briefly Messrs 
Brandeis, Goldschmidt and Company’s annual survey, 
restriction on copper output has been abandoned until 
further notice. 


The advance in price between the first and last days of 
1936 of approximately £15 was, as for lead and spelter, one 
of the largest ever recorded for any peace-time calendar 
year, the last quotation for 1936 being also the highest, at 
#49 7s. 6d. standard cash. The upward movement had 
gained impetus during the second half and_ particularly 
towards the close of the year. The preponderance of the 
increase in the consumption of the United States over other 
countries will be noted, resulting from far greater progress 
in electrification and the use of the automobile in the United 
States, but consumption is still much below that for the 
boom years. During the past two years stress has been laid 
on the large amounts the United States public utility com- 
panies will shortly have to spend on necessary replacements 
and expansion. The estimate of the 1936 consumption out- 
side the United States shows a slight falling off against last 
year. Russian consumption, however, is growing rapidly, 
and will probably continue to develop in proportion to 
home production, though imports show no increase. It is 
unlikely that consumption outside the United States during 
the next few years will approach total productive capacity, 
which is at least 1,650,000 to 1,750,000 long tons per annum. 





PropwuctTion, CONSUMPTION, STOCKS AND PRICES OF COPPER 


(In thousands of long tons) 





1928-29 1933 194 1935 1936* 
Mining Production 
ee 856 210 217 333 §34 
PINE ‘cchudustheetegneanessone 296 166 253 267 235 
Ee . 102 135 164 185 165 
Northern Rhodesia ...... 5 104 143 145 140 
Belgian Congo ........... 125 66 110 106 « 95 
Other countries ......... 436 339 357 397 27 
TED wadciboteestece 1,820 1,020 1,244 1,438 1,596 
Consumption 
United States .......se00 1,000 345 375 470 75 
Germany ...... eveneosencce 250 220 3 290 270 
Great Britain oe 155 150 225 245 255 
BUD chvcsceprsenccsecesce 135 110 95 110 110 
EE spbstabbadnectncssconeee 75 6 62 &8 80 
TR cniveccaninindbiennehis 82 80 rio 130 125 
Other countries ......... 245 235 263 357 365 
tate rie, 1,942 1,200 1,430 1,690 1,880 
Stocks, end of year in 
United States ............ 466 315 205 150 
Other countries ........., 7 157 208 225 165 
Average Price ene 4 Ce £€ BOE £ ak OC ORS 
Standard cash London, 
per long ton .......0.0. 78 9 73218 49 6 S$ 3118 2 38 9 7 


* Estimated 








Production continued under strict supervision during the 
year. Of the 912,000 long tons of the world’s mine produc- 
tion outside the United States, Japan and Russia, the pro- 
ducers’ combine controls by far the larger part. In August 
it was officially announced that the rate of production under 
the agreement would be raised from 70 per cent. to 75 per 
cent. of ‘‘agreed’’ capacity, which, it. was immediately 
apparent, was much smaller than the actual productive 
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' of capacity. The estimated full capacity of the large partici- less than 100,000 tons, this tonnage being available in the 
lies nts is 980,000 long tons, against the 70 per cent. original U.S.A. in excess of immediate requirements, while stocks 
has curtailment quota of 416,000 long tons. That the basis of elsewhere were not enough to meet the sudden increase in 
\ree capacity was more or less nominal had to be officially con- demand. 
ceded when the successive increases brought the quotas to Lead has become of ever increasing importance as an 
000 105 per cent. This rate would mean an increase of 210,000 armaments metal. The development of the automatic rifle 
last long tons per annum in the production of these properties and the use of machine guns calls for vast quantities of 
000 over their original curtailment quotas. small ammunition, for which lead is a prime essential. The 
of The 1936 decrease in stocks is slightly larger than the increase in mechanisation has also brought an enormous de- 
Cks preceding falls. Of the quantity held by producers outside mand for making battery plates and bearing metals. Another 
ns, the United States, it is estimated that perhaps 30,000 long great field is in the covering of cables for electrical] conduits, 
ted tons or so could be considered excess. Some authorities have and there has been a large increase in the use of small 
to estimated excess blister stocks at between 50,000 and 100,000 cables for the wiring of factories and houses. So far as 
long tons. The excess of world consumption over production production is concerned, in countries like England and 
ler- is estimated at 105,000 long tons. The total of copper pro- America, the influence of scrap material may seriously 
go, duced last year from secondary sources and marketed in diminish the demand for virgin metal. . 
to alloyed or unalloyed form can be estimated at 320,000 to The very high price ruling at the end of the year is 
ar. 350,000 long tons, not all of which is included statistically. bound to encourage production from fresh sources, but the 
sed As regards 1937, an increase in consumption of 80,000 lack of new discoveries will prevent new supplies from 
am tons over 1935 is all that should reasonably be expected. reaching the market for some time. It is more likely that 
29, Outside the United — 1937 production can be estimated i a a ead 
at 1,050,000 tons and consumption at 1,040,000 tons, which, : 
Suh Leatkcen enpeeta of oo Joti ps excess produc- PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, STOCKS AND Prices OF LEAD 
tion of 70,000 tons. To forecast copper consumption for (in thousands of long tons) 
the United States is far more difficult than for Europe. ~~~ cee Sa ee eee eat Te ‘ 
he Can consumption be expected to go to and stay at the boom 1928-9 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
i record of 1,120,000 short tons per annum without the help ea aiken iil alae eee " 
- of the heavy takings by the public utilities that swelled iii { | 
y, the figures during the expansion of the ‘twenties? The  wnited States... 4 600 260 | 295 | 330 365 
til United States copper producers certainly seem to expect a Mexico... .| 240 125 | 175 | 185 os 
ta, lasting increase in demand. They are equipping properties Australia.......... sais i 170 210 200 | 215 = 
: : . MING aciksostineinkacs 45) | 115 145 | 150 
it, for a greatly enlarged output and opening up mines closed Germany 1225 | 125 { 130 | 120 140 
he in the depression. Even with an ultra-optimistic view of Other countries......... 405 340 385 400 400 
the situation, it is hardly possible to picture a cessation of ca ee ee eae 
. American copper exports, but should such an unlikely SOND wens cesescnenes a nai | 2175 | 1300 He _— on - 
m event take place it would merely result in further tapping of __ Consumption | ae ae ie 435 
the reserve capacity of other countries. But if the large United States............ a ee a. oe 345 
to increase in American mine production should find a smaller aoa eos a0 «| «(145 «| «(188 «| (170 200 
° outlet in the domestic market than now expected, the  France..................... 05 | 140 | US | 85 100 
Ts accumulating surplus might exercise a disturbing influence Japan ...............004 6 | (70 | 100 | a. pa. 
y, on the European as well as the American markets. The ter countries ......... SS ers ipaiansaandineinmsien 
til equilibrium of the market can again be upset by a number NE rensessnssonn 1,655 | 1,185 1,320 1,400 1,555 
of factors. Until these can be more exactly appraised, the ied s eee eee nT ne, SPS sal 
course of events and the movement of prices should be pane ae —" | is4 | 20 202 160+ 
of watched closely. Nevertheless the position at the moment United Kingdom... | 2 | 0 | 20 | 7 | 6 
; > y , ro > ; 
ne is sounder than for a good many years. ‘sideia teat | chal f £ | . oi 
ar London cash per ton ... | 22-2 {| 11-68 | 10-93 14°25 | 17-60 
- LEAD Leaneinhongnan ————_—_—— 
y THE marked rise in the price of lead was one of the chief * Estimated. = Merete 
e events in the metal market in 1936. ‘The quotation of 
er £15 10s. in January exceeded £28 10s. by the end of the — 
38 year, an increase of over 80 per cent. After a slight fall STANDARD BOOKS ON FINANCE 
d and then some irregularity early in the year, the price 
4 advanced steadily until the end of October, when the 
rapidity of the rise became spectacular. Except in U.S.A., 
. where consumption remained considerably below that of By HARTLEY WITHERS 
be the boom period, stocks were insufficient to meet the growing Formerly Editor of The Economist. 
t demand due to re-armament in particular, and also to : n 
I, activity in the building and electrical industries. The “Numerous instances of the Wisdom of Withers, 
> following summary of the year’s movements is taken culled from a ripe experience and put into a literary 
. substantially from the annual report of Messrs Brandeis, shape by a trenchant and occasionally caustic pen. — 
8 Goldschmidt and Company :— Financial News. 
. During the year there was a spectacular rise in the price THE MEANING OF MONEY 


of lead. The market had behaved during sanctions in 1935 
much the same as it did towards the end of 1936, and there 
is no doubt that re-armament has been largely responsible— 
without meaning that the demand for ordinary peace-time 
industry has not increased. Despite the slight falling off in 
building activity in Great Britain, consumption is appar- 
ently on the increase, while stocks continue low. The quota- 
tion (which was at an average of {14 5s. in 1935) was 
£15 tos. at the beginning of the year for January shipment, 
and shortly after fell to the lowest point of £14 8s. 9d. The 
weakness was due partly to a seasonal slackening of build- 
ing and partly to the liquidation of purchases made three 
months previously at far higher prices. By early February 
the undertone changed, and from then until mid-July fluctua- 
tions were comparatively narrow. In May the removal of 
sanctions tended to weaken the market, and in August the 
contango disappeared. The upward price movement was 
gradual until the end of October, when it increased in 
rapidity, partly owing to a large speculative interest. The 
highest price touched was on December 29th, with 
£29 2s. 6d. for March lead. 

In the U.S.A. the market had meanwhile presented a 
rather different picture. The New York price advanced from 
4.50c. to 5.50c. on December 15th, and closed the year 
at 6c. This advance was far smaller than that in London. 
Stocks had increased during the summer, being over 230,000 
short tons in July, and though they fell sharply towards 
the end of the year, they were still relatively greater than 
those elsewhere. Neither production nor consumption 
approached the 1929 figure, but domestic demand was 
enough to prevent exports to Europe. Consumption has 
jumped by about 25 per cent. over 1935 and about 80 per 
cent. over 1932, but the per capita consumption only 
amounts to about 60 per cent. of the boom years 1928-9, 
and less than half of the corresponding English figure. In 
the world as a whole consumption outstripped production by 
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existing large producers, particularly in Canada, Australia and 
Mexico, will step up production. Part of the deficiency of 
Spain may be produced by Jugoslavia. In the U.S.A. an 
increase in production is possible, but is likely to be 
absorbed in the home market. The outlook for 1937 is quite 
good, but to avoid encouraging too much economy in the use 
of the metal, and to ensure the continuation of a healthy 
market, it would be better if a reasonable price level were 
maintained for some time. If the price were to rise enough 
to encourage indiscriminate production, whilst curtailing 
normal peace-time industrial demand, it would have a de- 
cidedly harmful influence. 


SPELTER 


Iw relation to lead, price changes in spelter in 1936 have 
behaved abnormally. The advance between the beginning 
and end of the calendar year was only £6, against {13 for 
lead, while a margin below lead prices of about {1 (against 
a normal {3 above) became converted in the course of the 
year to a lag of over £8. The rise did not begin till the 
latter part of the year, largely as a result of speculative 
support when the lag behind lead began to appear 
unjustified. An interesting feature has been the approach 
of U.S.A. consumption nearer to pre-depression levels 
than in the case of other base metals. The following 
survey for the year is extracted from Messrs Brandeis 
Goldschmidt and Company’s annual report :— 


At the beginning of the year the outlook was none too 
promising, and it appeared that without some kind of Cartel 
production would outstrip consumption considerably. The 
quotation of £14 §s. for January shipment at the beginning 
of the year did not seem unduly low in the circumstances. 
During the spring a rather firmer tendency developed, partly 
on account of rumours, found to be unjustified, about a re- 
formation of the Zinc Cartel. By early April the price, until 
then slightly below lead, began to lag, and for the rest of 
the year, the margin between the two metals grew wider. 
During June the market fell below its January level, and 










the lowest price for the year came on July 8th, with 
£13 38. od. for July shipment. A level of {14 was not reached 
until early September, and even this improvement was lost 
early in October. By then lead had advanced to over {18 
and the spread between the two metals was not considered 


In Great Britain refiners have been dissatisfied with th 
price and have intimated that they might have to else 
down unless they receive additional tariff protection. Com. 
petition, however, does not come from foreign spelter but 
from Empire metal, which in 1936 accounted for 139,565 out 
of 170,907 tons of raw spelter imported (against 122,858 out 
of 148,015 tons in 1935—the relative position in 1934 bein 
similar). Imports from Australia appear to be increasin 
more rapidly than those from other countries, and this js 
likely to continue. 


The potential production of spelter is undoubtedly great 
if the price remains at an economic level. The amount that 
is obtainable as a by-product of lead-zinc and copper-zing 
ores, for instance, in Canada, is very large. So it is not 
only the zinc price itself but the prices of lead and copper 
not to mention silver and gold, that will determine the 
course of actual production. 


Whether spelter will regain its popularity sufficiently to 
restore the former margin of about £3 over lead is still an 
open question, but the experience of a spread of {9 in the 
opposite direction has certainly strengthened doubts. The 
outlook for 1937 is not unfavourable, and even if the present 
margin between spelter and lead is not likely to disappear, 
it will probably be substantially reduced. Consumption is 
running at the highest rate ever recorded, taking the world 
as a whole, and with stocks in the U.S.A. reduced to about 
the 1929 level, representing under one month's consumption 
at the present rate, the prospects can be viewed with greater 
confidence than for many years. 


TIN 


THE year has witnessed comparatively erratic price move- 
ments. Prices ranged between £172 per ton for three 
months’ tin, to over £241 in November, the {200 mark 
being re-crossed at the end of September, when Holland 
and the Dutch East Indies abandoned the gold standard, 
Uncertainty as to the amount of the quota in successive 
quarters was in part responsible for much of the irregularity, 
Only in the last week of June was the third quarter quota 
known, and the agreement with Bolivia was not concluded 
till later. Reported difficulties with Siam also had their 
influence. The following summarises the annual report of 
Messrs Brandeis Goldschmidt and Company :— 

































































































































































warranted. Speculators began to enter the market for 
spelter, and as a result the price followed lead upwards, but 
the margin continued to widen and reached about {9 by the 
end of the year. 





PRrRopucTION, CONSUMPTION, STOCKS AND PRICES OF SPELTER 
(in thousands of long tons) 





| 1928-29 | 1933 




















1934 | 1935 | 1936* 
Production 
United States............ 560 290 328 385 465 
SI” nici bbctineescesie 75 85 120 135 150 
Germany and Poland... 261 130 163 205 220 
Belgium ........... 201 135 172 180 200 
United Kingdom ; 55 41 51 60 65 
Other countries ......... 272 314 28 360 345 
a | | a cataecasietertaaemscatarnss se ermal 
OE dial ses 1,424 995 1,162 1,325 | 1,445 
Consumption 
United States ............ 535 315 315 420 500 
United Kingdom ...... 185 125 170 195 210 
Paik cnisdsrnaits 200 150 170 195 210 
ee 120 95 110 100 115 
SD ssishinenennoetiniilt 120 100 90 80 
Other countries ......... 275 220 270 335 350 
DD sees cxtnes 1,435 1,005 | 1,125 | 1,330 | 1,465 
Stocks (metric tons) | 
United Kingdom ...... 4°5 7-0 10-9 8-2 17-6 
United States............ 70-1 95-7 108-7 76-0 52-1 
icine tineependinn ; = 134-2 110-3 Nil Nil 
Average Price | SEaeaciga digea d@difgfadigae & 
Lendon “ Ordinary” 
per long ton ......... 25 1 6/1513 7] 1317 6 14 1 8 1418 0 
* Estimated. t November. 





The 1936 spelter consumption of the U.S.A. was not 
far short of the 1928-9 level, being 500,000, against 535,000 
long tons, and nearly double the 1913 consumption of 270,000 
long tons. The use of brass can hardly be diminishing, 
although the higher price for copper has made it more ex- 
pensive, while the tonnage required for re-armament must be 
large. A steady decline in the popularity of galvanised 
products, however, may be assumed to be taking place. 
The chief reason for the discrepancy between the demand 
for spelter in the U.S.A. and in Europe is probably the 
progress of die-casting, requiring alloys containing the 
highest grades of zinc. For various reasons the U.S.A. 
have made greater progress in die-casting than the rest of 
the world, but it is difficult to foresee whether a similar 
increase in consumption for die-casting will take place in 
Europe. The outlook is favourable, as other uses are being 
found all the time in the alloy field through the use of high- 
grade spelter. 





During the whole year tin has been strictly controlled, and 
it might therefore have been expected that the price would 
have remained comparatively steady. This was not the 
case, standard cash being on January 2nd {£217}-£218, on 
July 3rd £175-£1754, on November toth {2444-4244}, and 
on December 31st £233-£233}. A fluctuation of £70 in four 
months, when world trade generally was enjoying a normal 
upswing, is certainly not an indication of a sound market. A 
backwardation of {10 between cash and three months during 
the earlier part of the year changed to a contangyu of about 
ros. at the end. This took place fairly gradually and repre- 
sents at last a real improvement in the market f«sition, 
Stocks of tin in English warehouses, previously at 300 tons, 
increased to about 1,300 tons by the close of the year, but 
this is still too low for normal requirements. Incidentally, 
the disappearance of the backwardation caused an increase 
in business on the London Metal Exchange. 


At the beginning of the year the producers under the 
restriction scheme were operating on a go per cent. quota, 
reduced during the second quarter to 85 per cent. This was 
interpreted to be connected with preliminary negotiations for 
a renewal of restriction. Until June 25th, uncertainty as to 
what would happen on July rst caused a fall of as much as 
£10 in a single day. On the announcement of the raising 
of the quota back to 90 per cent., the market became weaker 
still, the three months’ quotation falling to a low point of 
£172. It became known later that the 90 per cent. quota did 
not apply to Bolivia, who had to cede arrears equal to 15 per 
cent. to the other participants. The unproduced tonnage 
involved was about 10,000 tons, equal to over 75 per cent. 
of the visible supplies at the time. The market then began 
to recover, and by the end of September the price advanced 
to {200. On September 23rd it was announced that the 
quotas would be the same for the last quarter. Meanwhile 
it was known that negotiations with Siam had not been 
progressing too smoothly, and this gave the market an 
irregular undertone. When an agreement for the next five 
years was reached the three months’ price advanced to £242} 
per ton before it was announced that quotas for the fourth 
quarter would be increased retrospectively by 15 per cent. 
al] round—i.e. to 90 per cent. in the case of Bolivia and 
to 105 per cent, for the other signatory countries. 
Finally, it was announced that the new agreement would, if 
ratified, last for five years from the beginning of 1937, 
starting with a basis of roo per cent., with special scales 
for Siam and the Belgian Congo. 


Visible supplies have increased steadily during the year to 
about 22,000 tons, compared with 14,000 tons at the end 
of 1935. But as regards consumption, the total of de 
liveries declined in the case of every country except the 
U.S.A., Russia and France. The U.S.A. took about 25 per 
cent. more than during 1935. So far as production is com 
cerned, there has been a falling off in the proportion pro- 
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duced by Bolivia, and an increase in production from China, 
Siam and the Belgian Congo. China remains outside the 
scheme, and her production is likely to increase further. 
Siam has an annual allowance of 18,500 tons from January I, 
1937, whilst the Belgian Congo has a tonnage of about 
13,000 tons, with increases for subsequent years. Efficiency 
in the Dutch East Indies has been increased through the 
merger of the two groups under Government control. Malaya 
has conceded her pre-eminent position in the interests of 
restriction. 

Efforts to find substitutes for tin have met with further 
success. In the case of bearings, bakelite and other plastics 
are the substituted materials, as well as cadmium-silver alloy. 
Even in the tinplate industry, so far not adversely affected, 
the possibility of using a plastic cover with a glass container 
has been investigated. There is no logical technical argu- 
ment in favour of most of the substitutes, and the price is 
undoubtedly the vital factor. The working of restriction will 
doubtless be improved under the new scheme, but it is 
difficult to believe that success will be achieved in the long 
run by any body of people, however competent, unless 
natural forces are given freer scope. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, STOCKS AND PRICES OF TIN 
(in thousands of long tons) 

















| 1929 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
Production (a) 
Pistumecyegnsessseses 46-3 14-7 20°6 27-2 24-1 
BEAAVO. ..02002000cccccccees 69-4 24-9 34:1 46:0 66-8 
Dutch E. Indies......... 35-7 14-4 18-7 24-7 31-5 
Ess srasesasecause 10-7 3-8 5-0 7-0 9-5 
SIAM....ccccccccecccesercees 9-9 10-3 10-6 9-8 12-7 
Other countries ......... 14-9 19+1 21-0 26-0 _ 
WORE ceccccccsess 187-0 87-2 110-0 140-7 171-0* 
Consumption 
United States............ 87-6 58-8 43-6 62-3 72:7¢ 
United Kingdom ...... 24-2 20-0 21-1 21-4 21-0t 
SE ascecseccesseceses 16-0 10-2 10-0 10-4 8-6T 
All countries ... | 178-0 127-2 | 117-7. | 142-5 | 154-08 
— ff #-.,.. “oe ad 
Visible supply and carry | 
EE tercnawhvennisesesedes 27-5 43°3 22-1 13-8 22-7 
Average Price £ £ } f £ £ 
Cash in London p. 1. ton 203-9 194-8 230-4 | 225-7 204-6 





* Estimated for year. (a) Export figures. +12 months ended November. 
Source: International Tin Research and Development Council. 
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COTTON 


As will be seen from the following table compiled from 
the January, 1937 issue of Cotton Statistics, published by 
The Liverpool Cotton Service, world production rose sharply 
in the 1935-36 season and is expected to increase still 
more in the present season :— 


WorRLpD’s Cotton Crop 
(Thous. bales of 500 Ibs.) 


Country | 1931-32 | 1932-33 | 1933-34 | 1934-35 | 1935-36 | a 


United States Lint 17,096 | 13,002 | 13,047 








Linters 1,067 912 982 
Pe ihccititsnweieuen 18,163 13,914 14,029 
PN cicctninctsnecoundads 203 99 255 
BED nkteecssarsesnwnseses 575 448 958 
ee Riakiniceiinanccevenwineal 228 237 278 
ee 165 146 196 
Other South American 46 39 76 
ST cinctuciiicigaeteanes 4,007 4,657 5,108 
NY diidsniiichdecavhessd 1,733 2,195 2,652 
and Korea ...... 99 133 197 
ast Indies, etc. ...... 15 14 15 
| TT 1,846 1,776 1,917 
a 107 79 137 
Iraq, Ceylon, etc. ...... 1 t t 
Asia Minor and Europe 131 68 203 
NT od ndcinadidawac 1,271 991 1,715 
Se 188 110 126 
East Africa (British) ... 183 269 274 
South Africa (British) 3 2 3 
West Africa (British)... 5 20 23 
Non-British Africa... 96 121 154 
West Indies (British) 2 2 3 
West Indies (Others) ... 31 26 23 
Australia, etc. ......... 4 11 18 





World’s total ...... 29,102 | 25,357 | 28,360 | 25,490 

















World (excl. United 
SED costatscanee nisin 10,939 11,431 14,33) — 


Per cent. of total ...... 37-6 45:1 50°5 





* Government estimate, 400 Ib. bales. ¢ Less than 500 bales. 


The principal rises last season took place in the United 
States, India and the U.S.S.R. and considerable further 
expansions are expected in the same countries. The next 
table shows world consumption of raw cotton by varieties, 
as compiled by the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations, together 
with changes in stocks. 
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Wor.Lp CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS OF COTTON 
(Thous. running bales, excluding linters) 








Consumption 
Season World 
ended Stocks, 
July 3ist American | Indian Egyptian —. Total July Sist 
BE cnet 15,066 5,178 989 4,639 26,751 7,599 
| | eee 13,015 6,087 937 5,162 26,0006 8,815 
oe 10,901 5,863 853 4,864 23,195 10,906 
a 2,316 4,788 980 4,235 22,956 12,144 
_. see 14,170 4,220 934 5,028 25,114 12,560 
I catia 13,534 4,772 1,108 5,697 25,878 11,980 
3935° ...... 11,354 5.772 1,195 7,480 26,520 8,541 
1936F ...... 12,735 5,598 1,183 7,878 28,128 8,766 


! | 





* No returns from Germany, 1935. t No returns from Germany or Italy. 


It will be noticed that, though stocks have risen slightly 
since 1935, consumption has been higher than at any time 
since 1929, the rise in American and “ other’’ varieties 
much more than offsetting the small falls in Indian and 
Egyptian. 


The fluctuations of Liverpool prices are shown below :— 
AVERAGE PRICE OF Raw Cotton, LIVERPOOL 
(Pence per Ib.) 





American Egyptian 

Season ended July 31lst— Middling Sakellaridis 
1929 as eased 18-14 
1930 9-09 patie 14-52 
1931 ee 0 saga 9-04 
1932 >) ~§~=—s Senne 6-78 
1933 . 7-79 
1934 a: Sicens 8-05 
1935 ae: waesee 8-44 
SEE? ia uinitndiskscosemsiuiccunne >, == 9-20 
19936—March .................. ee © Geena 9-22 
Pe idihoknesancke steve ay = eteens 9-01 
September a. | “sean 10-35 
December 6-94 sonks 10-30 





The distribution of British imports of raw cotton by 
quantity and value in recent years is shown below :— 
BRITISH IMPoRTS OF Raw CoTTON 
(Excluding linters) 








Quantity Value 
Country 





1934 1935 | 1936 


















































Of 1} in. staple | Centals | Centals | Centals £ £ £ 

and over :— of 100 Ibs./of 100 Ibs.!of 100 Ibs. 

Anglo - Egyptian | 

Sudan se 444,320) 550,032; 577,095) 1,772,159) 2,125,309) 2,427,153 
British West India | 

Islands ......... 4,675 7,452} 9,991) 27,829] 49,548] 77,254 
Other British | 

countries ...... 11,687 665) 210 38,587 2,079 1,227 
EE 1,856,764) 1,693,970] 1,628,845} 5,902,278) 5,702,922) $,872,940 
BEE picbnacbenaaiee 94,254!) 77,530 76,290) 295,167 243,241 273,031 
Other 

countries ...... 23,354 12,569 3,870 69,922 46,515 14,203 

NG oes 2,435,054] 2,342,218] 2,296,301] 8,105,942 8,169,614) 8,665,808 

Under 1} in. staple i { 

and over § in. ! | 

staple :— i 
From :— 

British W. Africa 109,467) 156,548} 111,259) 285,215] 408,344] $16,336 
British E. Africa 169,476 118,518} 235,179] 443,508 316,702| 639,768 
British India 846,777 824,307} 1,096,985) 1,797,680) 1,853,932! 2,452,445 
Other British 

countries ...... 111,402) 97,920} 238,789 344,720 309,445 758,726 
eer 899,476) 1,024,185) 1,197,217} 2,612,189] 3,191,118] 3,830,049 
U.S.A. ............ | 4,493,250] 5,558,256, 6,003,382) 11,983,600] 15,088,495] 16,361,574 
tas 783,863 '591.902| '722'330| 2°436,092 1,828,628) 2'397/795 
BD enctckcskees 1,432,038} 596,145] 1,480,392) 3,729,265] 1,621,335] 3,909,460 
Argentina.. 429,959} 243,353) 440,543) 1,219,971] 664,129) 1,248,517 
Other foreign | 

countries ...... 130,402} 176,821 233,335) 354,106} 481,322} 652,802 

nen 9,406,110 9,387,955) 11,759,411 25,206,346) 25,763,450) 32,567,472 











Of j in. staple and | 
under :— 
Prom— 
British India 


a / 














684,081; 825,481) 1,231,176) 1,319,733] 1,629,716] 2,551,846 

Other British 

countries ...... 8,704} 718) 1,273 21,645 1,542 2,640 

WPMAS. sencecoes 85,810} 158,117} 166,960] 234,080) 407,669; 444,183 

Other foreign 

countries ...... 6,166) 6,034) 17,094 14,297) 11,952! 30,576 
Total ..... 784,761| 990,350) 1,416,503) 1,589,755) 2,050,879] 3,029,245 





Grand Total® |12,625,925 12,720,523 15,472,215 34,902,043 35,983,943 44,252,525 
{ { \ 





* Total British imports of raw cotton in 1913: Quantity, 21,742,996 cental 
value, £70,570,547. 


Total imports, it will be seen, showed an appreciable 
increase in 1936—an indication of the improvement in 
home demand. 

A survey of developments in raw cotton during 1936 is 


given in the following summary from Mr F. W. Tattersall’s 
Cotton Trade Review, dated December 31, 1936. 


—— 


On January 2, 1936, the quotation for middling American 
cotton on the spot in Liverpool was 6.44d., the price in the 
following weeks, but recovered towards the end of March 
After little change in April and May it advanced steadily to 
its highest point of 7.66d. on July 11th. By the eng of 
August it had fallen again to 6.60d., but throughout the 
remainder of the year quotations ruled higher, and closed oy 
December 31st at 7.10d. 

The American cotton crop for 1935 was 10,638,000 bales, 
against 9,636,000 bales in the previous season. At the end 
of last season the carry-over was about 7,000,000 bales. The 
main feature of the season was the reduction of the United 
States Government holdings from 6,000,000 to 3,000,000 
bales. The first Government estimate of the area under 
cultivation was 30,621,000 acres, and the amount left for 
harvest on December was announced to be 30,054,000 acres. 
For some years the Department of Agriculture’s crop fore. 
casts have been remarkably correct, but this year the officials 
did not maintain their reputation. In August growth was 
estimated at 12,481,000 bales: but the September forecast 
caused some sensation, as the amount given had fallen to 
11,121,000 bales. In October it rose again to 11,609,000 
bales, in November to 12,400,000 bales, and in December to 

2,407,000 bales. 

An important development of the Government policy of 
crop restriction and control of prices was the reduction in the 
amount of loan cotton. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
has recently announced that some of the 3,000,000 bales of 
1933-34 cotton, on which the Government had made loans, 
will be released during February and March of this year. 

The world consumption of American cotton, at 12,500,000 
bales, turned out to be larger than expected; and there is 
every expectation of a continued rise to, say, 13,000,000 
bales in the current twelve months. 

On January 2, 1936, the quotation for Fully Good Fair 
Sakellaridis Egyptian cotton on the spot in Liverpool was 
9.62d. In the next twelve months the price declined, touch- 
ing bottom at 8.67d. on May 29th; but it rose steadily to 
12.04d. on November 29th, and closed the year at 10.40d. 

Egyptian production and production from other sources, 
most of which are competitive against the American staple 
continue to increase. 


SILK 


Suppiies of raw silk have been tending downwards for a 
number of years and a further reduction took place in the 
season ended June 30th last. The following table, based 
upon the estimates of Messrs Morel-Journel and Company, 
shows that the reduction was general except in the case of 
exports from Shanghai, which recorded a marked recovery. 
An increase in the European crop, and a decline in supplies 
from other sources is forecast for the current season :— 


Wor._p Suppity or Raw SILK 
(In metric tons) 





Season ended 


| | 
a BA 3. S v 36 93 >-37* 
June 30th 1913 7 1932 7 33-34 | 1934-35 | 1935-36 |1936-3 








Export from Shanghai 


(including Tussah)... 5,800 2,716 2,274 1,447 3,388 3,000 
Do. Canton ............ | 2,780 1,570 ‘720 | 1,395 1,035 | 1,000 
Do. Japan io 12,120 | 31,100 | 29,940 | $1,275 | 29,058 | 28,000 
Do. Persia and Central \ 

Asia . 435 | 38 165 150 
Do. India and Indo- ; 
a 115 | ans ; 
European crop ...........+ 4,235 | 3,640 | 3,514 2,942 1,786 31K 
Levant crop . 1,880 | 668 | 689 780 672 6%) 


Total .. 27,365 | 39,732 38,302 | 37,989 | 35,939 | 35,750 


‘ 








* Estimates. 


Following the recovery recorded in 1935, prices again 
rose in the year under review. The following table, showing 
the trend of quotations at Lyons, is compiled from Messrs 
Morel-Journel and Company’s annual review :— 


Raw SILK PricEsS—END oF DECEMBER 


(In Francs—Lyons Terms). 























1929 1933 1934 1935 1936 
} } 
Italian, Extra, 13/15 |} 245~-250 | 65-67 52-54 75-80 |100-102 
Syrian, 2nd class, 9/11 | 245-250 | 76-78 | 54-55 72-74 97-98 
Shanghai steam filre., double extra 
13/15 ... | 290-300 75-78 | 60-61 | 80-82 {107-109 
» Szechuen filre., Extra A 13/15 34-245 | 68-70 | 48-50 | 69-70 |100-101 
» mative Tussah, extra 8 cocoons { 34-36 35-36 35-36 49-5] 
Japan filre., double extra crack 13/15 | 280-285 | 60-62 | 52-53 | 73-74 |102-104 
‘ No. 1 13/15 | 265-270 | 58-60 | 51-52 | 72-73 |101-103 
Canton filre., petit extra 13/15 j 215-220 | 56-58 | 52-54 | 60-62 91-93 
” best 1 par 13/15 | 180-185 50-52 | 4849 58-59 90-91 
| 
i 


After an indifferent period from January to May, 
producers raised their prices in June and the rise continued 
until August. Following the devaluation of the gold bloc 
currencies at the end of September, silk prices shared in 
the general rise in commodities, only to relapse in December, 
following the publication of the American consumption 
statistics for November. 
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WOOL 


THE improvement in the raw wool markets that started 
in 1935 was continued in 1936. Despite the fact that the 
world wool clip has slightly increased, the index of raw 
woo! prices, compiled by the Weekly Wool Chart, rose from 
72 for 1935 to no less than 91 for 1936. 

The following table, compiled by the Imperial Economic 
Committee, shows production of raw wool in the leading 
export countries :— 


WorLpD Woot PropUCcTION 
(In millions of lbs., greasy basis) 


Production Index 
of Wool 
. Prices 
season 
: Union | ;, United (July, 
Aus- Argen-| New . United * , ° 
tralia tina | Zealand of >. States King- World 1914 
Africa dom = 100) 


<meta pastaainciacaciniiaeraiaia 
7 t 


1928-29 ... 968 347 272 290 384 114 3,888 153 
1929-30 ... 938 353 273 309 4000 112 3,915 116 
1930-31... 912 361 271 302 433 111 3,847 75 
1931-32 ... 1,007 378 283 314 464 113 3,846 57 
1932-33 ... 1,062 388 288 330 441 119 3,863 56 
1933-34 ... 996 385 301 284 460 120 3,745 70 
1934-35 ... | 1,015 370 276 222 451 115 3,681 79 
1945-36 ... 992 350 317 251 453 109 | 3,668 72 
1986-37 ... 990t 375 295 285 450% 108% ; 91 

¢ The figures in this column refer to the earlier calendar year.  ~ Provisional. 


The next table brings out the great decline in New 
Zealand stocks in the course of the last year, a decline that 
leaves total stocks smaller than at any time in recent years: — 


Stocks OF Raw Woo. at END OF SEASON 
(In millions of lbs.) 


| | 





} | 
Australia (a) | Argentina (d) | New Zealand (a)|South Africa (a) 
| | 
| In Store at ia 7 At Ports 
Selling Centres All Centres All Centres (unsold) 
' 
! 
1932 .. 44°5 67-0 84-0 | 17-0 
1933 .. ae 12-9 9-0 59-9 2-0 
1934 . 65-0 41-9 j 26-0 23-0) 
1935 . : 26-0 13-0 } 64-0 | 4-0 
1936 .. | 23-2 18-0 17-0 7-0 


| 


NS 





(0) Season ended September 30th. 


(a) Season ended June 30th. 


The third table shows that wool prices have now recovered 
to above the level reached in the 1933-4 boom :— 


Woo. PRICES IN LONDON 

















In pence per Ib. July, Dec. 5, | Mar. 15, | Jan. 16,| Dec. 6, | Dec. 2, 
Fleece Wools 1914 1928 1933 1934 1935 1936 
d. d. d. d. d. d. 
TOS GUPEE cccccccccccecscees 32 45 21% 373 30 38 
64/67's good medium ... 305 45 194 34 29 34 
60/64's good medium ... 30 43 184 33 27 31 
58/60's good medium ... 29 41 17 31 24 29 
56's fine crossbred ...... 26 36 = | s(«13h 28 19 23 
50/56's fine crossbred ... 23% 33 | 12 25 *145 #20 
46/50's crossbred ......... 18 27 7} 18 tli} ti9 
46's crossbred ............ 17 25 | 6 14 104 184 
44's crossbred 16 2 5} 13} 94 18 
* 50’s super. t 48's. 


Recent changes in the wool market are summarised as 
follows in the Weekly Wool Chart, dated December 31, 
1936 :— 


During the greater part of the year 1936 the course of 
trade in the woo] textile industry was somewhat featureless ; 
the position generally was sound and the 1935-36 wool clips 
were disposed of without difficulty. The carry forward of 
unsold wool at the sources of supply was substantially less 
than it’ was at the end of the previous season. After the 
opening of the 1936-37 wool selling season, developments 
were more exciting, and during the last quarter general 
progress was made. The United Kingdom was chiefly respon- 
sible for the change, but there were indications of advance 
ulso from the raw material countries. 

In al] the primary markets there has been a keen demand 
for raw material with an upward tendency of prices. In spite 
of the absence of Japanese support, from May onward— 
owing to tariff disputes with the Australian Government— 
offerings at Australian sales were disposed of at an average 
price per bale for the first half of the season of fully £1 
above the average for the whole of the previous season. The 
Japanese demand for merino wool was concentrated in South 
Africa, where the price of Cape wool was forced well above 
the relative value of tops in the United Kingdom and the 
Continent. This had the effect of increasing the European 
demand for wool in Australia. In the Argentine and Uruguay, 
German, United States and Japanese buyers were active 
and so overbid Bradford importers that an unusually small 
proportion of the clip has been bought for the United King- 
dom to date. The New Zealand season opened buoyantly, and 


exceptionally heavy Japanese buying at the pre-Christmas 
sales were largely responsible for the almost complete clear- 
ance of the offerings at prices that caused an all-round 
advance in Bradford quotations for crossbred tops. 


OTHER TEXTILE FIBRES 


Tue trend of the prices of Manila hemp and East African 
sisal continued upwards in 1936. The quotations for most 
other textile fibres showed a fall, however, for the first time 
since 1932. 


FIBRE QUOTATIONS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


























Jan. 1,| Jan. 1,| Jan. 1, | Jan. 1,}/ Jan. 1,] Jan. 1, 

1929 1932 1934 1935 1936 1937 

s. 3. s. s. ~ s. 

Italian PC/SB ..........0. per ton & 0 b 0 é 10 & 10 . & 5 
Flax Livonian ZK ...... pa 96 0}] 42 0} 43 0/77 0} 7% 0} 74 O 
Soviet IV Group flax ... és ‘ive 45 0] 47 10 2 0; 89 0] 82 0 
Soviet III Group tow ... a —- 39 0] 36 0] 75 O| 8 O| 75 O 
Bombay hemp H.J.F.... a 28 10] 17 5j 2110] 18 0] 1610] 15 © 
Bengal, Sunn, No.2 ... __,, 34 0/19 0} 22 0] 21 Of] 22 0] 20 O 
Benares No, 2 ............ 23 0/13 07 15 5} 1310] 18 Of 14 5 


Jute i agesinan 32 10 | 20 10 | 15 10 | 1715] 19 15 | 19 O 


Manila J2 (U.K.) ....... a: 39 10 | 20 10} 1420] 15 OO} 27 Oj 36 0 
New Zealand, Fair ...... * 3410/19 Of} 14 Of; 15 Of} 20 15 | 24 IO 
African Sisal, No. 1 - 42 0/1610] 16 0; 15 O} 2810] 29 O 
Cebu Maguey, No.2 ... - 3410} 1610} 12 Of 11 10] 19 10] 25 15 
Mauritius hemp, Prime a 39 10 | 23 0}; 22 10} 22 O| 22 10] 22 O 
Mexican Henequen...... per Ib. | 63c. 2}c. 33c. 3c. 6)c. |Nominal 





A description of developments in the fibre market, taken 
from the annual review of Messrs. Wigglesworth and 
Company, Ltd., is given below :-— 


The upward movement of Manila which set in in 1935 
progressed still further, carrying the price to a higher point 
than any touched since 1929-30. Low prices had fostered in- 
creased consumption, and now that shipping is more active 
and the demand for roping increased, supplies of raw material 
are failing to keep pace with demand. Efforts to reform 
methods of the growth and preparation of flax are making 
but slow headway, and it is evident that there is not sufh- 
cient weight and enthusiasm behind those who are devoting 
brain and capital to modernise the industry. 

Flax.—A study of the linen industry during 1936 reveals 
two sharply contrasting periods. Looking back, one is 
amazed at the transition from the gloom and poor trade 
of the first six months to the activity and almost boomlike 
conditions of the second half of the year. At the outset there 
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was a very considerable discrepancy between raw material 
costs and the selling prices of yarn and cloth, and except in 
the fine end of the trade business was exceedingly poor. 
Fortunately, the month of July witnessed a distinct increase 
in the demand for yarns and cloth. The natural result was 
a reversal of the downward movement in prices experienced 
over the first six months of the year. The foregoing remarks 
refer particularly to the trade in Great Britain, where a rela- 
tively stable exchange and freedom from industrial disputes 
greatly assisted manufacturers to maintain and in some cases 
expand their hold on the export markets. In the other 
centres of the linen industry conditions were less favourable, 
and in France and Belgium there was serious dislocation 
owing to strikes and recurrent difficulties with labour. It 
was not until February that any important transaction in 
flax was carried through. In that month about 14,000 tons 
of Soviet material were sold. In April, a further sale of 
Russian material, totalling about 16,000 tons, took place at 
a reduction of {10 per ton on the price accepted in Feb- 
ruary. Although conditions were quiet for the next two 
months there was no further serious fall in values. The 
greatly increased demand for yarns which developed in July 
and August encouraged shippers to cover their raw material 
needs, and this resumption of buying quickly revealed the 
underlying strength of the raw material position. Prices 
advanced rapidly from the low point of £68 for ITV Group 
Slanitz, {58 for Latvian Livonian and £48 for Rato Raw 
No. 8, to £81, £78 and £65 respectively. By the end of 
November exceptionally large quantities of new crop Russian 
and Baltic flaxes had been sold, and sellers were then show- 
ing reluctance to back further quantities. 

In 1936 there was no marked difference in the area under 
flax in the chief producing countries, except in Germany, 
where no less than 110,000 acres were sown compared with 
55,000 acres for 1935, the yield of fibre being estimated at 
30,000 tons. In Northern Ireland, the area unfortunately 
showed a decrease of more than 2,000 acres. The output in 
many countries was down as a result of a prolonged spell of 
hot dry weather which prevented the plants from reaching 
full growth. 


Indian Hemp.—Bombay.—Following the great activity of 
the autumn of 1935, the market opened the New Year with a 
declining tendency. From an opening price of £16 5s. Fine 
Jubbulpore declined during the first six months to {14 5s. 
per ton, little above the lowest price recorded in recent years. 
After the usual quiet summer period there was an improve- 
ment in demand during the autumn, followed by a slight 
increase in values, the highest touched by Fine Jubbulpore in 
the closing period being £15 ros. 


Jute.—Control of production resulted in an average price 
of £18 7s. 6d. for Firsts for the year 1936, which runs close 
to the average of £18 ros. per ton for 1935. Early in the 
year the price of Firsts was {20 Ios. per ton; later prices 
declined, Firsts reaching £16 5s. per ton by the middle of 
the year. It was soon evident that the discounting of prices 
had been overdone and that the crop would not be sufficient 
for world requirements unless considerably in excess of the 
estimate. After a period of comparative steadiness in autumn 
prices moved up, Firsts again passing {19. The Government 
has now issued instructions that an effort be made to reduce 
the 1937 sowings by three-sixteenths of the 1934-35 area, and 
it is feared that, in view of expanding demand, restriction 
may be overdone. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF HARD FIBRES 


| 1933 | 1934 1935 | 1936 


Tons Tons Tons Tons 

Philippine manila ....................- 152,625 175,000 187,375 161,875 
Philippine maguey ..................... 5,760 10,950 13,550 22,200 
Mexican henequen ..................... 93,000 92,000 90,000 94,000 
EE PEGI Sicisccncecscevectces 102,000 111,000 132,000 139,000 
West African sisal ..................... 6,000 10,000 12,000 11,000 
Java and Sumatra sisal and cantala 85,000 80,000 80,000 77,000 
Do. Do. Abaca (manila) 10,000 5,000 4,000 5,000 
I dice numnnenet 6,000 10,000 6,000 8,000 
New Zealand hemp and tow ......... 6,400 4,900 4,500 6,500 
PDL ityakatdhcavesesesevecbeescees 500 500 600 600 
467,285 499,350 530,025 525,175 


Manila Hemp.—The year may be regarded as satisfactory, 
many factors contributing to an improvement which gave 
producers and manufacturers a better margin of profit. The 
first five months showed no particular change of values. 
From then onwards a radical change set in, and by mid- 
summer a strong market was firmly established. A sharp 





advance of 16s. per ton in European freights was arranged 
from October 1st, its notification stimulating buyers and 
helping activity through the a dullness of summer 
time. At the end of May supplies of United Kingdom quali. 
ties at origin were stated to be 67,000 bales, but the loose 
hemp coming forward was insufficient to meet current 
demand, so that by the end of October stocks dwindled to 
15,000/ 20,000 bales, barely two weeks’ supply. Statistic. 
ally, the general position is sound. Supplies have fallen from 
1,480,000 bales to 1,295,000 bales. Stocks at origin have 
been reduced from 197,000 bales in January last to the 
present figure of 128,000 bales. Unexecuted inquiries indi- 
cate that European consumption would have been greater 
had the material been available. 


East African Sisal.—The outstanding feature of the Sisal 
market during 1936 has been its remarkable stability in 
price. The year opened under firm conditions, with No. 
ruling between £28 and £29. It closes this month equally 
firm at {29 to {£29 Ios., so that except for two brief periods 
during May and August, when it fell to £26, the average 
price of No. 1 for the year is £27 10s. per ton. 

Contrary to general expectation, the higher values now 
ruling for Sisal have failed to yield a larger production, 
doubtless because of overcutting during the previous years of 
low prices and postponement of normal planting to replace 
cut-out areas. Increases in the cost of production and of 
freight, combined with a shortage of labour, have contributed 
to a fall in output. There are no indications of sucha change 
in the situation as would justify any substantial increase in 
next year’s crop. 


Java and Sumatra Sisal.—Generally speaking, the market 
closely followed African, fluctuations being within fis. 20.75 
to fils. 25.50 basis ‘‘A’’ grade. 


Mexican Henequen.—Judging by the exports, the produc- 
tion has been stable throughout the year on the basis of the 
reduced output of previous seasons. It is therefore concluded 
that, in spite of much higher prices, existing conditions pre- 
clude any early expansion of the crop. The price has enjoyed 
similar stability to that obtained by African and Java. 


The next table shows British imports of flax, hemp and 
jute in 1934, 1935 and 1936 : 


BRITISH IMPORTS OF FIBRES 





























Quantity Value 
Country NS 
1934 | 1935 1936 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
| { 
a oe Si ae _ 
Flax :— Tons Tons Tons £ £ | £ 
From— : a 
British countries............ 489 719 1,179} 27,743) 49,116 74,779 
Bawtet URECR ..ccccosccvcess 11,413} 6,879] 7,374) 589,247] 528,678) 516,429 
IL -<iibebebiksbetedinieees 3,805} 5,092] 12,984 186,046} 336,847) 717,348 
BD icc trccmnieen 16,905) 15,278) 17,548)1,351,058)1,409,467)1,661,021 
Other foreign countries ... 5,207 5,990 6,474| 293,038} 430,474) 392,241 
SR covicdsiiboieess> 37,819} 33,958) 45,559}2,447,132|2,754,582/3,361,818 





Flax tow or codilla :— 


From— 
British countries... = 77 155 253 1.606 4,699 7,103 
Soviet Union ............... 18,612} 15,991] 13,282} 533,603]1,004,215| 737,147 
RAITEB o6ccccsve0 seaneeanie 911} 3,064] 3,312] 33,485] 183,498] 173,231 
Other foreign countries ... 4,231 3,009 3,451] 131,731] 173,908] 173,752 
i iscsstnees 23,831| 22,219] 20,298} 700,425/1,366,320/1,091,233 








Hemp, not further dressed 
after scutching or de- | 
corticating :— | 

From— 


British East Africa......... 25,436] 27,937] 30,680) 394,666) 437,531) 771,051 
Other British countries ... 5,919] 9,000] 11,924) 101,804] 143,978) 214,566 
SEE cukinsvksnbuotnshhetwashonn 7,593) 3,682 295] 375,883] 199,127 19,229 
Philippine Islands ......... 2,385} 40,225} 40,398] 610,350] 607,137] 994,622 
Other foreign countries ... 4,589| 8,677 8,710] 143,168} 316,159} 363,015 


——— 











Total ciataeieaintinn 85,922] 89,521 92,007|1,625,871 1,703,932|2,362,483 
| — 
| 











Hemp, further dressed, and 


hemp tow or codilla.... 4,873 


120,586 


161,970 


4,701) 


| ——— 


5,489 107,877 





Jute, raw :— 





From— 
British India ....... 193,810) 172,838] 181,714|2,860,240|2,904,235 3,327,518 
Other British countries ... 13 2 1 78 34 15 
Foreign countries ......... 795| 402 28] 11,389 6,910 594 
By irksiceconces : 194,618) 173,242 181,743)2,871,707 2,911,179 3,328,127 
| 


atamniaiagaiele ailasiaien amma 


Imports of flax and jute, it will be seen, showed an 
. . J , 
appreciable increase. 
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MANUFACTURES 


IRON AND STEEL 


Activity in the iron and steel industry was intensified 
during the past year. Output of pig iron rose from 
6-4 million tons in 1935 to 7-7 million tons in 1936, the 
highest recorded since the war. The output of steel ingots 
and castings established an absolute record by rising from 
9-8 million tons in 1935 to 11-7 millions in 1936. Prices 
rose rapidly throughout the year, the index of iron and 
steel quotations, published in the Board of Trade Journal, 
rising from 102-1 (1930 = 100) in December, 1935, to 
110:5 in the corresponding month of 1936. The demand 
for steel has been so strong that the industry has not only 
been working to capacity, but has suffered from a shortage 
of skilled labour, and has not had the material available 
to maintain its exports, which actually showed a slight 
decline. 

The agreement between the British Iron and Steel 
Federation and the International Steel Cartel was estab- 
lished on a regular basis in July, 1936. The quota of 
imports permitted under this agreement is admitted at a 
reduced tariff rate of 20 per cent.; but this has since been 
supplemented by a licensing system, which came into 
operation in November, 1936, whereby licences are issued 
by organisations authorised by the Governments of the 
Cartel countries to export firms, whose products may then 
also be admitted at the reduced rate of duty. 

During 1936 the industry has felt the long delay in plant 
modernisation and in the instalment of new capital equip- 
ment, and has had to consider to what extent it should now 
undertake large schemes of expansion, the fruits of which 
could hardly be reaped until after a delay of a year or two. 
One of the most outstanding of these plans for new capital 
equipment has been that for the rebuilding and modernisa- 
tion of Richard Thomas’s works at Ebbw Vale. The 
development of the industry in recent years is summarised 
in the following table :— 















































BRITISH IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
Output | Iron, Steel and ; 
(Thousand Tons) Manufactures | Price of Unemployment 
ane melee ameae* sand Claselend 
Year ia | G.M.B, 
| Steel a No. 3 
| Pig Ingots | per ton Pig Steel 
Iron and | i — Iron 
Castings | Iinports | Exports 
—_ seibiidhanidineiiailtdnand nscieinalibinasaaeaial 
1 1 
} s. d 9 
1913 .. | 10,250 7,660 4,969 oo 0 a ad 
1929 ... | 7,589 9,636 4,380 70 6 2:1 19-8 
1930 ... 6,192 7,326 3,160 66 11 23°9 34-0 
1931 ...{ 3,773 | 5,203 1,979 58 7 | 39°3 45-9 
1982 ...| 3,573 | $,287 1,887 58 6 43°3 47-8 
1933 ... | 4,136 7,024 1,922 62 6 37-6 | 38-0 
1934 ... 5,979 8,860 2,251 67 1 25:2 | 25-8 
| | 
Output Iron, Steel and t 
(Thousand Tons) Manufactures Price of Unemployment 
ona? = Cleveland 
Month G.M.B, | 
8 ee a mae | 
Pig | Ingots | sarees Pig Steel 
— x Imports | Exports Iron | 
| 
| | 
|1935|1996! 1995! 1936 }1935 1936] 1935 1936|1935 1936/1935) 1936) 1935) 1936 
| 
Jan. 521] 596) 758; 912) 131} 120) 181 165/67 6}70 0/23-6)18-0)24-2.17°5 
a --«+ | 483] 585] 770] 939] 103] 123} 173} 168/67 6/70 0/23-4]17-1)24-5/19-4 
March **» | 554) 634) 842) 980) 126] 129) 176} 163\67 6)70 0/22-5)15-9)23-1/19-2 
April ... | 526] 630} 809] 984] 63] 119} 211| 178/67 6|70 0/22-8|15-3}22-5)18-3 
May . 559] 661] 853) 963) 86! 116! 214) 204/67 6/70 0/22-2/14-7/23-6)17-2 
June... | 529) 644| 770) 966] 98) 110) 195} 174/67 6)71 0|21-8)14-2)23-4|15-3 
July.......| 547] 666] 803; 974} 90] 170] 206] 216/67 6|75 0|20-9)13-9|22-7|15-4 
August 543] 636) 760) 873) 74} 141] 202) 164/67 6/75 0/20-0/13-6)/21-1/15-5 
Sept. ... | 530| 651] 856| 1,027} 89] 165| 187| 183|67 6/75 0|19-6|13-1|20-2| 14-1 
October | 544) 670] 907| 1,061} 101] 101] 224| 194|67 6|75 0|19-0|13-6]20-1|13-2 
Nov. ... | 530] 643] 903] 1[001| 77} 90| 216] 193/67 6176 3|18-5|13-8]19-0|12-8 
Dec....... | 559} 671] 812 1,019) 113} 95] 190) 205/70 0/81 0/18-2)13-1)17-5)12-1 
SSS EN Ee =e | a | ee | ef ef | 
Year... \6425|7687 9842 11690|1152 14792872 2007|67 8/73 7 Ro a 


A description of the year’s developments in the principal 
producing areas of the United Kingdom is given in the 
following extracts from the Iron and Coal Trades Review 
of January 15, 1937 :— 


North of England.—Still by far the largest pig-iron pro- 
ducing area in the country, and retaining by a slight margin 
its supremacy in steel production, the North-East Coast has 
enjoyed a year of unparalleled prosperity. The actual course 
of events has surpassed the most sanguine anticipations. 
Producers have been struggling in the wake of an ever- 
increasing demand, and, although outputs have been rapidly 
increased, stringency of supplies has been an almost chronic 
condition. The continuing pressure for supplies is such 


that more plant will certainly be brought into operation early 
this year. This unexampled activity has derived its inspira- 
tion exclusively from the enormous expansion in home 
demand, and it is likely that domestic requirements will 
continue to provide full employment for the bulk of the 
plants now in operation. Apprehension is, however, ex- 
pressed at the continued neglect of the export market, which 
has been necessary to keep pace with requirements of home 
consumers. A substantial export trade is still vital to the 
local industry. Expansion of pig-iron production has been 
limited by the fact that so many of the existing blast furnaces 
had fallen into decay through disuse. There are now 31 
furnaces operating, against 28 a year earlier. 

Scotland.—The pig-iron market was extremely active 
throughout 1936, the number of blast furnaces operating 
having varied from 12 to 15. England and India supple- 
mented the local make, while Russian iron made its first 
appearance in the market. These were absolutely necessary 
to meet the requirements of the trade. Owing to lack of 
fuel it has not been possible to bring more blast furnaces 
into operation. Makers of light castings have been busy 
throughout the year, but have found it difficult to get suffi- 
cient Middlesbrough iron to meet their requirements. There 
has also been great difficulty in getting sufficient supplies of 
hematite, and the position has become more acute as time 
passed. The manufactured iron and steel industry has passed 
through a period of record activity, the expansion of business 
having exceeded expectations. Export business, while show- 
ing an increase, has varied considerably in the different 
sections. A steadily rising home trade has provided by far 
the most important outlet, and there is every indication of 
a continuance of these exceptionally active conditions for 
some time to come. Prospects for 1937 are thus very 
encouraging. 

Sheffield and District.—The year has been a notable one. 
So great are present demands that the preparations made to 
cope with increased business have proved in many instances 
altogether inadequate, and extensions to plant and buildings 
have been imperative. The output of steel in 1936 surpassed 
all records. Throughout the year the iron market favoured 
producers—in eloquent contrast to conditions in recent times. 
Consumers were willing to place heavier contracts, particu- 
larly for foundry pig, than makers were always prepared to 
accept, and in some cases the latter were compelled to close 
their books for a time. Consumption of hematite was un- 
usually heavy, and in the second half of the year considerable 
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difficulty was experienced in securing full deliveries. The 
year was satisfactory for makers of finished iron, while a 
retrospective view under the heading of steel gives cause for 
great satisfaction. On every hand the outlook is such that 
there is a spirit of high confidence. 


North-West of England.—A production that at its fullest 
was inadequate, and at its lowest was far too small to 
satisfy needs, and further development of plant were the 
cardinal features of a memorable year in the hematite pig- 
iron trade. The year began with seven furnaces in blast; 
for several months the total was nine, but at the close output 
fell to seven, with no prospect of a restoration to the 
maximum till April or May. Deeply disappointing was this 
contracton of production. The swelling volume of demand 
caught makers at a period when their plans for setting the 
industry on a more satisfactory footing technically had still 
to be completed. The ~ wy | is paying for the inaction 
enforced by a long period of depression. Apart from this, 
makers have had difficulties with foreign ore supplies, and 
efforts are now being made to increase production of local ore. 

South Staffordshire.—A considerable tonnage of billets was 
brought into South Staffordshire during the period under 
review. Despite the heavy demand, there have been few 
changes in prices except in the case of hematite pig iron. 
The position at the end of 1936 was exceedingly strong. All 
through the year the demand for semi-finished steel has been 
good. The chief feature of the pig-iron trade was the expan- 
sion in demand from the general engineering, motor and 
jobbing foundries. In hematite pig iron conditions were 
moderately good at the beginning of the year, but afterwards 
considerable improvement in the call for this class of iron 
was noticeable from many sources. The year must be con- 
sidered the most satisfactory for some years in respect to 
finished iron, and it has been an exceptionally good one for 
the steelmakers. 

South Wales.—The iron and steel] industry experienced 
almost unprecedented activity in 1936. In the later months 
producers, being unable to cope with the pressure for de- 
liveries, became much in arrears. The condition of the steel 
industry is dependent on that of tinplates and sheets, which 
absorb approximately two-thirds of the total production of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire. The tinplate industry was 
better employed, at 60 per cent. of capacity, compared with 
53 per cent. during 1935, and at the end of the year more 
activity was noticeable. The improvement is practically 
entirely due to expansion of the home trade. There were 
indications at the commencement of the year of an improved 
export demand, but these faded, and the final figures for the 
year are only expected to equal those of 1935. The outlook 
is most encouraging as makers of tinplates have been filling 
up their order books. The heavy steel makers also have full 
order books and are already assured of a busy time over the 
first half of 1937 and beyond. 


The following table, compiled by the British Iron and 
Steel Federation, shows that production of iron and steel 
increased in the majority of countries in 1936 :— 


WorLpD PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND STEEL 
(In millions of tons) 








1936 
| 1929 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | (partly 
est.) 

iron :-— 
nited Kingdom | 7-59 ‘77 +57 | 14.) 5-97] 6-42 | 7-69 
Germany ............ 13-19 ‘97 87 *19 | 10-41¢| 12-64¢) 15-06t 
TD  desensescescesses 2-07 49 33 | 57 = - nate 
TT ‘tienesabhannde ; -45 -22 6-06 5-70 6-10 
Igi § ‘7 2-91 | 3-01] 3-13 
Luxemburg............ 2-86 02 -93 *86 1-95 1-84 1-96 
Total, Western Europe | 39-89 | 24-47 | 18-89 | 21-68 | 27-30 | 29-61 | 33-94 


Other European Coun- 




















BUN: ste seansntansne 9-14 8-15 8-79 9-71 | 13-56 | 16-01 | 18-33 
United States ...... 42-61 | 18-43 8-78 | 13-35 | 16-14 | 21-37 | 30-00 
Australia, Canada & 

ST ‘desauenauscons 3-02 1-77 1-26 1-67 2-25 2-75 2-98 
Other Countries... 2-69 1-91 1-97 2-36 2-63 2-80 2°96 

EEE 97-35 | 54-67 | 39-09 | 48-43 | 61-88 | 72-54 | 88-21 

Steel :-— 
United Kingdom 9-64 5-20 5-26 7-02 8-85 9-86 | 11-69 
Germany _ ....++-.-+++ 15-99 8-16 5-68 7°49 | 13-65t| 16-19t| 18-98f 
SEEEE. -‘scssnenteccdounene 2-17 1-51 1-44 1-65 ie ae os 
eae 9-55 | 7-70| 5:55 | 6-43] 6-08| 6-18] 6-56 
Belgium ............... 4-04 3-06 2-76 2-70 2-90 2-92 3°07 
Luxemburg............ 2-66 2-00 1-93 1-82 1-90 1-81 1-95 

Total, Western Europe | 44-05 | 27-63 | 22-62 | 27-11 | 33-38 | 36-96 | 42-25 


Other European Coun- 








eer 13-00 | 10-98 | 10-33 | 11-63 | 15-24 | 18-72 | 23-38 
United States ...... 56-43 | 25-95 | 13-68 | 23-23 | 26-06 | 34-09 | 46-92 
Australia, Canada & 

DEEL desvngimmpocss 2-40 1-53 1-13 1-48 2-06 2-39 2-75 
Other Countries... 2-49 1-98 | 2-35 2-29 | 3-90 4°13 5-01 

World total ............ 118-37 | 67-88 | 49-90 | 66-76 | 80-64 | 96-29 |120-31 





t Includes the Saar. 


The expansion of world production of steel was even 
greater in 1936 than in the preceding year, and for the 
first time output exceeded the level of 1929. 
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The final table, taken from the Ivon and Coal Trades 
Review, shows the extent of the rise in British prices of a 
number of iron and steel materials :— 

IRON AND STEEL PRICES 














| 
a vehi Jan. 25, Jan. 10, Jan. 16, an. 
Class of Material 1934 1935 1936 J or 
Iron ore— if ad £ «4 . «¢ {sd 
Rubio, Middlesbrough .. ; 016 6 017 O 018 0 Nominal 
Hematite, West Coast (at mines) } 017 0 014 0 014 0/017 1} 
Pig iron— : 
No. 3 foundry, Cleveland ......... $26 376 310 0141 9 
No. 3 foundry, Scotch ............ 350 310 0 314 0/4 8 06 
Hematite, mixed nos., West Coast 
delivered Sheffield ............... 43 6 436 46 0/5 3 6 
Hematite, mixed Nos., East Coast . ae 386 310 6/5 3 9 
Finished iron and steel— 
Marked bars, S. Staffs ............ 12 0 0] 12 0 0] 12 0 O13 9 6 
Crown bars, S. StaGis ........00.0000 9 § 0 912 6 912 611010 0 
TE vniedcdbbennciasebiorccssceces 8 7 6 8 76 Ss 7 ¢186 92 
Galvanised sheets (export) ...... 11 5 O} 11 5 OF 1115 0/1415 9 
Steel angles, Middlesbrough ...... 8 7 6 8 786 8 7 6/9 3 9 
Steel angles, Glasgow ............... 8 7 6 7 = 8 7 6/9 3 96 
Ship plates, Middlesbrough ...... 815 0 815 0 815 0/911 9 
Ship plates, Glasgow ............. : 815 0 815 0 815 0/910 6 
Boiler plates, Glasgow ............ 810 0 9 5 O 9 5 0}/10 0 6 
Tinplates, I.C. cokes, f.o.b. ...... 016 3/ 018 2) O18 9/1 0 g 
ENGINEERING 


AcTIVITYy in the engineering industry continued to expand 
vigorously during the past year, when it reached the highest 
level since the war. As a result of the large-scale re-equip- 
ment and extension of the capacity of British industry, 
which is still in progress, the flow of orders to the engineering 
industry has been increasing rapidly. Moreover, the 
expansion of demand has been accentuated by the 
re-armament programme and the revival in shipbuilding. 
Home orders increased to such an extent that domestic 
output has had to be supplemented by heavier imports, 
while exports made no further headway. Moreover, the 
past year drew to its close without any decline in the 
pressure of demand. The expansion of activity, as the 
following table shows, has been accompanied by a sub- 
stantial fall in unemployment :— 


BRITISH ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 


| | 
































| Unemployment 
: Exports of) | -—————————— ———— 
Year ; 
Machinery General . | Electrical Marine 
Engineering | Engineering Engineering 
| ’ | 
Tons | % % % 
EE | 689,389 ea ; as 
566,153 9-9 4:9 13:5 
| 562,472 9-7 4:5 10°4 
| 481,886 17-2 8-0 18-2 
| 329/264 27°7 14:7 44-7 
301,178 29:1 16:4 53-6 
| 276,312 25-2 15-3 46-6 
335,030 16-0 8:6 31-9 
| 
-—— oan ; ‘ 
1935 1936 | 1935 | 1996 | 1935 1936 | 1935 | 1936 
| | 
eee ee ee 
PII sicinatsnase } 31,134 | 30,023 | 14-6 11-3] 7-8 | 5-9] 28-4 | 19-2 
February ......00000 29,918 | 32,662 114-6 | 10-8 | 7-7 5-7 | 27-9 | 17-6 
BNE danevsinsinsins $1,883 | 32,834 | 14-0 | 10-1 | 7-6 | 5-3 | 27-2 | 168 
El csisscnenseninien 31,839 | 30,807 | 13-9 | 9-8] 7:2] 4-9] 27-3 | 15°5 
SRR 33,680 | 32,685 | 13-2] 8-9] 6-9] 4-5 | 27-6 | 15-2 
A 30,662 | 27,550 | 12-7 | 8-0] 6-7] 4-0] 27-0] 14:0 
Dt chadapinsaacids 34,537 | 37,100 | 12-5 | 7:9] 6-1] 3-7 | 26-4] 13-2 
ER 28,339 | 28,243 | 12:0 | 7:7 | 6-2] 3-7] 25-0] 13°5 
September ......... 29,564 | 32,059 | 12-3 | 7°5| 5-9] 3-6] 23-6] 12-7 
eee 35,980 | 32,565} 11:5 | 7-0] 5-6] 3-6] 22-3 | 12-0 
November ......... 32,729 | 31,997 | 11-1 | 66] 5-6] 3-4] 20-8 | 11°5 
December ......... 30,320 | 32,257 | 10-7} 66] 5:2] 3-3] 19-7 | 11°6 
aR eiccsncensensians 380,987 | 378,782 | 12:7 | 8S] 6-5] 4:3] 25:3 | 14:4 








The following description of developments in the industry 
is summarised from the Annual Trade Review of the 
Chamber of Commerce Journal :— 


It seems that the engineering trade is passing through a 
period of comparative prosperity, which cannot, however, be 
wholly accounted for by the re-armament programme. The 
improvement has been general, ranging from mass-produced 
articles for the multiple stores, the ‘‘ tin toyshop,’’ to elec- 
trical equipment, locomotives, dams and bridges. 

The chief trouble is the shortage and rising price of iron. 
Supplies of ore are held up, and iron is being imported 
regardless of tariffs. But domestic steel plant is increasing 
in amount, and technical advances, especially in welding, 
have reinforced the tendency for ‘‘ fabricated ’’ steel struc- 
tures to replace iron castings for large pieces of machinery, 
e.g. for the carcases of turbo-alternators and big bed plates. 

The electrical engineering industry has been exceptionally 
prosperous, and now employs 10,000 more men than a year 
ago. Exports have increased by over 1o per cent., though 
imports have gone up by 28 per cent. The outstanding 
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event of the year has been the opening of the new Fulham 
wer station. The Central Electricity Board has spent 
nearly {10 millions on the stations connected with the grid. 
Bridge building has taken much steel during the year, and 
has included the Stormstrong Bridge in Denmark, 2} miles 
ong. 
| Creat changes have been made by the armament pro- 
gramme in the aeronautical engineering industry. For years 
the standard design of military aeroplanes in this country has 
been a braced biplane with a fabric-covered stress-bearing 
framework. That design has now been largely abandoned in 
favour of one in which the skin of the machine plays a part 
in the stress-supporting structure, and in which the mono- 
plane arrangement takes the place of the biplane. 


SHIPBUILDING 


BRITISH SHIPBUILDING 


Output (Mercantile only) 


Thous, Gross Tons Price of a 


New, Ready 





















































Year io 7,500 Ton | Unemploy- 
eee: ume >< i ee Cargo ment 
Commenced Under Launched Steamert 
Construction —— oo + 
a eel 
t | (Thou. £) || % 

1913... 1,868 2,002 1,932 a oe 
1929 .... 1,648 1,560 1,523 60-0 24-2 
1990 ...+ | 948 909 1,479 51-8 32-8 
1931... 200 401 502 39-4 55°5 
1988 20000 2 225 188 32-0 61-7 
1933 ..... 242 332 133 34°5 59-3 
1934 ..... 520 569 460 49-2 49°1 

1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 
Jan. ... { 46-1 | 36-6 
Feb. .... 144] 233 | 556 | 842) 138 194 | oa 45-9 | 35-6 
Mar. | 45°5 | 34-8 
APT. +++ 43-9 | 33-0 
May ... 108 | 282] 560] 849] 116 | 168 | 52-0 \60-0¢ | 44-0 | 32-9 
June .. 3-1 | 29-3 
July «... 42-6 | 29-9 
‘Aug. ... 119 | 293] 531] 929] 113} 212] ... weed | 41-3 | 30-5 
Sept. 42-1 | 29-5 
a 0-9 | 28-1 
Nov. ... 311 | 273 | 743 | 964] 132 | 280 | 52-0 |78-04 | 37-7 | 27-7 
Dec. -2 | 26-9 
Year 682 |1,081 | 743 | 964] 499 854 | 52-0)|| 69-Ojj| 42-5 | 31-2 





|] Average. 


+ At end of year. ¢ According to “ Fairplay.” 


CoNSIDERABLE improvement in British shipbuilding can be 
recorded for 1936. The tonnage commenced was 58 per cent. 
above 1935, and though well below the 1929 level, was the 
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highest since that year. Towards the end of 1936, it is true, 
45 per cent. of berths remained idle (against 57 per cent. 
for 1935), and the percentage of unemployed insured workers 
in mid-December was as high as 26-9 per cent.; but these 
figures give a misleading impression of the possibility of 
expansion, owing to the shortage in some districts of certain 
classes of skilled labour. 

Wage increases were given amounting to 2s. per week 
for time- and 4s. per week for piece-workers. Another 
illustration of the year’s progress is given by the sharp fall 
in the net tonnage laid up, which was almost halved in the 
last quarter of 1936. The decrease in Newcastle alone 
accounted for 17} per cent. of the total fall in 1936. About 
a third of the laid-up tonnage at the end of 1936 had been 
out of commission for a year or more. 


TONNAGE LAID UP IN UNITED KINGDOM 


(Thousand tons net) 


4 Average, 

Laid up on :— 1927-30 1934 1935 1936 1937 
January Oia dea eae 355 1,240 878 423 193 
BE ibdiulecsiduidetenbicn 433 1,079 706 452 one 
IT TD Nenssiniiabidctestedcnsaes 554 1,042 586 457 
SINE diviccssecieccsecces 460 818 502 373 


Unlike 1935, the increase in mercantile shipping launched 
by British shipbuilders was relatively greater than that for 
foreign countries, being 72 per cent. against §7 per cent. 
But a somewhat smaller proportion in this country was for 
foreign owners—10-9 per cent. against 12-8 per cent.— 
though the ratio as recently as 1930 was 44 per cent. The 
average tonnage launched in the world over the five years 
1932-36 was, however, still 1,369,000 tons below the average 
for 1909-13. 


MERCANTILE SHIPPING LAUNCHED 
(Thous. gross tons) 


Tons launched British | —— i Percentage 




















909-13 

Period Peg. [occ grqere_eeecee 

U.K. | Abroad | World | "*@8® | British Forcien | World 

Average— 

1909-13 ..... | 1,522 967 | 2,489 61 100 100 100 
1922-25 ..... 1,050 1,087 2,137 49 69 112 86 
1926-29 ..... | 1,208 | 1,155 363 51 79 119 95 
sees 188 539 727 26 12 56 29 
SO ccdskdscens 133 356 489 27 9 37 20 
ae 460 507 967 48 30 52 39 
pissing 499 803 | 1,302 38 33 83 52 
Te iinnnns 856 | 1,262 | 2118 40 56 130 85 
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Only one vessel of over 20,000 tons was launched in Great 
Britain, but 11 others each exceeded 10,000 tons. The 
proportion of tanker tonnage, at 17-4 per cent., although 
higher than in 1935, remained considerably below the 
highest recorded. Again, though still not the highest, the 
proportion of tonnage fitted with internal combustion 
engines comprised 48 per cent. of the steam and motor 
total. As before, the Clyde launched the greatest tonnage— 
282,000 tons out of 856,000—the improvement on the 
North-East coast also being considerable; the only im- 
portant decline was shown by Belfast 

Particulars of mercantile tonnage launched abroad as 
given in the following table, show substantial increases by 
Germany, Japan, Sweden and the United States. The 
German output, for instance, was the highest since 1925, 
and the Japanese more than twice that for 1935. Merchant 
vessels launched in Sweden were almost entirely motor- 
ships, but most of the Swedish output was destined for 
registration elsewhere—particularly Norway. The foreign 
tonnage launched included 14 vessels of over 10,000 tons 
each, while 62 per cent. of the total consisted of steel 
motorships. 

MERCANTILE TONNAGE LAUNCHED ABROAD 


(Thous. gross tons) 





1929 1933 1934 1935 1936 
lll 34 62 22 98 
82 34 16 43 39 
249 42 74 226 380 
187 36 47 57 94 
71 17 27 23 11 
164 74 152 146 295 
; 107 61 50 106 154 
eg en . 101 11 25 33 101 


Tonnage under construction is of greater interest than 
usual on account of rearmament. According to Mr F. E. 
Rebbeck, the president of the Shipbuilding Employers 
Federation,’20 per cent. of berths are occupied with naval 
work, and the naval tonnage added to the mercantile brings 
total activity back to the 1929 level, when, however, the 
amount of warship work was trifling. Another characteristic, 
according to the same authority, is that present construction 
is mainly for home account, so that in effect naval work 
has replaced the lost export work. The loss of foreign 
connections in the last four years is viewed with concern. 


MERCANTILE TONNAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
(Thous. gross tons) 


















































End Year 1929 1933 1934 1935 1936 
United Kingdom ............. 1,560 332 597 743 964 
GETMANY ....20220.02e0ercceeeeee 253 22 140 254 408 
TE ona tanges 78 11 37 26 34 
SI i cieicintnteseimnnninhint 167 91 121 56 67 
SEEEENNE. <cctntecncnevccnnccssses 232 40 48 104 151 
Se 105 25 79 61 76 
BPE. ccccccccccccssccscccccocses 184 107 105 119 203 
IID appiibecinccccossengganegge 98 65 60 95 124 
SE iipesischuninionendbedines 179 12 20 33 110 
World total .........+..0+.-0+- 3,111 757 1,252 1,543 2,252 
BRITISH SHIPPING 
{ 
: The 
Tonnage engaged in . ; r sc ‘ 
British Overseas Trade Teas Unemployment 
Year Freight scene 
Entered Cleared (side Shipping Dock, etc., 
(With Cargo) (With Cargo) 100) Services Services 
| 
Thousand Tons | Thousand Tons % | % 
49,064 67,820 100 ns | a 
62,701 68,680 96-8 17-7 30-7 
63,716 65,853 79-1 25-0 35-5 
60,275 58,340 79°5 33-4 39-6 
59,369 55,441 75°4 34-4 35-0 
60,430 55,653 72°7 33-2 33-0 
62,671 56,090 73-9 30-9 31-5 
| 
1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 wri 1935] 1936 1935] 1936 
1 ) 
anuary... | 4,564 | 5,002 | 4,655 | 4,564 |72-0| -0 | 80-8 | 32-8 | 30-5 | 32-1)| 30-8 
*ebruary.. 4,220 4,697 3,980 4,118 | 70-0} 77-9} 31-7 29-5 | 33-0) 33-2 
March...... | 4,707 | 5,207 | 4,616 | 4,267 | 70-5| 77-2/|30-8| 28-2) 32-7! 32-1 
April ...... 5,058 5,048 4,416 4,345 | 71-6) 77-3 | 30-0 27-3) 32-9] 32-6 
May ...... 5,551 | 5,587 | 5,035 | 4,935 | 71-9] 76-3 | 29-6| 25-0! 32-7| 30-8 
UNE ...... 5,442 6,082 4,715 4,726 | 72-2) 77-8 | 28-0| 25-0! 31-0] 29-1 
July gronene 6,070 | 6,172 | 5,199 | 5,221 | 71-3) 79-4) 27-0 | 23-1 | 29-7} 28-1 
August 5,933 6,468 5,311 5,117 | 70-6| 83-8 | 26-5} 23-2) 31-2) 28-7 
September | 5,829 | 5,981 | 4,881 | 5,039 | 74-4] 86-2 | 26-9) 23-1 | 31-2) 26-9 
October... | 5,608 | 6,002 | 5,151 | 5,234 | 83-5/ 91-1 | 29-2/ 25-1 | 30-2/ 28-2 
November | 5,236 | 5,627 | 4,937 4,637 82-2 | 96-6 | 30-6 | 25-0 | 29-3 | 26-1 
December 5,389 | 5,534 | 4,385 | 4,663 | 82-3 ara 30-1) 24-7 | 31-3) 27-3 


Year | 63,629 | 67,427 | 57,322 | 56,866 EZ 4 





The freight markets witnessed a transformation in the 
second half of the year, after months of despondency that 
might have been still worse but for the occupation of the 
Italian tramp fleet elsewhere, and the strikes of Spanish 
seamen. The 42 per cent. rise in the freight index between 
June and December was initiated by fears of poor North 
American crops. The increased River Plate chartering 
(accentuated by poor European harvests), and the higher 
consumption of ores for war material were among the more 
important factors contributing to this movement. 





ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES 


Tons net entered (in thousands) Monthly Average 


1932 1933 1934 1985 49g 
British ... ‘a ; 2,960 2,947 3,011 3,009 3,171 
Foreign... ve ‘ 1,987 2,089 2,212 2,293 9445 
~~ 

¢ = 
Total... 4,947 5,036 5,223 5,302 5,616 
Percentage British ....... a 58-6 57-6 56°7 56°5 

Tons net cleared (in thousands) : 

SS : 2,904 2,821 2,816 2,859 2.859 
Foreign... 1,716 1,817 1,858 1,918 1,876 
Total. 4,620 4,638 4, 674 4,777 4,735 
Percentage British . ne 63-0 61-4 60-2 59-9 604 


As shown by the above table, the proportion of entrances 
and clearances in British vesse Is has not altered appreciably, 
The tendency for the British percentage of entrances to 
fall has continued, albeit at a slower pace, while a similar 
tendency among clearances has been reversed. 


MOTORS 


Tue British motor industry had another record year in 
1936. The salient statistics in regard to private cars are 
set out in the following table :— 


UNITED KINGDOM—PRIVATE CARS AND TAXIS 


: - 


| } | | 


Year to 








September 30 Production Imports Exports | Total in use 
! 
182,347 21,520 33,792 1,047,492 
169,669 | 9,751 23,209 1,123,664 
: 158,997 2,118 18,992 1,142,988 
| 171,244 | 2,762 31,797 1,188,052 
SE techncceossinat 220,779 3,619 41,028 1,266,946 
I ical Ses | 256,866 | 10,851 43,907 1,374,039 
BD sists deaccobenis 311,544 13,563 54,260 1,533,500 
Si ch chithinsbagnaes | 353,743 12,650 64,787 1,713,108 





In consequence of growing prosperity at home, and stimu- 
lated by the development of new housing estates outside 
the large towns, sales of cars attained record dimensions 
last year. The improvement in demand was most marked 
in the 11-14 h.p. class, and there was apparently a decline 
in the popularity of the smallest class of car. The rapid 
expansion of imports in 1934 and 1935 was mainly a 
reflection of the growing demand for higher-powered cars 
in the post-depression years. A growing home production 
in this category was mainly responsible for the check to 
imports last year. On the other hand, exports forged 
ahead, and were 19 per cent. larger than in 1935; the main 
increase was to Empire countries. The growth of exports 
has been assisted by the reduction in the horse-power tax, 
which gave a fillip to home demand for larger cars, and 
thus brought about a lowering of costs. Cut-throat 
competition is, however, common on the export markets, 
there being a tendency for the British manufacturer to use 
exports to compensate for the seasonal fluctuations in 
home demand. 

The development of the commercial vehicle section is 
epitomised in the table below :-— 

UNITED KINGDOM—COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 





Year | Production | Imports | Exports | Total in use 
| | 
aati 56,458 16,264 8,219 412,241 
DOD Apocighannssindeed 66,859 1,527 6,545 435,859 
SUE dovolcstndesle soos | 67,310 1,490 5,320 445,082 
SN sis salecaketineien 61,475 310 8,381 454,523 
IE sucibdiisibaainneiasens 65,508 400 10,664 473,447 
BE i cnaacnasniacteni 85,633 1,637 13,742 501,510 
Ania 92,176 1,838 13,648 508,500 
SND Scccidisbiaunnaies 107,609 2,700 16,926 554,542 





Production achieved a further striking advance last year. 
Largely in consequence of Government policy, the improve- 
ment was most marked in the lighter goods vehicles and in 
the medium to heavy passenger vehicles. On the passenger 
side, the Diesel is making rapid progress, though it received 
a setback last year on the goods side. An item of growing 
importance is the sale of trolley buses. The growing 
tendency for American trucks—such as Dodge, Studebaker 
and Reo—to gain a footing on the English market is 
reflected in the growth of imports. On the other hand, the 
unpopularity of the heavy lorry on the English market is 
forcing the British manufacturer in this class to seek an 
outlet overseas. His success in this quest during the past 
year may be seen in the remarkable growth in the export 
figures, 








BUILDING 


activity in this country was main- 
tained on a high level. The improvement may be traced 
in the movements of The Economist index (1935=100) 
which, after reaching a ‘“‘low’”’ of 57 in 1932, rose to an 
average of 107 last year. Judging by the slight decline in 
the index since the summer, any further expansion in general 
building activity would appear unlikely. Despite a further 


DurinG 1936 building 
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influx of workers into the industry, the decline in the second half of 1936 constituted a record. House-building for 
rcentage of operatives unemployed continued last year. slum clearance under the 1930 Act and for the relief of over- 
From a peak of 29.2 attained in 1932, this percentage fell to. crowding under the 1935 Act may be sufficient to prevent 

| 4monthly average of 16.8 in 1935, and of 14.9 in 1936. any serious fall in total residential building during 1937. 


The record number of 339,538 houses was completed in An indication of the probable level of activity in coming 
| £England and Wales during the twelve months to September months is provided by the building plan figures. Plans 
| 30, 1936, but the number built by private enterprise was approved for houses last year by 146 Local Authorities fell to 
| lightly below the previous year's figure—274,348, against £75,061,000, against {78,145,000 in 1935. On the other 

975,069. During the six months ended September 30th hand, plans approved for non-residential purposes rose 
last, 127,727 houses were completed by private enterprise. from £35,573,000 to {41,963,000 in the period under review 
This was 2,000 more than in the corresponding period of the thus carrying the total to a new high record. Meanwhile, 
previous year, but 19,000 fewer than in the half-year ended _ the rise in costs, which became marked in 1935, continued 
March 31, 1936. House-building by local authorities in the last year, and the wages of craftsmen were again increased 

by $d. per hour to ls. 7d. per hour, and of labourers to 
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BriTIsH BuILDING INDUSTRY 1s. 2}d. per hour from February 1, 1937. f 
Value of Plans Approved by : 
146 Local Authorities in CHEMICALS ; 
| Great Britain i 
000 Percentage | Index of | Index of ‘ salacd 7 Be 
CO | Building AN account of developments in the British chemical trade ( 
meatn ployed Costs* | Activityt in 1936, prepared for the Annual Trade Review of the | 
House | Other | Total 1935 = 10011985 = 100 Chamber of Commerce Journal by Mr J. L. Rosenbaum, : 
Bd _ M.Sc., M.1.Chem.E., is summarised below :— by 
37,669 | 20,517 58,186 11-1 112°8 45} _ So far as home trade is concerned, the British chemical 
39,889 | 24,393 64,282 10-2 108-0 53} industry has done very well in the past year. The re- 4 
‘ 27.5 > 35 >. . . : ° 3 
came | aaa | Seana 7s ao S48 armament policy has given a considerable fillip to trade ; : 
46,764 | 27,841 74,605 16-4 1029 654 the demand for paints and chemicals by the building and H 
40,492 | 22,518 | 63,010 22-5 101-5 62 allied trades has remained good, while the development of 2 
Sas | ame | aa | we ae 73} electrical, moulded plastics and rayon industries has meant 4 
69,588 25,975 | 95,563 | 18-7 93-3 88 a steadily increasing demand for chemicals. The expansion MH 
78,145 | 35,573 | 113,730 16-8 100-0 100 of light oils production has been accompanied by a call for 1 
75,061 | 41,963 | 117,024 14-9 103-8 107} more acids and other chemicals. Vy 
eoueey 6,261 3,006 9,267 28-1 102-5 1064 The Board of Trade index of chemical producton was 
ay wasn | ane | ee a ane a 111.1 for the September quarter, as against 107.7 for the 
nol... 6,272 3.286 9.558 12-8 102-6 106 corresponding period in 1935 (1930 = 100). The production 
May ...... 7,777 4,996 12,773 11-1 102-7 107 figure for sulphuric acid is expected to be over 1,000,000 
jay sees + EB a oe s 109} tons (reduced in terms of 100 per cent. acid) for 1936, as 
MEY ccccee , , , é *s s : » i " 
oo a 5,051 2,549 7,600 11-3 103-7 109} against 936,000 tons in 1935 and 886,300 toms in 193+. 
etl ases | feet os ie oa i There have been no major developments in the intro- 
November} 6,411 | 3,268 9,679 15-1 105-6 105 duction of new commodities in the last year, but many 
December 5,395 3,629 9,024 17°7 107°7 1034 existing processes have been substantially improved, and 
several commodities, e.g. potassium permanganate and 
* The method of compilation of this Index and its limitations are explained in sodium chlorate, are being made in England for the first 
Notes in The Economist of November 11, 1933, and September 5, 1936. time. A number of new factories have been erected. The 
i ¢ Corrected for seasonal fluctuations. Method of compilation explained in the new blue pigment introduced by I.C.1. in 1935 under the 
Trade Supplement to The Economist of July, 1936. name of Monastral Fast Blue has fulfilled the producer’s 
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OFFER TO NEW READERS J 


OYAL 


| Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal! 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 
| To Publisher, ‘* Economist Newspaper Ltd.,”’ 


8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like \ / 
you to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. 
If | then decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that Ate. el DS 
there will be no charge for the copies thus received, but 
otherwise | shall be willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
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highest hopes, and is now being manufactured also in 
Germany, the United States and Japan. 


Imports rose somewhat, but it should be remembered 
that by no means all of them are competitive with domestic 
products. Exports have shown a slight decline in value, as 
a result of trade restrictions, and the Empire market is now 
first in importance to the trade. 


It has been a good year for tar products, particularly for 
cresylic acid, the price of which has more than doubled in 
the last twelve months. Naphthalene, with a growing 
demand and an embargo on German exports, has been an 
active item, and is now almost beyond the reach of manu- 
facturers of firelighters. 


Prices have risen as a whole, some considerably, in the 
latter half of the year, chiefly as a result of rising metal 
and other raw material prices. The chief exception has 
been the fall, following increased supplies, in the quotation 
for acetic acid. 


World production and consumption of fertilisers, as 
recorded by the British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, 
showed a marked increase in the past year :— 


WortLp PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF PURE NITROGEN 


(Years ended June 30th. In Metric Tons) 


¥ | } 






































| 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 
. | | - 7 | - 
PRODUCTION | 
Sulphate of ammonia :— } ‘ 
By-product .....+.++++ | 301,655 | 257,719 307,050 321,000 365,000 
Synthetic ............+++ 522,207 559,984 | 534, 743 | So5n00 630,000 
823,862 | 817,703 | 841,793 854,000 995,000 
Cyanamide ...........++-. | 134,604 | 168,495 | 195,245 232,000 270,000 
Nitrate of lime ......... 78,939 | 118,241 | 107,192 153,000 156,000 
Other forms of nitrogen :* a si 
Synthetic ............006 347,842 | 462,060 | 515,477 | 607,000 | 720,000 
By-product ......2+++++ 29,970 39,560 48,259 45,000 45,000 
Chilean nitrate ......... 170,000 70,800 84,300 179,000 192,000 
Total production ... | 1,585,217 | | 1,676,859 | 1,792,266 | 2,070, 000 | 2,378,000 
ConSUMPTION | | 
Manufactured nitrogen 1,417,126 | 1,619,705 | 1,714,040 | 1,876,000 | 2,182,000 
Chilean nitrate ......... 138,208 637,242 163,550 195,000 | 218,000 
Total consumption 1,555,334 | 1,746,947 | 1,877,590 | 2,071,000 | 2,400,000 
ae eeepc coeepemeecemensee sane jemeeeEES 
Estimated agricultural | | 
consumption......... 1,412,000 | 1,586,000 | 1,673,000 | 1,812,000 | 2,068,000 





* Including nitrogen products used for industrial purposes (except Chilean nitrate) 
and ammonia in mixed fertilisers. 








Both output and consumption in the year ended June, 
1936, were substantially higher than in 1929-30. 


COTTON TEXTILES 


Tue following table, giving mill consumption of raw cotton, 
has been compiled from the publications of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Assoviations. Recovery has continued. World consumption 
was higher than at any time since 1929, and United States 
demand has shown a remarkable rise after the decline of 
the two previous years. 


WorLp CONSUMPTION OF RAw CoTTON 


(Thous. running bales, excluding linters) 








_ Other _ 
Season ended United . United . Other , 

July 31 Kingdom ae States Asia Countries} World 
2,800 8,112 7,023 6,720 1,217 25,872 
1,964 6,861 5,239 7,407 1,010 22,481 
2,386 6,280 4,844 7,723 1,086 22,319 
2,248 6,675 6,109 8,136 1,184 24,351 
2,470 7,473 5,670 8,149 1,332 25,111 
2,507 5,955t §,321 9,139 1,496 25,801+ 
2,773 5,642¢ 6,329 9,003 1,682 27,394¢ 





+ No returns from Germany. ¢ No returns from Germany or Italy. 


The statistics of the British industry continue to be 
satisfactory but for the uninterrupted decline in the export 
of piece goods. Imports of raw cotton are now above the 
1929 figure; yarn exports have increased; and the unem- 
ployment percentage has fallen from 20-9 in 1935 to 
15-5 for 1936, the figure for December being as low as 12-4 
—little above that of the country as a whole. Average 
earnings are well on their way back to the pre-slump level. 
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{ i - a 
| Net Exports | Prices— | nie 
is Imports _| Middling | + ore Average 
| of Raw | 7 | | American} J ; | Earnings 
Cotton Yarn Piece goods| (Spot) | ment - 
| ee 
| Million Million | Million Sq. | Per Lb. is Per W 
| Lbs. Lbs. Yds. da | % “4 a 
1913 | 1,917 210-1 | *7,057-3 7:27 | i°7s 20 5 
1928 , serves | 1,488 169-2 3,866°5 10°95 12-0" | a34 63 
1929. s | 1,462 166-6 3,671°6 10-33 13-2 a34 6} 
1930 ...... | 1,140 137-0 2,406 +7 7°46 37+1 31 23 
TE oceieedent ..» | 1,048 133-5 1,716°3 5-08 38°4 32 2 
TR cas | 1,204 141°6 2,198-0 5+25 287 32 6} 
RS dsr ciceniins 1,348 135-1 2,031 +2 5°54 24-2 31 4h 
1934 1,200 130-0 2,067-0 6-02 22-7 31 8} 
| | | | 
Month | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1996 1935 225s 1935 0 1935 | 1936 
Mn.| Mn.| Mn.| Ma.| Mn. | Mn.| Per} Per] | | | 
Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. | sq. | sq. | Ib. | Ib. | % | Yi sd s. d 
yds. | yds. | d. d. | | 
Jan. ... | 104) 138} 13-0) 12-8) “187 | © 167|7-13/6-18)22-0/17-6)31 53/32 43 
Feb. ... | 87) 215) 12-3) 13-5) 174 169|7-05|6- 07)22- 5)17-0/31 43/32 58 
March 87} 106] 11-7] 13-3] 183 | 173/6-62/6-30/21-8|16-7|/31 104/32 6 
April... | 78] 119] 10-5] 11-9) 159 141/6-60/6-53/21-4 16-7/31 91/32 8 
May . 81} 103] 11-7) 12-4) 158 | 146,6-91]6-54/20-9/16-0/31 9/32 9 
June ... 77| 127) 11-8] 12-3] 138 | 130/6-78/6-87/22-2/15-8/31 54133 1 
July ... | 71{ 130] 11-9) 13-3) 170 | 176|6-89|7- 35(22-6|15-1 31 ot 33 4 
August | 55] 106) 11-9) 11-7/ 161 | 159|6-50)6-82) 22-4/15-2): 4/33 3 
Sept.... | 57] 93] 10-1] 11-8} 150] 154/6-28/6-94/22-0/15-0/¢ 0 
October | 132} 139] 12-6] 13-0] 161 | 178/6-47/6-94/19-2/14-4): 
Nov. ... | 162) 153] 12-4) 12-4) 158 | 154/6- 64)6- 81|17-5)13-6): 
Dec. ... | 207) 166] 11-9 12-3), 148 ae 51/6-94/16-6|12- 4): 
Total | 1,195] 1,495|141- 8150. 7|1949-1| | .917)6° 70/6- 69/2 0-9/15-5) 


“e | 
' 








* Million linear yards at end of year. 
¢t Trade Union figure: other figures are Unemployment Insurance returns, 


American cotton and yarn prices fell slightly on an 
average of the year with rising production, but Egyptian 
rose. The price of shirtings fell to the lowest figure on 
record. 

Raw Cotton, YARN AND CLOTH PRICES 
(Average of weekly quotations) 



































Cotton Americar | Sgvpti 39-in. 
. otto 1 Egyptian 
Year ending mages F.G. Fair Yarn Yarn | ae 
July 31st American | 52kellaridis f 32's Twist, | 60's Twist, 16 is. 
ea | Egyptian | Per Ib. Per lb. o it na 
| { 8} + 
sceaiiiiinaniaisiin a - aguhinn 
| d. d. d. s. a 
UD cies il 9-09 14-52 13°60 23-10 12 9 
EE ech invesnenbicas | 5-71 9-04 9-52 16-79 10 4 
I deshiniaiaaaehaiiite 4°81 6-78 8-51 14-58 9 6 
EP essen | 5-62 7°79 9-26 15-01 9 5 
BPE cabcconsvcesses 6-02 8-05 9-84 16-46 9 6} 
? scndined ee 6-92 8-44 10-29 16-06 9 6} 
ee al 6-52 9-20 | 10-34 16-08 9 2} 
T omen | ania | cond | dg | ache beens t ten i Geel 
Month | 1935 1936 1935 1936 | 1935 | 1936 1935 1936 | 1935 | 1936 
} | | 
| d d. a. d. d. | d. d. da. |s. dis. 4 
Jan. ... | 7°13 | 6-18 | 8-96 | 9-70 |10-40 |10-19 |16-35 [16-44 | 9 73/9 1 
Feb. ... 7°05 | 6-07 | 8°81 | 9-15 ]10-25 10-00 16-25 |15-81 | 9 6181 
March 6-62 | 6-30 | 8-43 | 9-22 | 9-97 [10-13 {15-81 [15-65 | 9 34) 8 11 
April ... | 6°60 | 6°53 | 8-31 | 9-08 |10-05 {10-22 {15-55 |15-69 | 9 3}) 9 of 
May ... | 6-91 | 6-54 | 8-35 | 8-92 {10-31 [10°25 [15-56 [15-56 | 9 33%] 9 
June ... | 6-78 | 6-87 | 8-04 | 9-01 [10-13 |10-45 |15-00 [15-909 | 9 2/9 3 
July ... | 6°89 | 7-35 | 8-04 |10-42 {10-25 [11-06 |15-20 [16-94 | 9 3|9 5S 
August 6-50 | 6-82 | 8-08 [10-74 {10-09 {10-90 (15-69 |16-75 | 9 2});9 3 
Sept. ... | 6-28 | 6-94 | 8-29 [10-35 | 9-98 |10-97 115-85 [16-75 | 9 1}9 1 
October | 6-47 | 6-94 | 8-91 [11-02 [10-28 {11-19 |16-00 |16-81 | 9 33) 9 3 
Nov. ... | 6°64 | 6-81 | 9-84 |11-42 |10-66 |11-55 |16-56 [17-30 | 9 5$)9 6 
Dec. ... | 6°51 | 6°94 | 9°76 [10°30 [10-72 [11-43 |16-81 {17-2 Ss eis 





The following description of developments in the spinning 
and manufacturing branches during the year is drawn from 
Mr F. W. Tattersall’s Cotton Trade Review, dated 
December 31, 1936 :— 


Conditions in the Lancashire industry at the end of 1936 
were distinctly better than at the beginning of the year. 
The first six months were not very favourable, but in the 
middle of the summer demand began to improve, and a 
larger and increasing business was done during the last 
three months. As a result of the contracts on the books, the 
year closed with spinners and manufacturers in a stronger 
position than for many years past. 


During the last few months of the year there were signs 
of demand overtaking supply, and prices for manufactured 
goods hardened, irrespective of raw cotton values. The costs 
of spinners and manufacturers were increased by the higher 
wages for the operatives, dearer coal and mill stores, and the 
levy under the Cotton Spinning Industry Act. 


Price-fixing schemes in the spinning branch were extended, 
and now a large proportion of the yarn produced is being 
sold under an arrangement for minimum prices. The Cotton 
Spinning Industry Act has come into operation for dealing 
with redundant spindles. The first levy was paid on Sep- 
tember 14th ; it will amount for a full year to {500 for an 
average-sized mill. No official information is available yet as 
to the number of spindles purchased by the board. 


An important development during the last twelve months 
has been the greater disposition on the part of members of 
the industry to unite to protect their interests. 
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= WOOL TEXTILES 


Tue continued rise of raw wool prices and production has 
again been accompanied by increased activity in the wool 
e textile industry in most countries. But as the table below 
> shows, the advance has been by no means universal :— 








The following summary drawn from the Weekly Wool 
Chart describes the present position of the British industry : 


During the years when wool has been a comparatively 
cheap commodity there has been a marked preference for 
merinos, and the public taste was for fine soft-handling 


macsses Bases en Maw Gee, fabrics made from the best wools. Medium and coarse grades 









































































































— fe of crossbreds were neglected ; stocks accumulated and prices i 
ait (In millions of Ibs.) were low. But in the last year advancing prices have contri- ri 
|. ————$————$—$—$$ an an increasing interest in these qualities; and the 4 
5 ; . : sys : ; ji 
5 United United ; special demands for military clothing and bunting for the rd 

: . . é ] um < . ? 2 4 
‘ Kingdom | FF@2¢¢ | States |Germany| Japan | Italy | Belgi Coronation have absorbed large weights of medium and 3 
Year cates | staan nial coarse wools. The normal relation between crossbred and H 
a _— Jan.- tae | Seam | Sone | Beem merino prices has been restored. ; 
i Dec. Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. | Oct. Nov, To combat an increase of competition from rayon and 4 
ee other competing fibres feared in the future, a campaign in ‘ 
— 600 409 51 303 179 142 76 favour of organised publicity for wool has been initiated. * 
: 592 509 140 335 206 174 64 Representatives of the hosiery industry, backed by a Brad- é 
136 - = a = ban et oan ford meeting, visited Australia, and as a result the Common- es 
— 638 304 225 226 204 os 118 wealth Government approved of legislation for the levying 2 
of a tax of 6d. a bale shorn in Australia after July 1st for 
d. © Junennpesteaten. research and publicity throughout the Empire. New Zealand 
4 i : bal and South Africa followed, and are to co-operate with 
53 The greatest progress has been shown in Great Britain, Australia in administering the fund. In England the trade 
6 the United States and Belgium, while there have been federations were asked to approve a levy of rd. per bale and 
: remarkable declines in Germany, France and probably $d. per operative per week for research, and twice these sums 
1 Italy (where wool substitutes are playing a rapidly increasing for a publicity campaign. 
: part). The increased activity in the United Kingdom felt in the 
a The striking developments in the British industry are second half of the year was mainly due to home requirements. 
oh evieed in the followin table :— Rising prices led to a speeding up of buying operations ; and 
4 summ 8 . with a healthy current demand machinery was well employed, 
— BriTIsh Woo. TEXTILE INDUSTRY overtime was the general rule, and the number of registered 
0% unemployed fell to the lowest level since 1924. Owing to 
ai E Sens the preference for light-weight tweeds for women’s wear, the 
= Exports Unem- (Ministry of woollen section enjoyed exceptional prosperity: but towards 
— of ploy- Labour the end of the year the seasonal improvement in the worsted 
an Year i Wool (Woollen well tots section became pronounced and the relative advantage of the 
ian Sheep's s and} woollen. | Worsted | per Lb. and inkete woollen section became less evident. 
am Ti Ti Jors . : ‘ : 
on Wool Tissues | Tissues Worsted) | per Week Tariffs, quotas, and currency restrictions continued to 
Ss hamper exports, especially to Germany and Italy. But the 
: export trade in tops, due to the increased demands of 
Thou, Sq. | Thou. Sq. * d d Chi : safc So : : rt 
Mn. Lbs, Yds. Yds. s. % x. & Canada and China, was satisfactory. ome rise in exports 
(913... 494°1 105,884a | 62,4904 2 rR Pi “aa took place in all branches with the exception of yarns, handi- 
— 1928... |  440°5 128,339 42,111 3 10 11°7 41 Anese- : 
1929... | 483-3 108,185 | 47,281 3 2 13-9 40 63+ capped by the limited requirements of Germany 

zs, 1930 ... 494-1 79,042 34,712 2 0 24:0 36 10 An important factor in wool trade expansion has been the 
ds, p+ =. oo. | foe . § 2 = & general acceleration of re-armament. The devaluation of the 
. 1933... | 600-9 61,307 32,893 111 14-2 35 11 franc has stimulated the wool textile industry in Northern 
a 1934 ... 528°7 68,940 33,262 22 16-0 35 5h France; and in the United States the Presidential election 

_—_$ was followed by renewed confidence. Over world trade as 

. ee a whole there was a wave of optimism, a big fall in stocks, 

‘ Month| 1935 1906 | 1995] 1936 1995] 1996 | 1995| 1996 | 1935 |1936 1935 1936 and a sharp rise in commodity prices that almost resembled 
5 boom conditions. 

; 

3 | | |s. d. ls. a. | % 1% Is. a's. d. 
5t an... | 68°7| 71-9) 6,814] 7,315|3,472| 3,429)1 10 |2 14)17-0 | 9-335 5|37 0 
t “eb... | 54°4| 74°3) 6,792] 7,889) 3,412| 3,447|1 10 |2 2$/16-3 | 9-7/35 5/36 10 
iad Mar... | 72-2] 89-5] 6,200| 7,077| 2:979| 3,149|1 10 |2 3 16-1 | 8-6|35 5|37 3 RAYON 
—— Apr.... | 96-3| 74°1| 4,549) 5,174 2,461] 2,372/2 0 |2 3}/14-5 | 9-7|35 9/36 10 

May... | 88-1| 83-1) 4,198) 5,297| 2,570] 2,782|1 11 |2 24/14-5 | 9-935 11/36 11 : , sient teats — 
36 on” | $8-0 44:6) 4,795| 5,383] 2/941] 3,006|1 11 |2 2 {14-9 |11-1/35 8|36 4 Tue steady growth of the rayon industry was maintained 
uly... | 42°0| 17-3] 6,477] 7,882) 4,107| 4,727/2 © [2 1|14-0 |11-2/36 2|37 2 in 1936. 
Aug.... | 17°7| 17+7| 8,026} 7,907| 3,946] 3,889/2 0 |2 2 |13-2 |10-8|/35 10/36 0 ; 
d Sept.... | 20-5) 25-0) 6,419) 6,856) 3,087/2,195/2 © [2 24110-7 | 9-187 2 a7 ¢ The most rapid progress has been made by staple fibre. 
20-4 . 5g 250) 3 , Ss § . 6) ‘ § _ ° . ™ on § : : : 
ii Gems | 20-3] 8-8) azn] ian] gzsolzenels 1 2 3) 82) 7-918 1iey $ Especially in Germany and Italy, it is being increasingly 
11 Dec.... | 56°8 a 5,407] 6,159} 3,282) 3,802/2 0 |2 6 | 7-9 | 64/38 4/38 5 used in conjunction with wool and cotton as a means of 
of Total.. |605- 1/651 -9|71288|76326|38612|38969|1 113/2 3 13-0 | 9-2|36 5|37 23 limiting the imports of textile raw materials. But in this 
3 | country as well there are definite examples of such use, 
3 | {Queensland scoured, super combing. + Endofyear. @ Thousand linear yards. which can yield a product cheaper than pure cotton or wool 
Z Once again, as a result of the rise in the price of raw wool but — to handle — = eae o a yet “ technical 
6 quotations for tops and yarns have risen substantially. The ee stem df mye . Y bes ay a and a “ey y wo aen 
7 prices shown below are taken from the Annual Review of 1% the demand for staple fibre 1s to be expected, possibly a 
ad , l Chart: the expense of filament rayon, despite the improved quality 
the Weekly Wool Chart :— 
ing and reduced cost of the latter. 
er > 7 2 P 
om Avesace Paices oF Tors The following table shows the trend of output at home 
ted and abroad in recent years :— 
l Ib July, June, Mar. 16, | Jan. 11, | Dec. 23, | Dec. 31 
oe 1914 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
936 WorLp PropucTION oF RAYON 
sar. 
d, d. d. d. d, d. 
the 70's average ...... 33 22 23 42 33 38 (In thousands of lbs.) 
1a 64’s average ...... 32 20 21 41 31 
last 60’s super ......0+- 31 20 21 40 30 35 
the 58’scrossbred ... | 26 17 19 35 23 30 Country 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936* 
56’s crossbred ... 24 16 17 31 20 27 

ger 50’s crossbred 20. ll 11 23 15 22 
46's carded ...... o 8} a Ly 7 = Japan ......... 33,330 | 46,750 | 64,395 | 97,800 | 155,300 | 220,000 | 285,000 
40's prepared...... 7 * U.S.A. ........ | 115,000 | 140,800 | 131,085 | 208,000 | 210,300 | 257,500 | 278,000 

gns endeaesitle Britain ......... 48,870 | 54,570 | 72,510 | 86,835 | 92,855 | 111,800 | 113,000 

red Germany ...... 57,880 | 55,000 | 64,680 | 65,000 | 90,000 | 104,000 | 112,000 

osts AVERAGE PRICES OF YARNS Bevccsaveiss 59,700 | 76,120 | 70,145 | 70,900 | 84,700 | 86,000 | 88,000 

France ......... 39,160 | 36,365 | 47,255 | 57,200 | 58,000 | 53,000 | 42,500 

h 

ner Netherlands ... | 15,840 | 19,800 | 19,405 | 19,250 | 20,500 | 20,000 | 20,000 
the Per Lb July, | June 23, | Apr. 13, | Jan. 18, | Dec. 23, | Dec. 31, ee 1,320 3,525 5,725 8,600 | 12,000 | 12,500 14,000 

wee. 1914 | 1932 | 1933 |° 1934 | 1935 | 1936 Canada ......... 4,840 | 5,565] 7,120 | 7,610] 9,250] 12,750] 12,000 
Poland ......... 6,000 | 8,000} 7,400 | 7,920] 9,650} 11,260| 11,300 

led, Belgium ...... 10,450 | 10,395 | 9,780 | 10,200 | 12,750 | 13,500} 13,500 

ing in ae sai] sd me a oy Other countries | 17,835 | 13,900 | 19,075 | 22,500 | 28,000 | 28,550 | 29,790 

’ : 1 0] 1 6 nN a eee aaa tae aie ape 

ton gg en = i . i? o Total ...... 410,225 | 470,790 | 518,575 | 661,815 1,019,090 

ling (44’s carded) ........-. . SL ee aeRi ses Ohr elem, esmen to ke Loe 

— Yor = ee s|12]12 | 1 721 1 6] 2 3 Viscose ...... 357,500 | 420,740 | 454,245 | 569,704 888,220 
an 2/32's worsted, med. Acetate ...... 28,105 | 34,385 | 42,760 | 62,745 96,940 

t as (46’s/48’s) he z 110 1 6} 1 64 22 1 10} 27 Cupra ceccee 16,040 11,880 15,465 23,207 33,690 

2/40's (56’s GUDET)..c00c000 2 104 $2 23 3 3 29 Ss 2 Collodion ... 8,580 3,785 6,105 6,159 240 

th 2/48’s botany (64’s)......| 3 3 | 29/30/45 /)38'/48 

: of Note.—The figures for 1929-32 include staple fibre. * Provisional 

> 
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58 THE ECONOMIST. COMMERCIAL 
PRODUCTION OF STAPLE FIBRE 
(In thousands of Ib.) 
Country 1933 1934 1935 1936* 
' 
a Sapenena aie : 11,000 22,000 66,000 100,000 
Germany ..... ehaniien . } 9,900 18,000 32,000 65,000 
Japan 963 2,500 13,500 40,000 
Britain .. 2,750 3,000 10,000 28,000 
France . 2,200 4,000 8,000 12,000 
| gee 2,100* 2,200 6,000 12,000 
Other countries 440 700 1,200 2,150 
Total 29,353 52,400 136,700 259,150 


* Provisional. 


It will be seen that Japan is now the largest producer 
of rayon, but difficulties with the supply of pulp and 
increasing trade restrictions make further increases in her 
share of world trade uncertain. In the United States 
a remarkable recovery took place in 1936, and, after the 
lean years of 1934-5, an urgent need for new plant has 
shown itself. Italy by now is by far the greatest producer 
of staple fibre, and the large additional output of ‘‘ Lanital ’’ 
wool substitute (made from casein) shows that synthetic 
textiles now play a great part in the affairs of that very 
nationglist economy. 


The British industry suffered in the latter half of 1936 
from a temporary over-production, for which national 
mourning and a wet summer were largely responsible. 
There has been a tendency for business to be concentrated 
upon the lower quality and cheaper yarns, which in some 
cases has led to the production of goods the public would 
not touch. Much progress has been made in the spinning 
of rayon with cotton and wool; and in the worsted industry, 
despite a prosperity that has impeded the making of 
experiments, a leading company is going ahead with a 
demonstration worsted spinning plant to attract the 
attention of spinners to the possibilities before them. 

The outlook for 1937 is in the main good, and the manu- 
facturers appear to have considerable faith in the future 
of the industry. 


Transparent Paper.—An increasing number of trades 
used transparent cellulose wrappings in 1936. In Great 
Britain the tobacco trades took much more, and two of the 
best-known brands of cigarettes have been wrapped in the 
product since June. The new British Cellophane factory is 
nearly complete, and is expected to be in operation very 
shortly. Moisture proof qualities of transparent paper have 
steadily risen in popularity, and efforts are being made to 
produce this type of paper in the actual manufacturing 
process and not by after-treatment as is the present practice. 
A heat-scalable quality is now employed for giving a glazed 
finish to showcards, display cards, etc.; further develop- 
ments are expected. 


Imports of Japanese transparent paper at very low prices 
led to an appeal for protection being made to the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee; but the quality was very 
poor and no permanent success was likely to attend it. 
Domestic competition remains keen. Progress has been 
considerable in France, Germany, Canada and the United 
States; and the future of this industry is very promising. 


LEATHER AND FOOTWEAR 
THERE was a large increase during the past year in the 
demand for leather in this country, accompanied by a 


RETAIL 


In 1936 preparatory work for the extension of the statistical 
information available with regard to retail trade was under- 
taken, but no information in greater detail than for the 
previous five years has yet been published. The only source 
is still the voluntary inquiry initiated jointly by the Retail 
Distributors Association and the Bank of England. The 
figures in the monthly returns relate to the trade of a number 
of department stores, of concerns operating multiple shops, 
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continued rise in the price of hides. The index of sterling 

hide prices, calculated by the United Tanners’ Federation, ° 
rose from 80 (1923 = 100) in January, 1936, to 90 at the 

end of December in the same year. The improvement of 

demand in this country is reflected in the increase in imports 

of hides and leather, shown in the following table :— 

















BriTIsH IMpoRTS OF HIDES AND JLEATHER 
| 7 
Quantity Value 
Country |—___—_-—_— = Se 
1929 | 1935 1936 1929 1935 | 1936 
| } | 
} j | > 
Hides Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts. | £ £ £ 
Wet | 
Ox and cow | | 
From Irish Free State ... 86,306) 117,550) 108,376) 275,995; 204,296, 228.344 
», Union of S. Africa | 68,699] 29,036] 24,128] 280,638} 63,332) 54718 
tp AMINE. ccckusvenss 29,915] 20,344] 11,901] 110,481] 37,842) 26.040 
,», New Zealand ...... | 27,306] 77,097) 59,419) 132,474) 181,684) 150,475 
,», Other British | | 
countries | 15,540! 85,449) 92,062 60,227; 149,937; 170,901 
Germany ............ | 118,455) 38,808) 11,632) 418,410) 92,902) 36,076 
cota | 85,841) 51,893]... | 376,935 187,855|... 
Argentina ......... 65,186/ 197,459 ieee 280,236) 443,079) 728,375 


Other Foreign | 
Countries | 





97,111) 419,418) 462,370) $12,690|1,049,283'1,313,284 





aie 594,359) 1037054) 1060920) 2,248,086) 2,410,210) 2,708,160 
| slieunts seiimaeeeall oa = 





Total 


———_., 


Other descriptions 55,016) 103,703, 135,877, 233,477) 349,727) 541,061 


Dry and drysalted 


Ox and cow— 


From Union of S. Africa | 151,223) 74,585) 113,121; 843,257} 202,066) 331,053 

British East Africa | 42,403) 29,967| 23,940) 214,116] 71,750) 76,223 

—  Seeeae | 24,615| 60,278) 98,322) 115,639) 147,264) 281,642 
» Other British 

Countries | 83,433) 74,965) 100,901 392,449] 198,058 305,071 

— . | 15,857) 41,572) 34,559) 84,831 100,146] 94,425 

Argentina “| 9,440) 52,868) 73,877) 51,723) 130,164 213,713 

Other Foreign | 
Countries 115,050} 128,015) 164,530) 568,469} 339,788) 537,481 


————————— el | es | coca 


| 442,021] 462,250) 609,250 2,270,484 /1,189,236| 1,839,608 


Other descriptions 83,006} 83,911] 80,231) 368,388} 208,496) 195,750 


Leather and wanufactures 
thereof Total 


| i 
115821576 8,112,835 9,726,711 





Developments in the market for hides and leather, and 
in the footwear trade, are summarised in the following 
extract from a survey in the Leather Trades’ Review :— 


The leather and allied industries do not appear to have 
shared in the industrial awakening of the year 1936 to any 
great extent. Throughout the year there was an atmosphere 
of expectancy which somehow just failed to merge into 
strong and brisk trading. All through the year the prices of 
raw materials have been on an ascending scale. The pre- 
dominating cause was greater strength in the general world 
demand and, in some cases, a tendency for supplies to 
shrink. The average price appreciation over the year was 
about 7 per cent. The boot and shoe manufacturers put up 
a remarkably stiff resistance against higher prices. One of 
the difficulties is that ‘‘ fixed price’’ footwear is a feature of 
quite a large part of the retail shoe trade. Until October, 
however, there was a steady upward trend of leather prices. 
Since October there has been a lull in the leather market ; 
sales have generally been on a small scale, and leather prices 
may be described as firm, but practically unchanged. 


The activities within the industry during the year have 
been more than fully maintained. Production has been 
on a fairly full scale, and there has not been much stock 
accumulated. In October there were nearly 1,000 persons 
more employed in the tanning and currying trades than at 
the corresponding date in 1935. The export of leather 
showed no marked alteration from the figures for 1935. 


TRADE 


of independent retailers and of a representative section of 
the Co-operative societies. In the first five years of the 
inquiry the number of collaborating concerns grew rapidly 
from a small beginning until the sample became repre- 
sentative of large-scale distribution as regards class of 
trade, type of organisation and geographical area. By now 
the turnover of contributing firms amounts probably to 


more than 15 per cent. of the total retail trade of the ) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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country. But no practical way has yet been devised of 
including a representative sample of the trade of small 
independent shops. Apart from the difficulty of persuading 
a sufficient number of such businesses to contribute 
regularly and punctually, the expense of analysing some 
tens of thousands of schedules each month would be 
considerable. 


In the circumstances pressure has been revived from 
several quarters for the institution of a Census of Distri- 
bution. This would make it possible at stated intervals 
to take stock of the progress of distribution as a whole 
and would give added significance to the inter-censal 
figures obtained from this voluntary inquiry. The matter 
has been recently ventilated in the House of Commons and 
in a debate nationally broadcast ; but it is to be feared from 
the reply of the Government spokesman that there is little 
likelihood of the institution of such a Census unless there is 
a much more determined and general demand for it from 
business circles in the future than there has been in the 
past. 

Percentage changes as compared with the corresponding 
period a year earlier in the aggregate value of retail turnover 
from February, 1934, to December, 1935, are given in the 
following table together with changes in the value of stocks 
at cost. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES ON THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD IN THE 
PREVIOUS YEAR 


Value of Sales (at Selling) Value of Stocks 


=T - - —_-— none - —— — 
pore 

















(at Cost) 
Month | Year to Date Month 
1934-35) 1935 a6] 1998 37) 1934-35} 1935-36] 1936-37] 1934-35] 1935-36] 1936-37 
| 
% 0 % % % % yi % % 
Feb.. | +3:0 | +4-9] 47-3] 43-0] 44-9 +7-3 | 41-3 | -1-7 | 40-8 
Mar. +5*7 | +0°6 +7-+9 +4°5 +25 +7°6 +2-9 | —0-7 +0-°3 
Apr. —3-2 1+10°3 +5°0 +1-8 +-5-0 +67 +3-0 —1-4 +1°3 
May.. | +7°7 +2-2 +7-2 +3-3 +4°3 +6°9 | +2-2 —O-l 2:1 
july. +2-0 | +5°8 | +4-7 +3-0 +4°6 | +6°-4 +2:°3 Nil +1-+7 
uly +3-1 +6-7 +5°8 +30 | +4°9 | 46-3] +1-1 +0°5 +1+7 
Aug.. +4°8 | +4-7 +7°4 |] +3-2 | 44-9] +6-4] 40-4] —0-8 | 42-9 
Sept. +4-1 +81 +4°5 +3°3 +5°-3 | +6-2 +2-2 |] —1-°6 +-3°6 
Oct... +3°2 | +7-4 +7°4 +3-3 | +5-6 | +6-3 | +1-2 Nil +3°2 
Nov.. 3-9 | +7-0 | +6°5 |] 43-4] +5-7 1] 46-3] 42-8] +0-3 +2°6 
Dec. +1-8 | +9-1 +5°5 | +3-2 |] +6+1 +6°2] +0-9} —0-6] +2°8 
Jan... +4-2 |+10-8 = +3°3 +6°5 sal —1-2 4+-2°3 ol 


| 





| 
| 





The decline in the money value of retail turnover ceased 
in the middle of 1933 and there has since been an un- 
interrupted increase—apart from dislocations due to the 
changing dates of Easter and Whitsun. 


The rate of increase, which grew steadily throughout 
1935 reached its peak early in 1936, and has since been 
stabilised at rather over 6 percent. It must be remembered, 
however, that this fairly high percentage is now showing 
after three and a half years of steady improvement so that 
further acceleration in the rate of increase was hardly to be 
expected. The third series is particularly interesting in 
that during 1936 a definite increase in the cost of stocks 
has manifested itself. The rise in stocks during 1934 was 
to be explained by the necessity of general re-stocking at 
the end of the slump. In 1935 increased turnover was 
achieved without any further increase in stocks. During 
the latter half of 1936 the anticipation as well as the fact 
of rising prices has no doubt been partly responsible for a 
significant increase in stocks which can hardly fail before 
long to be passed on to the consumer in higher retail prices. 


Rather more than one half of the turnover considered 
above consisted of food and perishables, a category including 
Sweets and tobacco and café and restaurant sales in addition 
to the more obvious products. The value of sales in this 
group increased during the period February to December, 
1936, by 7°9 per cent., while non-food sales in the same 
period increased by 4-5 per cent. 

The principal changes in the sub-divisions of the non- 
food group were as follows :— 

Increases : Boots and shoes (+-6-3 per cent.); furnishing 
departments (+5-5 per cent.); women’s wear (+5-1 per 
cent.); hardware (+4-°6 per cent.); fancy departments 
(+3-9 per cent.); men’s wear (+2-6 per cent.) ; sports 
and travel (+-2-3 per cent.); and miscellaneous sales not 
included above (-+}-6-4 per cent.). 

Decreases : The only sub-division to decrease was piece- 
goods (—0-8 per cent.). The whole of this decline was 
attributable to dress piece-goods (—3-0 per cent.). House- 
hold piece-goods increased (+ 2-5 per cent.). The decline 
in piece-goods was thus much less severe than for many 
years and it would not be surprising to see an increase 
in 1937, 
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Turning to geographical divisions, London Suburbs show 
the largest increase for the eleven months (+-7-4 per cent.), 
followed by South of England (+7-3 per cent.), North of 
England (+6-0 per cent.), Scotland (+5-5 per cent.) and 
London West-end (+3-6 per cent.). For the second year 
in succession substantial increases are recorded in every 
geographical division and not least in Scotland and the 
North—which include the whole of the distressed areas. 
Recovery started far sooner in London West-end than in 
the other areas so that the lower percentage increase 
probably represents a larger measure of prosperity than 
higher percentages in the areas which have only recently 
improved. 

The Bank of England index numbers of Retail Sales 
shown below are based on the average daily sales in the 
year 1933 = 100. These indices are compiled from the 
same material as the percentage change figures described 
above. Separate indices are available for Food Sales, 
Non-Food Sales, and Total Sales split up by geographical 
areas. ] 


BANK OF ENGLAND INDEX NUMBERS OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


(Average Daily Sales in 1933 = 100) 


Wales 
and South of 


London . 
Central | London Total, 
























| | 

i¢ | ~ . 

| Scotland | \iorth of England jand West-| Suburbs oi 

| England end . 

| | | 

’ 1 

1935—January ....| 101 105 =| (104 114 104 105 
February.... 98 98 | 98 74 103 95 
March ....... 105 101 101 86 105 100 
PET incscses 105 112 113 106 114 lll 
ae 113 109} 109 112 112 110 
June . | 118 109 110 101 105 109 
July .... 100 105 111 122 106 109 
August ...... 99 97 104 68 94 94 
September... 108 103 109 95 104 104 
October ..... 107 113 114 117 113 113 
November... 112 114 | s115 113 123 115 
December... 132 139 147 | 161 154 146 
1936—January .... 112 11606 | so116 | 122 117 116 

February.... 106 106 106 77 lll 102 
March ....... | m3 CO 108 lil 92 113 108 
REED dicicscne 113 118 120 106 121 117 
May . 116 118 119 113 124 118 
June. 125 112 117 105 111 114 
July . ° 105 112 119 124 114 115 
August ...... 103 104 112 71 104 101 
September... 113 108 115 98 109 109 
October ..... 113 120 123 124 122 121 
November... 117 120 123 123 132 123 
December... 138 147 157 164 166 154 





The only other statistics which throw more detailed light 
on particular aspects of retailing are the Retail Distributors 
Association index numbers of Department Store Sales. 
Probably the experience of department stores does not 
differ very widely from that of other types of large-scale 
retail organisation and with some reservations conclusions 
drawn from these figures may have a wider application. 
The R.D.A. index numbers are based on the monthly 
average of sales in the year 1933-34 = 100. These indices 
represent twelve monthly moving totals of the money 
value of sales and refer to a constant sample of department 
stores. Taking the monthly average sales of the year 
1933-34 = 100 the number for January, 1931, was 107. 
It fell to 103 by January, 1932, and to its lowest point— 
97— in April, 1933. By January, 1934, it had recovered to 
100, by November, 1934, to 101-4, by November, 1935, 
to 102-3, and by November, 1936, to 106-4. Nearly all 
the ground lost since 1930 had thus been recovered by the 
end of 1936 and more than half of it during that year. The 
index number of transactions in November, 1936, stood at 
107-9, having increased more rapidly than the value of 
sales though latterly this tendency has been less pro- 
nounced. 

Taking individual categories of merchandise in these 
same Department Store series the outstanding feature of 
1936 has been the renewed boom in furniture departments. 
Another welcome feature is that sales of piece-goods have 
at last ceased to decline. Other categories have continued 
to improve steadily, in line with the aggregate index 
number. 

The rate of stock turn in this constant sample of stores 
has steadily improved during 1936, in spite of the rise in 
stocks due to higher wholesale prices. These rates— 
obtained by dividing total sales (at selling) for all depart- 
ments for each successive period of twelve months by the 
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average stocks (at cost) during the same period—have in esis 
elgium 
recent years been as follows :— Great oa . 
i . : ULS.A. Canada | Germany |-—— 
Britain ; ‘ 
RATE OF STocK TURNOVER Clothing | Furniture 
January, 1931... # as sia 6-37 rena | | | | 
29 . me anuary, 1931.... | 129 120 111 173 | 103 119 
1932... ee ee oe 6-53 ’ » 1932... | 119 95 o | 144 | 95 | 106 
1933... ne Sf <a 6°54 » 6~=— 1983... 106 73 | «76 126 85 99 
. 1934 .... 116 85 &3 82 79 92 
1934... se sk see 6°91 *  1935.... | 117 88 80 85 67 84 
1935... be = ie 6-95 a je 122 94 79 88 78 97 
1936... ii ‘ sek 7°22 November, 1935 . 110 135 131 100 91 89 
November, 1936... seis ee ed 7-44 ” nOSS . ate _ oes me ” = 
The steady increase in these rates through periods of British stores have suffered less severely during the 


falling and rising prices and their maintenance at a level depression than stores in the other countries compared, 
distinctly higher than five years ago suggests that these Progress in America and Canada has recently been rapid 


stores are much more efficient than before the depression. from very depressed levels. Recovery in Belgium seems 
An international comparison of department store turnover _ well under way and there has even been some improvement 
is given in the following table. in Germany during 1936. 


APPENDIX 


(A) WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 


CEREALS AND MEAT 


Wheat Flour | Barley | Oats | Maize 


Rice Potatoes Beef 








No. 2 English | London | English | English oid . >nolich | Argentine 
Northern | Gazette | Standard,| Gazette | Gazette yom Z —— a — Chilled 
Manitoba | Average | Ex-Mill | Average | Average 8 Hind-Qrs, 


| Per Qr. | Per Cwt. |Per 280lb.| Per Cwt. | Per Cwt.| Per Qr. | Per Cwt. | Per Ton | Per 8 Lb.| Per 8 Lb, 


s. d. s. d. s. d. s, ¢d. a a, s. d. s. d. £ s. s. 

End of 1927 ............ | 58 0 9 10 41 0 11 4 9 3 38 0 14 3 6-00 4°67 4°17 
End of 1928 ............ | 49 3 9 6 35 6 10 2 8 11 42 3 13 9 6-00 5-33 4:17 
End of 1929 ............ 55 6 9 6 40 0 8 8 7 0 31 0 12 6 3°75 5-67 5°17 
End of 1980 ............ 24 6 6 0 23 6 8 3 5 6 17 9 8 0 6-00 5-25 4-67 
End of 1931 ............ 30 9 6 1 23 9 2 6 8 18 6 8 74] 10-25 4°50 3°75 
End of 1932 ............ aS.) 6:4 21 3 6 11 5 9 19 0 7 Ih 5°75 4°50 3°75 
End of 1933 ............ 233] 45 20 3 9 3 5 3 20 0 6 0 5-25 4°42 4-08 
End of 1934 ............ 30 3 | 410 22 3 8 9 6 9 22 6 6 9 5°75 4-08 3°75 
End of 1935 ............ 35 6 | 510 | 27 9 8 4 510 | 18 3 7 6 8-00 3-92 3-75 
End of January, 1936 | 35 3 6 6 28 3 8 2 6 0 17 6 7 6 8-25 4-25 3°75 
» February ,, | 34 0 6 4 27 3 7 9 6 1 2s 7 6 8-25 3-83 3-50 
» March a 33 0 6 5 27 3 7 9 6 0 19 6 7h 8-25 3-92 3-33 
» April - 32 9 6 7 27 9 7 4 5 ll 19 9 8 0 9-00 4-00 3-83 
» May ti 30 0 6 10 2% 3 6 10 62/19 3 7 74) 7-50 4-33 3-58 
i June . 3i 9 6 8 26 3 6 4 S 3 20 6 7 6 5-50 4-33 3-58 
99 July ss 37 6 7 an 28 9 5 10 6 6 23 6 a 6-50 4-67 3-92 
» August, 37 3 7 9 31 9 10 1 7 1 25 0 8 1h 6-25 4-17 4-17 
99 September ,, 42 3 ” 2 3443 10 3 6 8 25 O 8 14 7-00 4-08 4-08 
» October ‘a 43 6 8 8 = 8 10 3 6 9 23 9 7 104 8-50 3-92 3-67 
» November ,, 46 0 8 5 35 3 9 8 6 10 24 0 8 4} 9-25 4-00 4:17 
End of 1936 ............ 52 0 9 1 38 9 9 9 7 2 25 9 9 6 9-25 3-92 3-67 








THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1746 








LONDON OFFICES: 


City Office - - - 38 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
West End Branch - - 198 Piccadilly, W.1 


where accounts may be opened on usual London terms 


Head Office: 38 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


Over 210 Branches throughout Scotland 













































































English, Scottish & Australian 
Bank, Limited 


Head Office: 56 GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3 


and 383 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


Subscribed Capital - ° : 
Paid-up Capital- - - - 
Further Liability of Proprietors 
Reserve Fund - - : - 
Special Currency Reserve . 


£5,000,000 
£3,000,000 
£2,000,000 
£ 1,680,000 
£ 1,585,000 


Board of Directors: 
ANDREW WILLIAMSON, Esq., Chairman. 
C, L. BAILLIEU, Esg., C.M.G. SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER, 
LORD HUNSDON, ee _ M.C. 


SIDNEY. M. WARD, 
E. M. JANION, Esq. SIR FREDERICK W. EYbuNG. 


Manager & Secretary—A. A. SHIPSTON. 
Asst. Mgr.—F. C. HOUNSFIELD Sub.-Mgr.—H. L. BALDING 
Accountant—R, J. ALLEN. 


Bankers: Bank of England: Westminster Bank Limited. 
Chief Office in Australia : 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 


Drafts issued on the Branches and Agencies of 
the Bank throughout Australia. Circular 
Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques issued. 

Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 

Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 

Wool and Produce Credits arranged. 

Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 
tion transacted with Australia. 
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(A) WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES— Covitinued 
CEREALS & MEAT(Cont.) OTHER FOOD PRODUCTS 
Mutton Bacon || Tea | Coffee | Cocoa Sugar Cheese | Butter ome 
: Costa Refined 
ae Zz. Indian : cat B.W.I. 
—— Frozen | Danish |} Auction arent — Crystal- a Canadian} Danish } Crude 
“| Wethers Average Fi lised _—— 
| ‘ine London 
| i | 
\Per 8 Lb. Per 8 Lb. Per Cwt.|| Per Lb. | Per Cwt.! Per Cwt.| Per Cwt.| Per cwt| Per cwt| Per Cwt.| Per Ton 
|} ss, s. s. d. d. s. d . &. ee 42th se €1 s.. 623 2S 
End of 1927............... 6-67 4-75 79 6 || 18-62 | 177 0} 74 0} 31 3 | 29 9$) 101 0} 181 Of} 42-50 
End of 1928............... 7-00 | 5-00 98 0 | 17-50 | 160 0} 60 6 24 3 24 7 105 0; 200 0] 39-00 
End of 1929............... | 7:00 | 4-83 105 0 || 13-12 | 165 0} 62 6 22 3 22 9 97 0] 180 0] 34-00 
End of 1930............... | 6-83 | 3-92 62 6 || 14-25 | 122 6] 49 6/| 20 6! 19 6 76 0| 142 0] 25-50 
End of 1981............... | 5:17 | 2-83 45 0 10-18 | 112 6] 46 0 19 104} 20 8 | 65 0] 136 0} 25-00 
End of 19382............... | 4-83 | 2-92 65 0}; 7:31 94 0/ 42 0 17 44) 18 113} 64 Oj 122 Of 23-00 
End of 1933............... 5°33 | 3-50 78 0 || 13-84 72 0} 35 0 18 9 18 ny 48 0; 101 0} 17-00 
End of 1934............... 6-33 | 3-75 | 86 0] 11-34 | 73 6| 42 0 | 18 74] 19 56 0| 122 0| 20-00 
End of 1935............... | 5-33 3-67 | 85 0 || 12-52 | 60 0} 42 0 | 18 14] 21 0 63 0] 128 0} 22-50 
End of January, 1936... 4-83 3-67 | 90 OO} 12°74 | 60 Oj; 42 O 18 0 20 6} 62 0; 115 6] 25-25 
i. February 5-00 3°83 | 94 O |}; 12-80 | 61 0} 42 O 18 0O 20 0} 62 0; 128 Oj} 24-00 
SS oes ene 5-33 | 3-75 | 96 0 || 14-05 | 64 6] 42 0 | 17 9 | 20 33] 63 9] 112 0} 23-00 
” April 5:08 | 3-67 | 92 0) 14-00 63 6); 42 0O 17 9 20 33) 64 0}; 102 O} 22-75 
7 ee” eae 6-67 | 3-33 | 89 0 || 13-00 62 0} 44 6 17 9 20 O02; 65 Of 108 Of} 21-50 
» June » «| 617 | 3-33 | 93 0} 12-26 | 62 0] 47 6] 17 9 | 18 5}| 65 6] 117 Of} 21-75 
» July “ vs | 6:00 | 4-92 | 96 0 || 12-01 | 62 0| 60 3 | 17 73| 18 5}| 64 6] 127 6] 23-12 
- August , 6-00 | 3-33 100 0} 11-99 64 0] 54 6 | 17 7%] 18 5}! 71 Of} 128 O]} 23-62 
September ,, 6-67 | 3-50 | 100 0 || 12-04 | 66 0| 57 0 | 17 7}| 18 2 | 69 O| 125 0} 23-62 
» October ee | 3°33 94 0 || 12-08 68 0} 61 0 17 74} 18 8 69 6| 120 Oj} 24-50 
November ,, ... 5-67 3-50 90 0 12-44 69 0} 67 6 i = 18 92) 71 Oj} 118 Of} 29-62 
End of 1936 pheieaneeeianis | §-83 | 3-67 92 0|| 12-58 67 0} 67 6 i 2 19 54} 71 0[| 108 O| 34-50 








THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA timites 


Established 1837 
CAPITAL AUTHORISED AND ISSUED - 


£12,000,000 

Paid up Capital - - £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £8,000,000 

(Not capable of being called up ————-——— £12,000,000 

except in the event of and for 

the purpose of the Bank being 

wound up.) 
Reserve Fund - - . -  £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve - - -  £1,600,000 


DIRECTORS: 


The Hon. EDMUND W. PARKER, Chairman, 


COLIN S. ANDERSON, E Sir MALCOLM HOGG, 
Maj.-Gen. ine a DSO H! DA VIDSON, ARTHUR TERENCE MAXWELL, 


K.C.M 
HUGH D. FLOWER, Bs ROBERT C. NESBITT, Es 
. W. HELY-HUTCHIN SON, Esq. *» - Hon. LORD STONEHAVEN, 
e Rt. Hon. LORD HILLINGDON. , G.C.M.G., D.S.O. 
ALFRED W. TURNBULL, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


71 Cornhill, London, E.6.3 


Manager :—F, H, MeIntyre Assistant Manager :—C, E. Murcu 
Secretary :—C. R. Pearse 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND 


Drafts upon the Branches are issued by Head Office, and may be obtained 
from the Bank’s Agents throughout England, Scotland and Ireland. 

Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques issued— 
available throughout the World. 

Telegraphic Remittances are also made. 

Bills on the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand are purchased 
or sent for collection. 

Deposits are received at Head Office at rates of interest and for periods 
which may be ascertained on application. 
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(A) WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES—Continued. 
TEXTILES 
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Cotton Wool Silk 


. Queens- 
arn— | Cloth— — Italian, — 
32’s | 39-inch | 3’ _— fae 
Twist | Shirtings — 


fr. Milan 
Washed |combing 


American| Egyptian ; 
Middling |f.g.f., Sak. Manila | ‘Firsts 





Per Lb. . | Per Lb. | Per Piece| Per Lb. | Per Lb. | Per Lb. | Per Lb. ; Per Ton| Per Ton | Per Ton 
d d d. s. d,. 
15-25 14 , 

-59 . 15-50 14 
-42 . 13-87 13 
-34 . -00 10 
-34 . -12 
-10 ‘. -00 
-46 : -50 
-22 9- -50 
-39 9- -50 
-14 75 -12 
-01 “¢ -00 
*51 . -37 
-52 . -12 
-59 5 
-16 
-28 
-73 
-96 
-90 
-82 
-04 


£ £ £ 

2-0 41-50 *75 
‘0 36-00 32 +25 
-0 35-50 *75 
23-00 -50 
20-25 *25 
18-75 *75 
14-50 *62 
14-75 “94 
27-50 9-94 
27-00 *50 
27: *25 

25: 

25-8 

25° 

27: 

28- 

29. 

29-75 

30- 

32: 


a 


co 
Tere Laae 
ooocoococo 


> 
~~ 


3-50 
3°75 
3°75 
3°75 
3°25 
-75 
3-50 
-50 
-00 
-50 
-00 
-50 


___MINERALS 


End of Jan., 1936 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
‘ Oct. 
ao Nov. 
End of 1936 


> 
wmv 


~ 


od 
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Middles-| Middles-| _1.C., | Welsh. | Durham, | Sheffield.) Fngtish | Stan- 
5: 
brough | brough | S. Wales Ad’ty. Gas Sense Pig dard 


Per Ton| Per Ton| Per Ton | Per Box ; Per Ton | Per Ton | Per Ton | Per Ton | Per Ton; Per Ton} Per Ton 

s. £ £ s. d. s. d. Ss. £ £ | £ £ 
+25 10-25 18 ‘75 | 265-12 | 60-91 | 26-25 
-50 10-25 18 225°75 | 74:00 26°67 
5 10-75 18 178-12 | 68-00 19-87 
10-75 15 116-50 | 46-50 13-75 
10-00 14 141-18 | 38-53 14-59 
*75 16 148-44 | 28-56 15-44 
-75 16 226-94 | 32-15 14-56 
-62 18 228-44 | 28-37 12-15 
-62 18 218-12 | 35-06 14-56 
-62 18 207-75 | 34-91 15-25 
18 209-87 | 35: 15-87 
18 213-12 | 36- 15-75 
18 207-87 | 37- 15-00 
18 201-25 | 36-6 14-53 
18 178-37 | 36: 13-53 

18 184-25 | 37- 14: 

18 187-62 38- 13-8 

18 203-75 | 39: 13- 

18 205-75 | 42-5 15- 

18 231-50 | 43- 16- 
19 233-25 | 48-55 19-94 


19 
19 
20 
20 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 


15 
14 
16 
15 
14 


a 


of 1935 
End of Jan., 1936 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


0 
“5 
5 
5 
°5 
5 
5 
-0 
-0 
0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
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STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 


AKTIEBOLAG 


STOCKHOLM 
Established in 1856 
Capital: 100,000,000 Kronor 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS : HEAD OFFICE : 
NITTON-STOCKHOLM STOCKHOLM 16 
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(A) WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES—Continued. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Timber | Cement | Hides | Leather | Petrol | Te" | Fuel oil| Hinseed | Rubber | Crystals | Creosote 
i ee ihoy | Beas | iia Aue Oe oe ae 
Se ips Market,| Sole Inlaid 
Ons ; Best No. 1 Naked, | Plant 
~E | gi X Best | Bends - | Paraffin | Furnace| '@*ed, ant. 
w n 
, Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per.| Per| Per.| Per | Pet Per 
GFe! St. Ton Lb. Lb. Gal. Gal. Ton Ton Lb. Ton Gal. 
s. d.| £ s a). & d. d. d. s. dj d. f d. 

End of 1927......... 7 0/19-00!| 54 0| 9-62 31 11} 12 75 0} 28-00] 20-00 | 5-12 | 8-87 
End of 1928......... 7 0/19-00} 47 O| 8-25 26 15} 104 67 6] 29-00| 8-69 5-12 6-25 
End of 1929......... 7 0/19-00| 47 0| 6-31 21 174 12 67 6| 45-00] 8-06 | 5-12 | 4-25 
End of 1930......... 7 0118-00} 47 0| 5-81 22 154 11t | 67 6| 22-50| 4-25 | 5-12 | 3-75 
End of 1931......... 6 6/16-00; 43 O| 5-12 22 154 94 60 0 14-62 | 3-31 5-12 4-00 
End of 1932......... 6 6/15-Q0| 43 O| 4-12 15 184 94 60 0| 17-25| 2-42 5-12 3-50 
End of 1933......... 6 0/18-00} 43 0| 4-87 18 17 9 80 0} 18-25] 4-25 5-12 3-75 
End of 1934......... 6 6/18-00; 40 0 4-56 143 16 9} 80 0 19-25 6-40 5-12 4-12 
End of 1935......... 6 61|17-00| 39 O| 5.37 22 17 9} 80 0] 27-75 | 6-50 5-12 5-87 
End of Jan., 1936 | 6 61/17-00} 39 0| 5-62 -s | 4 9} | 80 0| 27-25] 6-94 5-12 5-87 

, Feb. 6 6|17-00| 39 0| 5-62 22 17 9} | 80 0| 26-25| 7-31 5-12 5-81 
Mar. 6 6|17-50| 39 0| 5-87 22 17 9 80 0| 26-37] 7-44 5-12 5-75 
a April 6 6/17-75 39 O 5-93 22 17 9 80 0 26-25 7-19 5-12 5-62 
"May 6 6|17-50| 39 0| 5-93 21k 17 9 80 0| 24-12) 7-25 5-12 5-68 
os June 6 61]17-75 39 0 6-12 213 17 94 80 0 25-50 7-62 5-12 5-62 
7 ae 6 6117-75; 39 0O 6-25 21 17 8} 80 0 26-50 7-69 5-12 5-50 
ons 6 61|18-50| 39 O| 6-37 214 17 8} 80 0] 25-25 | 7-68 5-12 5-44 
so i 6 6118-50} 39 0} 6-00 21} 17 8} 80 0O]}| 24-37) 7-81 5-12 5:31 
~ Oe 6 6/19-25) 39 0] 6-00 214 17 8} 80 0; 24-50) 8-06 5-12 5-56 
Nov. ,, 6 6/19°50} 39 0] 5-69 214 17 8} 80 0} 25-25) 8-81 5-12 5-56 
End of 1936 ........ | 6 0 | 20-00} 39 0| 6-00 | 6-00 214 17 8} 80 0] 28-00 | 10-75 5-12 5-81 
(B) WHOLESALE PRICES 
THE ECONOMIST INDEX NUMBER, 1934-1936 
1927 = 100 1913 = 100 
Cereals . : Com- Cereals ; : Com- 
Other | Tex- | Mine- | Miscel- Other | Tex- | Mine- | Miscel- 
Date -_ Foods | tiles rals_ |laneous — Date — Food tiles rals | laneous oo 
1934 1934 ; 

End Jan. ... | 66-7 | 57-2} 57-5 | 77-8 | 68-9 | 65-7 || End Jan....| 93-4] 91-1 88-6 | 94-6] 85-9 | 90-4 
» Feb.... | 65-7 | 59-5 | 57-5 | 78-4] 68-4] 65-9 » Feb.... | 91-9 | 94-7 | 88-6 | 95-3 | 85-2] 90-6 
» Mar.... | 64°7 | 59-3 | 57-2 | 78:4] 67-9 | 65-4 » Mar.... | 90°5 | 94-5 | 88-0} 95-3] 84-6] 90-0 
at) AE. ance 66-2 | 59-1 54-6 | 79-0 | 68-3 | 65-3 » Apr.... | 92°7] 94-1 84-0 | 96-1 85-0 | 89-9 
» May... | 67°6| 59:4] 52-7) 78-1 68-5 | 65-2 » May... | 94:6] 94-7| 81-2) 95-0] 85-3 | 89+7 
» June.... | 68-4 | 58-7 | 52-9} 77-0] 69-2 | 65-2 » June... | 95-7 | 93-4] 81-5 | 93-6] 86-1 89-7 
oe July 2. 73-3 | 58-3| 52-6 | 75-0} 69-9 | 66-0 » July... | 102-6 | 92-9] 81-0] 91-2] 87-0} 90-8 
ae See 76-8 | 59-3) 53-5 | 76-1 69-4 | 67-1 » Aug.... | 107-5 | 94:4 | 82-4 | 92-6 | 86-4) 92-3 
« Gant. ... 74:1 57-9 | 51-3 | 76-0} 69-1 65-7 » Sept.... | 103-7 | 92-2 | 78-9 | 92-4] 86-0) 90-4 
ay SOE. sce 69-2} 59-5 | 51:5 | 76:2} 68-6] 65-0 » Oct. ... | 96°8 | 94°8| 79-4 | 92-6] 85°4)| 89-4 
a OPS cos 66-4 | 59-6] 53-3 | 75-8 | 68-8] 64-7 » Nov.... | 93-0 | 94-9] 81-3 | 92-1 85-7 | 89-0 
» Dec. ... | 69:9] 60-2] 54°5! 75-8] 69-4] 66-1 » Dec.... | 97-9 | 95-8 | 84-0 | 92-2] 86-4] 90-9 

1935 1935 

End Jan. ... 69-7 | 61-2} 54-7 | 75-6] 71-0] 66-6 || End Jan. ... 97:6 | 97-5 | 84-2 | 92-0] 88-4| 91-6 
ae 69-3 | 61-2] 54-0! 75:0 | 71-8 | 66-4 » Feb.... | 96°9 | 97°5| 83-1 91-2 | 89-4| 91-3 
SM es. 67-7 | 61-2 | 52-7 | 77-4} 71-7 | 66-1 » Mar.... | 94:7] 97-5 | 81-1 94-2 | 89-3} 90-9 
» Apr... | 69°7 | 60-4) 54-4 | 79-4 | 72-5 | 67:3 » Apr.... | 97°6| 96-2] 83-8 | 96-5 | 90-3} 92-6 
» Map wo. 71-6 | 60-6 | 55-1 80:3 | 75:5 | 68-7 » May... | 100-2 | 96-5 | 84-9 | 97-6 | 93-9| 94-5 
- gume... 68-4 59-1 55°5 78°7 75-0 67:5 » june... 95-8 94-2 85-4 95-7 93-4 92-9 
5 SUEY one 68-3 60-1 56-6 80°3 75-0 68-1 oo FOR oes 95-5 95-7 87-1 97-6 93-3 93-7 
— 69-0 | 58-0} 56-4 | 81:0 | 74:4 | 67-9 » Aug... | 96-6] 92-4] 86-8} 98-5 | 92-6] 93-4 
» Sept. ... 71-5 | 61-3 | 58-8 | 82-3 | 76-7 | 70-3 » Sept.... | 100-1 97-6 | 90-6 | 100-1 95-5 | 96°7 
ns 71-7 | 60-9} 61-1 82:3 | 78:3} 71-1 » Oct. ... | 100-3 | 97-0} 94-0 | 100-1 97-5 | 97:8 
ie WOM: <tc 70:2 | 61-2| 63-5 | 83:4] 77-8 | 71-4 » Nov.... | 98:3 | 97:4] 97-7 | 101-4 | 96-9} 98-2 
ob OG, ce 71-9 | 61-7 | 61-7 | 82:3} 78-2] 71-4 » Dec. ... | 100°6 | 98:3 | 95-0 | 100-1 97-3 | 98-2 

1936 1936 

End Jan. ... 72-7 59-5 | 61-4 82-9 78-7 71-3 || End Jan. ... | 101-7 94+7 94-5 | 100-9 98-0 98-1 
~ POR... 71:6 | 59-8} 60-2] 83-5 | 78-5 | 70-9 » Feb. ... | 100-2 | 95-2 | 92-7 | 101-6 | 97-8 | 97-6 
“| ae 72-3 59-8 60-4 83-3 78-4 71-1 op BRE occa PAGES 95-2 93-1 | 101-3 97-6 97-8 
» Apr... | 73:3] 59-0] 59-6| 83-1 | 78:1] 70-9|| |, Apr.... | 102-6 | 94-0] 91-8 | 101-0 | 97-2] 97-5 
» Ofer .. 72-0 | 58-7 | 58-4 | 81-7 | 76:9] 69-8 » May... | 100-7 | 93-6] 90-0 | 99-4] 95-7] 96-0 
» June... 70:2 | 58:9 | 59-4 80-7 77:9 | 69-7 » june... 98-2 | 93-8} 91-4] 98-2 | 96-9) 95-9 
| ae 76:9} 61-2] 61-7 | 82-4 | 77-7 | 72-3 » July... | 107-6 | 97-4) 95-1 | 100-2 | 96-7 | 99-5 
» Aug... 79-7 61-5 61-1 82-6 77°5 72-8 a wrew ) i 98-0 94-1 | 100-5 96-4 | 100-2 
» Sept.. 82-0 61-6 61-7 84-2 77-0 73-6 » Sept.... | 114-8 98-1 95-1 | 102-3 95-9 | 101-3 
7? - ae 82-0 62-5 63-6 86-0 77°8 74-6 »» Oct. .... | 114-8 99-6 97-9 | 104-5 96-9 | 102-7 
i BOOT s cee 83-2 | 65-0/| 66-6] 89-7] 78-8] 76-9 » Nov.... | 116-3 | 103-6 | 102-7 | 109-1 98-1 | 105-8 
ae 86-41 65:6 | 67:5 | 95-41 81-21! 79-3 » Dec. ... | 120-9 | 104-5 ' 103-9 | 116-0 | 101-1! 109-1 
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§ Unofficial quotations. 
1934. 


+ Nominal (export rate). 
(c) Paper pesos to £ from January, 1935. 














+t Nominal. 
* Previous to September 20, 1931. 


(D) VARIATIONS IN VOLUME OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 














(Average of year 1930 = 100) 





Sead Exports of 
sl ot Imported 
Period Imports | Merchan- | 
| dise | 
1934—January-March .............+ | 96-5 | 84-2 
April-June .......0...cc0ce0000 | 93-5 78-7 
July-September ............... 91-1 61-0 
October-December ......... 98-5 | 67-7 
BE .cnsnedebodeieninctee | 94-9 | 72-9 
1935—January—March .........0.-..- 92-1 | 847 
ED anti cckshabosine 94:5 | 89-9 
July-September ............... 92-7 | 71-7 
October—December ......... 107-0 85-4 
ee 96-6 82-9 
1936—January-March ............... | 99-5 86-8 
PE accipsconcanenppscece } 100-2 88-0 
July-September ............... 101-2 75°8 
October-December ......... 112°3 





Net 
Imports | 


| 


93-9 
101-3 | 





British 


Exports 
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(C) RATES OF EXCHANGE ON LONDON 
Paris | Brussels | Milan | Zurich | Madrid | Amster | Stork | oslo | $open’ | Berlin | Vienna 
Francs Belgas Lire Francs Pesetas | Florins Kronor Kronor | Kronen Marks Schillings 
to {1 to fl to {1 to {1 to fl to {1 to £1 to {1 to {1 to {1 to £1 
Par level* 124-21 35-00 92-46 25-223 25 +223 12-107 18-159 18-159 18-159 20°43 34-58} 
Highest, 1985 | 75-50 29-53 66-00 15-40 36-50 7-434 | 19-45 19-95 22-45 12-39 27-50 
Lowest = 70-56} 19-95 55°62} 14-33 34-00 6:87 19-35 19-85 22-35 11°57 24-25 
Highest, 106-50 30-02 93-50 21-57 62-00t 9-40 19-45 19-95 22-45 12-90 28-00 
Lowest, ,, 74-374 | 28-80 61-124 | 15-06 35} 7-244 | 19-35 19-85 22-35 12-10 25-50 
Beginning of— 
January, 1929| 124-10} 34-883 92-64 25-1832 29°74 12-08 18-13 18-19 18-17} 20-382 34-444 
January, 1930} 123-91 34-883 93-22 25-133 36-624 12-09}%| 18-13} 18-20} 18-203 20-434 34-654 
January, 1931| 123-66} 34-764 92-74 25-044 46-304 12-05% 18-134 18-16 18-164 20-38} 34-48} 
January, 1932| 86-374 | 24-374 | 66-624 | 17-374 | 40-183 8-444 | 17-75 18-25 18-12} | 14-25 30-00 
January, 85-50 24-093 65-124 17-34% 40-908 8-31} 18-374 19-408 19-31} 14-00 28-50 
- January, 1934} 83-00 23-394 61-843 16-794 39-534 8-093 19-40 19-30 22-40 13-71 29-50 
January, 1935| 74-68} 21-024 57-623 15-22 36-064 7°29 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-26 26-50 
January, 1936] 74-43} 29-24 61-25 15-154 35-93} 7°25} 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-24 26-50 
February, ,, 74°84 29-33 62-124 15-18 36-06 7°29 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-28 26°50 
March, 74-71 29-27 62-62} 15-10 36°25 7-263 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-28 26°50 
April, 75-18 29-30 62-624 15-21 36-25 7:294 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-31 26°50 
May, 5 75-183 29-20 63-124 15-29 36-18} 7-28 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-30 26°50 
june 75-90 29-56 63-374 15-47 36-624 7-40 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-414 26-75 
July, 75-624 | 29-714 | 63-75} 15-34 36°55 7-374 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-45 26-75 
August, __,, 76-064 | 29-75 63-62 15-363 | 37-00t 7-38} 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-46 26-50 
September,, 76-40 29-82 63-87 15-42 41-00¢ 7:41 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-504 26-75 
October _,, 104-37} | 29-264 | 64-50 21-46} i 9-50 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-42 26-50 
November ,, 105-16 28-96 92-87 21-274 ae 9-03 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-15} | 26-50 
December, ,, 105-064 29-04 93-12 21-36 an 9-014 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-194 26-50 
January1,1937| 105-124 29-123 93-25 21-37 ‘en 8-964 19-40 19-90 22-40 12-19 26-50 
Buenos | Rio de | Monte Valpar- Hong- : 

New York Aires Seneieo Video aiso Bombay kong Shanghai| Kobe (| Singapore 

Dollars | Pence to | Pence to | Pence to | Pesos to | Sterling | Sterling | Sterling | Sterling | Sterling 
to {1 Peso Milreis Peso £ to Rupee | to Dollar | to Dollar| to Yen | to Dollar 

s. d. s. d. 5 «4 s. d. Ss. 

Par level* ............... 4-86%(b)| 47-62 5-89 51 40-00 1 6 eee bon 2 023; 2 4 
Highest, 1985 ......... 4-988 19-83}c 34§ 224§ 128 1 6% 2 8 1 104 1 22 2 4} 

Lowest ,,Q -.c.cese 4-714 17-40c 24§ 18 #3§ 115 1 6% 1 3} 1 2} 1 18 2 4 
Highest,1936 ......... 5-07} 18-90c 2%} 27§ 136 l 6% 1 4 1 2% 1 2} 2 4} 
| re 4-87} 16-00c 28 2215 127 1 64] 1 2H| 1 2%] 1 «13 2 4 

Beginning of— 

January, 1929 ......... 4-854 47% 58 51 39-64 1 6% 2 Of 2 7% 1 103 2 3# 
January, 1930 ......... 4-87 #} 45 58 463 39-80 1 5$3 1 8 2 14 2 OF 2 32 
January, 1931 ......... 4-858 35 #8 4 353 39-89 1 534] 1 14] 1 5 2 Of 2 3} 
January, 1932 ......... 3-38} 404 43 314 28-00 1 63 1 5} 1 114 2 O¢ 2 4% 
January, 1933 ......... 3-338 42} 5% 30 t 1 6%} 1 3} 1 7#/] 1 8 2 38 
January, 1934............ 5-15 35Z8 44§ 354t t 1 6%] 1 5% 1 4y/| 1 26) 2 4% 
January, 1935 ......... 4-942 27 &§ 348 2045 117 1 6y |] 1 8H] 1 5 1 2 2 4% 
anuary, 1936 ......... 4-923§ | 18-25¢ 2345 22} 127¢ 1 64 | 1 3% 1 2% 1 2% | 2 4% 
ak --chevencws 5-003 18-05 235 2345 129+ 1 6} 1 35 1 23 125) 2 4 
NE Ia. cheninatt 4-993 18-05 238 22 %§ 128+ 1 6} 1 3} 1 2%] 1 lm] 2 4 
dia 4-958 18-054 2 $35 2238 132+ 1 6} 1 3} 1 2) 1 if | 2 4% 
eee tere, eee 4-93} 17-97} 2448 2235 131+ 1 64 1 3% 1 2} 1 24 2 4% 
June, at. shentoale 4-99 18-05 235 2335 136+ 1 6} 1 34 1 2% 1 2# 2 4% 
July, sat > ekpaneeie 5-014 18-47 2 #5 244§ 130+ 1 6} 1 3% 1 2} 1 24 2 4h 
cceaeaaes 5-014 18-15 238 § 2445 130+ 1 6} 1 28] 1 32 1 24] 2 4 
September,,, ......... 5-034 17-70 2 HS 25§ 131-5+ 1 64 1 2 1 23 124| 2 4% 
| Sse aR 4-94} 17-63 278 264§ | 131-5+ 1 6} 1 2 i 2411 2 2 4} 
A 4-883 17°55 2i8 254§ 131-5t 1 6} 1 2¢ 1 23 1 2% 2 4h 
SPORE 5 xtscvcses 4-903 17-55 2%8 264§ 131-5t 1 6} 1 24 1 2% 1 2X 2 4} 
January 1, 1937......... 4-904 16-05 2 48§ 26}§ 131-5+ 1 65 1 2% 1 23 1 1% 2 4% 


(6) Par, 8-23 $4 since dollar devaluation on February 1’ 


VARIATIONS IN AVERAGE VALUES OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


(Average values of year 1930 = 100) 


] 
































Exports 

} GU pERGREEER RENEE: y es: 

Total W ane 

Imports British proesess Index No. 

Produce dice | 
; | 

Senreeeeainen al - - i - nanan 
1934—January-March ............... 73-0 82:1 81:5 88-7 
ED cdi incssnchsbostehers | 73°1 82:6 82-5 87-6 
July-September 73°4 82-2 80-5 88-2 
October-December ......... 75°6 82-0 78:8 87:7 
RE eihstisdeneanns 73-8 | 82-2 80-9 | 881 
1935—January-March ............ ‘ 74:2 81-6 75:7 87:8 
| ae 73°3 81-1 76°6 88-1 
July-September .......... 74°4 82-0 75:3 88-7 
October-December 77°5 82:2 79°6 91°3 
NE a snasisrnssssieove 75:0 81:7 | 76:8 89:0 
1936—-January-—March ......... 77°1 82-1 84-2 91:7 
0 eee 77-4 82:7 86:6 92-2 
July-September ............... 77°7 |) = 83-2 79°7 | 95-0 
October-December 82-2 | 83-6 98°§ 
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(E) DAILY AVERAGE MONEY RATES (G) NEW CAPITAL 
DESTINATION OF New CAPITAL 
United British o—_ 
a Kingdom Possessions ountries 
, Bank — Deposit Short £ (OldBasis) f£ £ 
iamaaes Rate 3 Months’ Rate, Loans 129,175,700 53,174,300 48,432,600 
Bills Banks 206,883,600 99,812,400 48,470,000 
263,583,100 63,158,400 42,316,600 
— 198,026,500 60,977,000 26,235,000 
170,646,100 61,448; , 
ss. 4, £ s. d. £ -a@./ & fc = & 54'502'000 38,508,400 9,133,900 
ee Tee eee ee St 163,072,000 25,547,000 291000 
on ei et © 1.28. 24 82? 210'240,500 29,150,800 5,389,200 
SEARLS PES RS 137,690,300 29,923,400 1,495,000 
413 0 | 4410 | 213 0 | 318 © 220,651,100 15,240,500 256,000 
sme Tee ei ae) lee eS 230,345,000 24,798,000 698,000 
510 0 5 5 4 310 0 412 3 Tie 
oe h-o ok Ak est i oe WORD nnvctbabaacadig 326,800,000 29,323,000 1,196,000 
oui 0 11,640,000 
SE 4 eee eS es i csiseninntnasans __ 448,494,000 33,881,00 
200 0 13 10 010 0 0 a. : ANALYSIS OF NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS (EXCLUDING 
200 !1016 7 | 010 0 | 0 0 enaaeia . 
200 O11 34} 010 0 0 14 104 ce ae CONVERSIONS) 
2 015 j 
0 0 O 11 10} 010 O 1 6 inn Giets | Mes Beste 











ty SS 
| Your 1935 | Year 1936 | Year 1935 | Year 1936 


(F) STOCK MARKET PRICES IN 1936 —— Jonsowiringuasiaestachidlaamiaainidindlinmammnbennies rie 





























bt gf igh 2 £ 
—- a British Government Loans . 88,000,000 | 60,253,900 | 88,000,000 | 60,253,900 
Price | Highest & Lowest Colonial Government Loans — 2,907,500 375,000 | 3,171,500 884,900 
ces | of Year 1936 Foreign Government Loans Nil Nil 519,400 3,460,100 
Rise British Corporations, Counties 4 
ae on and Public Boards ............ 51,088,900 | 79,462,200 | 54,909,400 | 82,090,500 
End of | End of | Fall Colonial Corporation Loans...... Nil 1,980,000 Nil 1,980,000 
ra Pa ichest | Lowest British Railways .................. Nil Nil 690,500 27,300 
Year Year Highest 
1935 1936 Foreign Raliways .........0..0..c Nil Nil 270,100 512,000 
Australasian Mines ............... 4,532,500 | 1,172,500 | 8,351,400 | 1,408,200 
 ——_ Son African Mines... 2,821,100 | 11,063,000 | 8,418,500 | 15,231,600 
Siiatinitititiae l ] SDUNOO MID secsrcscvasnscesocacasdh 1,762,400 | 2,659,800 | 4,566,400 | 9,758,100 
34% War Loan - 106 =3 5 | 108% 104 Exploration, Financial and In- 
a ee See oaaasonnnceernsvonsi 06 1053 - § Le 115 Veostement TEUsE. <c....00.secceee 17,270,000 | 12,989,400 | 27,762,100 | 27,340,800 
# : \ + Br 1960-90 0... .seeee, 117 | 1116p | ‘ 99 Stk Breweries and Distilleries ...... 1,081,900 | 3,549,800 | 3,887,900 | 15,800,900 
REE “ras teaseirensseee 1025 | 1015 = | et Merchants, Importers, etc. ...... 50,000 | _ 644,700 50,000 | _ 893,100 
consols 249 Yo» red, at a option 864 84) =a 874 824 Stores and Trading .......... 3,928,300 | 2,169,400 | 10,205,500 |*78,505,800 
Consolidated Loan, 4% ............ M14}xd)  113x “ih | Nee | ile Estate and Land ............. 3,482,600 | 1,302,600 | 4,588,000 | 1,660,500 
Conversion Loan, 34%  ..... 1078 | 106 | —18 | 108% | 1048 Rubber occ "252,300 | 401,200 | 1,261,700 | 1,980,200 if 
Conversion Loan, 24%  ....... | 1O1R | 1014 — 4 | 102% 100 ee re ee i ae 30,300 | 1,870,600 | 1,363,600 | 2,243,000 tg 
eset — pmb ng Ea : 136k 136k a "O8t vr Iron, Coal, Steel and Engineering 5,505,200 21,758,500 | 15,230,900 | 36,695,200 Hi 
Loca Loans, 3% «2... -eseeseseesreees 96 a 7 Electric L ight, Power, Tele- F 
~~. . vitesse clink | 97 | 98} +14 | 100 * graphs and Telephones ...... 9,052,200 | 5,892,200 | 12,181,900 | 10,727,100 ie 
NE? Guiddvénsesvenes peoeteake 86 | 85 “4 895 834 Tramway and Omnibus ......... 455,000 363,400 | 5,014,700 | 7,611,700 te 
| Motor Traction and Manufac- | 
eto tae | Tae, 1 Si dictessisbcninasemiananes 3,230,600 | 2,106,400 | 4,636,200 | 13,096,400 1 
Anglo-Dutch Pantene reese igi) 7“ 94/6 | —— 98/9 ae Gas and Water ..............s000+0 4,074,000 | 2,659,200 | 10,597,700 | 10,870,800 HI 
as, Java is “we | +6 “32 Hotels, Theat 1E - A 
— — Rubber (2/-) ...... ol h | + oft i Setieiceheenens sont 1,807,800 | 2,657,100 | 2,139,800 | 5,114,200 ia 
— aes Tra (£1) ..-seecserssseessees “5 | ih ee ra} 1$} Patents and Proprietary Articles | 1,260,000 275,800 | 2,217,200 | 1,891,400 3 
razilian Traction Co. (no par) ... | $104 | $184 | +$78 | $194 $9 +t Docks, Harbours and Shipping Nil 62,500 | 14,585,000 | 4,092,900 As 
Todt oo Coke Ord. (G1)... | AB ot ay lie oi Banks and Insurance ............ 1,529,400 | 3,920,900 | 1,795,000 | 3,920,900 ie 
ate ite (a1) (C1) ......cscecesveees 3 3 | 7 ¢ 3 Z Manufacturing and Miscell: ad 32,025, 600 | 36,080,900 | 70,865,000 95,836,000 ee 
English Sewing Cotton (ij | 2k] oo | TE] OOF] if ods 296,147,000 |258,671,000 |as7,279,400 |«99,887,500 ; 
Birmingham Genel Acne, él). ii) | if | it de ii 1 it DeR — crennvcsseecienns 236 147,600 |255,671,000 |357,279,400 887, 
juest, Keen & Nettlefolds Ord. (£1) | 1g | 1% + te | 2a lis 
ccc * Includes £67,500,000 Bonus Share of F. W. Woolworth and Company. 
ait MOE TO TO 
= 
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The National Bank of Saw Zealand, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £6,000,000 RESERVE FUND - £1,000,000 
PAID CAPITAL . - £2,000,000 CURRENCY RESERVE £500,000 


Mut 


Directors : 


Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E. (Chairman). SypNEY ParkEs, Esq. 
Tue Rr. Hon. Lorp Batrour or BuRLEIGH. RicHARD DuRAntT TROTTER, Esq. 
Tue Rr. Hon. Viscount Hamppen, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G. ARTHUR WILLIS, Esq. 





Head Office :—8, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. Chief Office in New Zealand : 


Manager: A. O, Norwoop. yeneral Manager: Sr JAMES GROSE. 








The Bank conducts every description of Banking Business connected with New Zealand 


AANA A A CU ih 


IONIAN BANK, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


CAPITAL AUTHORISED £1,000,000 | RESERVE FUND £100,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP - - - £600,000 | TOTAL ASSETS - - - - 4,325,163 
















HEAD OFFICE: 25/31 Moorgate, LONDON, E.C. 2 


GREECE : 


EGYPT: ' CYPRUS : 
Cc l Office—ATHENS 
Central Office—ALEXANDRIA or allt ns ie Central Office—NICOSIA 


8 Branches and Agencies 4 Branches and Agencies 










EVERY FORM OF INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICE 


THE BRITISH BANK FOR THE NEAR EAST 
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THE 


EASTERN BANK LID. 


Head Office : 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Authorised Capital - £2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - - £1,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - £500,000 


BRANCHES : 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, KARACHI, MADRAS, 
COLOMBO, SINGAPORE, BAGHDAD, BASRA, 
AMARAH, MOSUL, KIRKUK, BAHRAIN 


Conducts all descriptions of 
Banking business with the East. 


Current Accounts are opened 
and Fixed Deposits are received 
at rates of interest which may 
be ascertained on application. 


EXECUTORSHIPS and TRUSTEESHIPS 
UNDERTAKEN. 


The 


Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 
1929 of the Colony) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ose 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE STERLING eee £6,500,000 

—— HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS ... $20,000,000 


Head Office - - HONGKONG 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
on. Mr J. J. PATERSON, Chairman 
G. MISKIN, Deputy- akan 
A. H. COMPTON . R. MASSON 
Hon. Mr S. H. DODWELL a MORRISON 
Hon. Mr M. T. oor as T. E. PEARCE 
. SHIELDS 


V. M. GRAYBURN 


$50,000,000 


CHIEF penenee: . . 


BRANCHES : 


Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, 
Colom airen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, 
Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, 
Moukden, Muar, New York, Peiping (Peking), Penang, Rangoon, 
Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sungei 
Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, Yo!:ohama. 


COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 
Sir George Sere. 
G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G, 
C. F. Whigham 


MANAGERS IN LONDON: 


O. J. Barnes R. E. N. Padfield 
Sub-Manager: G M. Dalgety 


9 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


Accountant: A. M. Knight 





(Feb. 13 


NATIONAL DISCOUNT 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


35 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telegraphic Address : 
** Natpis, Stock , Lonpow.”’ 


Telephones : 
Mansion Houses 5241 (3 lines 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - ~- 
RESERVE FUND- -_ - 


£2,153,335 
£1,000,000 
£1,000,000 





DIRECTORS: 
Col. The Hon. Sir SIDNEY PEEL, Barrt., C.B., D.S.O., Chairman 
| FREDERICK W. GREEN 
| H, S. H. GUINNESS 


Lt.-Col. The Hon. 
AKERS-DOUGLAS 


The Hon. ARTHUR M. ASQUITH, 
D.S.O. 


GEORGE 


Sir SIGISMUND F. MENDL, 
FRANCIS GOLDSMITH sir CHARLES D. SELIGMAN 
Manager—FRraANcis GOLDSMITH 
Sub-Manager—Rosert E. de B. Bate 
Asst. Sub-Manager—Harry R. W. Brown 
Chief Accountant & Secretary—Srymour S. Jounson 


Registrar—Geratp H. ELtasy 


Auditors: 
Prick, WaTrERHOUSE & Co. 


Bankers: 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LimITED 


Treasury Bills, Bank and Mercantile Bills negotiated. 


Money received on Deposit at Call and Short Notice at the 
Current Market Rates of Interest, and for longer periods 
upon specially agreed terms. 


Loans granted upon approved securities. 
All communications to be addressed to the Manager. 


BANK 
GOSPODARSTWA 
KRAJOWEGO 


(NATIONAL ECONOMIC BANK) 


JEROZOLIMSKA 1, WARSAW 


Telegraphic Addvesst! KRAJOBANK, WARSAW 


Paid-up Capital: Zl. 150,000,000 
Reserve Fund: Zl. 51,239,977 


Total of Balance Sheet, as on December 31, 1936 
Z!. 2,504,122,781 


18 Branches Correspondents all 
in Poland over the world 


HANDLING OF BANKING 
TRANSACTIONS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 










Be 


all 
ld 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727, 








64 New Bond Street, W.1 


Capital (fully paid): inniiek LONDON OFFICES : 
£3,780, 192 His Grace Tue Duke or BuccLeucH AND QUEENSBERRY, G.C.V.O. 3 eanenentn E.C2 
Fund Deputy-Governor : 8 West Smi Id, E.C.1 
Reserve Fund : Richt Hon. THe Eart oF STRATHMORE AND KINGHORNE, K.T., G.C.V.O" WEST END: 
£3 944 17 1 49 Ch Or amen WA 
’ ’ General Manager: Wittiam Wuyte. aring Cross, S.W. 4 
WESTERN: p 
its : Burli Gardens, W.1 44 
Deposits : HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH Gormeny Bosch of Beak of i] 
£66,800,985 249 Branches throughout Scotland. ~ 4 


pees 
pas 


a 


World- Wide facilities for banking business of every description. 


Associated Bank—Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. (Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House). 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1695 








eT ON 








perrererae s 






AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - + «© «# «#« «# « « £4,500,000 i 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - + -*#+ «© # «# «# «= « « £1,500,000 1 
RESERVE FUND and BALANCE CARRIED FORWARD - « £2,554,157 ie 
DEPOSITS and CREDIT BALANCES as at 29th February, 1936 - £39,518,484 i 


Governor: The Rt. Hon. LORD ELPHINSTONE, K.T. Deputy Governor: THE LORD HENRY SCOTT 
A. W. M. BEVERIDGE, Treasurer. 
Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


GLASGOW, Chief Office: 2 Sr. Vmvcent Piacz. J. W. Macrartanzg, Manager. 
LONDON OFFICES: City Office—30 Bisnopscatr, E.C.2, J. W. Jonumstom, Manager. 
Piccadilly Circus Branch—16/18 Piccapiry, W. C. D. ALLIson, Manager. 
259 Branches and Sub-Branches in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and throughout Scotland 
Every description of British and Foreign Banking Business transacted 


pres comers 


re 
fear ta eh en 


Head Office: é | Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH i ie SCOTLAND 


LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4, and 18/20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 
The Bank undertakes the duties of Trustee or Executor under Wills, Trustee under Marriage and other Settlements, etc. 





THE P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 117-122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Authorised Capital - - £5,000,000 Subscribed Capital - ~~ £2,594,160 
Paid-up Capital - - - £2,594,160 Reserve Fund’ = - - - £180,000 

















Every description of Banking Business transacted Correspondents in all parts of the World 


BRANCHES ; 14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 ; Bombay ; Calcutta ; Calicut ; Coimbatore ; Colombo ; 
Hongkong ; Madras ; Pollachi ; Shanghai ; Singapore 





Affiliated Bank : Head Office : 
ALLAHABAD BANK, LIMITED CALCUTTA; with 36 Branches and Sub-Agencies in India 


Authorised Capital - - - «- ~ Rs. 40,006,000 Subscribed Capital - - - «+ « Rs. 40,00,000 
Paid-Up Capital - - - - « =~ Rs. 35,50,000 Reserve Fund- - - - « « «= Rs. 44.50,000 








¢ 
f 
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One Hundred and Fifth Annual Statement 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


Capital Paid Up ae hk Reserve Fund 
$12,000,000 ees $24,000,000 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
i Md in on cen kssnunsudecansinntbedevassecxdssnnsanvaesenesdheagle tsahbischsedsdncicaches $ 
Net profits for the year ending December 3Ist, 1936, after Dominion and Provincial taxes $474,268 .46 
and after making appropriations to Contingent Accounts out of which accounts full provision for 
Bad and Doubtful Debts has been made 


$ 2,638,316.30 
Dividends Nos. 265, 266, 267 and 268 at twelve per cent. "1, 440.000 -0¢ 
Contribution to Officers’ Pension Fund 
Written off Bank Premises 


2,638,316. 30 
SS 
GENERAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 3ist, 1936 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up $ 12,000,000 .00 
Reserve fund 24,000,000 .00 
Dividends declared and unpaid 362,017.95 
Balance of profits, as per profit and loss account 803,316.30 $ 37,165,334. 2: 
Notes in circulation $ 9,415,910.50 
Deposits by and balances due to Dominion Government 635,848 . 36 
Deposits by and balances due to Provincial Governments.................. 964,737.72 
Deposits by the public not bearing interest 58,077,948 .87 
Deposits by the public bearing interest, including interest accrued to 
date of statement 178,833,025.87 238,511,560.82 
$247,927,471.32 
Deposits by and balances due to other chartered banks in Canada 2,711,043.12 
Deposits by and balances due to banks and banking correspondents in the United 
Kingdom and foreign countries 2,128,374.63 
Bills payable 23,888.70 $252,790,777 .77 
Acceptances and letters of credit outstanding 6,699,886. 11 
Liabilities to the public not included under the foregoing heads...................0.ccccccceeeeneeeeeeeceeceneeees 303,269.15 


ASSETS $296,959,267 .28 


Gold held in Canada 2,120.64 
Subsidiary coin held in Canada 365,621.98 
Gold held elsewhere 4,564.01 
Subsidiary coin held elsewhere 763,801.03 
Notes of Bank of Canada 3,561,986.75 
Deposits with Bank of Canada 20,125,842.49 
a ckcacbadhuuensess0bs dawaupnes¥abesnsbenubcenesesctsehedbee 434,640.24 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian 3,948,200.58 $ 30,206,777. 
A Aik iahEUibewnkssnveiseskncsesescusnpnciasedpeacsestienecsecesedbectensssssateesustesecheveseneuenes 11,894,927. 
Due by banks and banking correspondents elsewhere than in Canada 7,808,371. 
$ 49,910,076. 
Dominion and provincial government direct and guaranteed securities, maturing within two years, not 
exceeding market value 34,614,771. 
Other Dominion and provincial government direct and guaranteed securities not exceeding market value 55,571,899. 
Canadian municipal securities, not exceeding market value 12,702,695. 
Public securities, other than Canadian, not exceeding market value 820,066. 
Other bonds, debentures and stocks, not exceeding market value 14,111,656. 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) loans in Canada on stocks, debentures, bonds and other 
securities, of a sufficient marketable value to cover 14,164,751. 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) loans elsewhere than in Canada on stocks, debentures, bonds 
and other securities, of a sufficient marketable value to cover 2,684,758. 


Current loans and discounts in Canada, not otherwise included, estimated loss provided $184,580,676.59 
for $ 71,608,491.41 
Current loans and discounts elsewhere than in Canada, not otherwise included, estimated 
loss provided for 16,676,469. 14 
Loans to provincial governments 887,467.14 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and schoo! districts 5,770,363 .15 
Non-current loans, estimated loss provided for 718,661.23 $ 95,661,452.07 
Liabilities of customers under acceptances and letters of credit as per contra 6,899, 886.11 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the bank ..... 99,668 .62 
Bank premises, at not more than cost, less amounts written off 6,653,837 .29 
Deposit with the Minister of Finance for the security of note circulation 584,013.62 
Shares of and loans to controlled compamies..................ccceeseeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,600,000 .00 


Re NN Be IE IOS ED HONONOED FGAGE ..............cccccccscsccsccccccscosccscnssvoesnoonseccoecosscooees 79,732.98 
J. A. McLEOD, President. H. F. PATTERSON, General Manager. $296,959, 267.28 
Auditors’ Report to the Shareholders : —————— 


We have examined the above General Statement of Liabilities and Assets as at December 3lst, 1936, and compared it with the books at the Chief 
Office and with the certified returns from the Branches. The Bank’s investments and cash on hand at the Chief Office and at the Toronto and Montreal 
Branches were confirmed by us at the close of business on December 3lst, 1936. We have obtained all the information and explanations that we have 

required, and in our opinion the transactions of the Bank which have come under our notice have been within the powers of the Bank. 

We report that in our opinion the above statement discloses the true condition of the Bank and is as shown by the books of the Bank. 

D. McK. McCLELLAND, F.C.A., of Price, Waterhouse & Co. Audit 
Toronto, Camava, 15th January, 1937. A. B. SHEPHERD, F.C.A., of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. — 


The Bank ~ Nova Scotia conducts a _— banking business. Fully equipped for Exchange, Collection and Letter of Credit 
Transactions with all parts 7 . worl Particular attention is devoted to business with Canada, Newfoundland and the 
West Indies, where Branches of the Bank have long been established. 


Printed in Great Britain by Eva anv Srorrrswoopr Liurrep, His Majesty's Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.C.4. Published b 
‘Tnx Economist Newspargr, Lrv., at 8 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C.4.—Saturday, Feb. 13, 1937. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N. Y., Post Office 
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consumers wete by no means keen buvers, AS offerings were fatrly: GRAIN MARKETS 





| i 
tin =p INOV ts dey t revival United stat WHEAT tantial y 
buving——especia m View of t tact thats witty Dy s will ant t i letter t tot Hiarhket 
p lemand " ttoholdt 
Sa the J Metal Bx 25 ¢ M On Wednesday last, “ Mav" at 
gamst 3a0 ¢t t we : geo s ~ on Tuesday, against 300 t a bushel, agamst 1314 cent ‘ 
175 tons Wed lav, against 370 ¢ ist week 1} : a Quotations im London, Wea hae ! 
York quotation on Wednesday was 50-65 cents per Ib., against $1-00 cen ex ship, S28. 8d. per 496 Tbs., agamst 49s. 
week age and 50-95 cents a month ago. Wednesday's otticral ch Manitoba, ex ship, S5ls., against 48. 6d. a 
quotation in I lon for standard cash was #226 5s, to £226 10s. per ton, Com Trade News, total shipments of wheat and 
comnpared with 4228 15s. to £229 a week ago. Stocks of tin in Lond 1 866,000) quarto iwainst 1,853,000 quart t 
and Liverpool at the l last weck totalled 1,987 tons, an increa ‘ 1.303.000 quarters im the corresponding week a ira 
285 tons on the w t . . : —" 
FLOUR.-—After the recent quiet spell, demand im 
ore NON- FERROUS METALS. Among other non-leri es were vivanc ‘ ad We dive scat Ss ] ol don que tat : | 
I : 1m ingots and bars for home delivery were again quoted : ments) wert Straight run, delivered Home Cont 10s per ON 
on \ i sda at £100 pr r ton, and rolling billets at £102 per ton, Nich uust 38s. 6d. a week ago; delivered toner London, 39 # - 
hor mid export, Was maintained at £180 to 4185 per ton. Quicksilver, vith 38s. a weck ago. Manitoba patents, ox store, 89s. to 4us. 6d 
on the spot, was quoted at £14 6s. per fi sk of 76 Ibs., against (14 6... 4 375. 6d. to 39s. aweek ago. Australian. ex store, 82s. Bd. to 33 ania 
week ag Chinese antimony was quoted at £67 per ton ex warchou wt weck . 
the sar s lust week. Chinese woltram for * Febr larv—March ” shipn nas ' : 
iS quote 1 at 35s. 6d. to 36s. pel unit, c.if., compared with B45. "3d ¢ BARLEY. imported feeding pe ™ reption Nav 
M4094. Tast week. Refined platinum was firmly held at (14 per om iness has been limited. Home grown malting barley is s] 2 
, ' ‘ Mav” tutures were quoted at SI] cents per bushel in Winni 
Wednesday, against SI} cents a week age. Quotati per 448 
TEXTILES London on Wednesday were * English feed,” at tarm, 345s. to 3 
inst 345 0 36s te 4 a ‘ils 1 lting att Sty ft 5 
COTTON.—Manchester.——The improved position has been well mai ‘inst om an eee ke ( Acetone ner Lex hip 4s. 6 sa 
tamed, although some sellers have not booked so many orders as awe - ; : : ; aa : 
; IS. to GOs. last week; Chilean, brewing (new), ex ship, 44s. 4 5 
two ago. More contracts could be arranged, but for the difficulty onient ite a tn Bie secede maint 
taining early delivery. There has not been much change in raw cottor _ , ™ Sipe 
es. For the most part sentiment remains bullish, but there is rathe + OATS. — On Wednesday, “ May" futures were quoted at 31 
more uncertainty as to future supplies. Good staple American cottor i bushel in Chicago, inst SOL cents a week ag ‘4 
Vv scarce, Deliveries of all kinds of cotton to spinners in Lancash month Quotations in Loudon, Wednesday: * Eng 
tinue heavy and consumption in the United States remains on a lary 24s. to 25s. per 336 Ibs., against 24s. tu 26s. a week azo, “I 
soa Business in actual material has centred on outside growths, suc! it farm, 24s. to 25s., umst 24s. to 26s. aw rat 
South American and East Indian descriptions. In oe varn market i feed (Vancouver), landed, 23s. 3d. per 320 Ibs., cur 1 with . 
vent ot importance has been the success of the price maintenance schet last week 





the Egyptian section; it was announced at the end of last weck that tl 


MAIZE.— A much firmer tone developed during the past week and p: 





























s of more than 8O per cent. of the spindles concerned had ign Bi cee ea Sh cnsSi mates a wall eau ; cs Sane ae ae 
’ document This re ort h is claaatehind demand tor tm count- ae Wks 7 ee D — from Germany hi is been an a a 
oe ae : ee ae Ee ” eee : = ‘ <a. ares m the recovers May futures were quoted on Wednesday at 
| \t ere " varns, th last advances ! i pri cS Lets chee ed the turno nts per bushel in Chicago, against 1054 cents a week ago and 108} 
—— ~pinners continue to sell their production lust month, Quotations in London, Wednesday : “ Plate,” landed, 25s 6 
COTTON PRICES yr 480 Ibs., compared with 24s. a weck ago; “ Plate,” ex ship, 24 6 
— : ~ against 23s. a week ago; “ Plate,” “* February,” 25 i Inst 26. Y 
| 1937 | Correspondirig i week ago; yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted at {6 2s. 6 
_ | Date 6 17s. 6d. per ton, as against £6 7s. 6d. to £6 12s. 6d. last ¥ 
Jan. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 36 | a AMERIC AN Wie AT MARKETS.— The following ¢ 
2 1°37 | 3 | 20 | *908 | t808 ietations 4 ted Werks in 1935-37 
| a | a | a |a | a | ¢ | Jan. 2, | Dec. 31, | Feb. 11, | Dec. 39, | Feb.3 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American ... perlb.; 7-16 | 7°23 | 7°27 | 7-23 | 7-01 | 6-11 NEAREST FUTURE 1935. 1935 , 1936 || 1936 ") 1937 1957 
» Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair a) oe | 
SERENE <i ous csnsenisnsbeieee per Ib. |!0-29 |10-27 |10-10 | 9-95 | 873 | 9-1 isnt bi apnea NAD 


CRM SIIE INE ssksccsatcipncssnccns per lb. 12 124) 125 12} 10} 1 ; 
i. 40's weft ..... —s i, * 12 12%/ 123 12h 10, lo! Winnipeg (No. 1, Manitoba) 

* 60's twist (Egyptian) . ‘oun per Ib. 173 17$ 17% 17; 16} 15, —Cents per 60 N'tb. * 825 S48 83 
Chicago (No. 2, W) inter)— _ 

32-in. Printers, 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32’sand |s. d.]s. d.]s. d.Js. d.ls. dls. 4. REE OE BORD, onscsccnscce 988 101% | 973 os | 
50's ly 8 cE 10 |20 3 20 3/18 O17 O 


| 129 


} 
‘ 





36-in. Shirtings, 75 yds. 19 by 19, 32's and nd | | 


40's ee 27 6 |27 9 128 2 28 2 |24 3 j24 | Phe isl le supply of wheat in Canada am units tc 97 520,000 ¢ 
38-in. ditto, 38 yds., 18 by 16, 10 Ib. ...... |10 10 i Oj) 2 jr 2 | 8) 91 inst ae 712,000 bushels last week, and 126,242,000 
2j;10 2,9 6/811 iu | 


39-in. ditto, 374 yds., 16 by 15, _ 3 EEE: 9 10 - 0 \'° | ¢ rrespon week last vear 
i { 





\ considerable cloth inquiry has again been experienced and a SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—fb° *"= 
encouraging business has been done, but buying has not been so spectacular tuble gives the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during = 
is during the carly weeks of the vear. Numerous offers have been iit vears 1933-34 to 1936-37 :— 
with for India and, although manv of them have been too low, a us-tu! waa 


bus ness has been put through in light bleaching descriptions, whit 1933- tase-1004 | 1934-1935 | 1935-1936 | 1930"! 


ee oi ee 




















shirtings and printed and dyed goods. The most active outlet has been ———— 
Karachi. Further buving has been reported in bleached shirtings and dy: = | | . 
bri tor Jay d specialities for Su Dore Evvpt has bought light Ls ted sale et . Cwts Cwts vee 
ilabmes tor i an | ities lor Sipga} RV} 1a wht ligt Lstimated sales of home-grown Cwts. wis. 
bleachers, South America printing and finishing styles and the Dominion- wheat— oe a a | 1ass 
heavy materia \ pers as demand has been met with in home trad 1 week to February 6 ......see $24,273 334,029 wong 6.67829 
wods. Makers with wide oor are very well engaged 23 weeks to February 6 ........06.. 7,148,005 8,842,192 | S99 149 | — | 
~ - @ nN vit VIC JOOTIAS ie Vel .f thé a ial tidal | } 
. . a , . nimcmeriies i 
JUTE.— Dundee. —The Indian Jute Mi \ ration members hay Average price of English wheat per s. d. s. d. Be 9 
igreed to their Committee’s recommendation to remove all restrictions Cwr, eseeee : 45 49 = 
: : 
regarding working hours and ext ions of looms as 1 March Ist. This Sieaeieniaeaeaninaciaeniaticietilinniataiabeinnaillamaee NTA 
will no doubt lead to a decline in pr for goods ar ithe marie in Calcutta nd ! 
. ‘ . or ° . . fies 1d iM 
might already have been adversely affected had it not been for th: The following is a statement showing the quantiti a for the 
tact that the kort Gloster, Ganges and Howrah mulls are idle owing to average price of British cereals in the past two ein 
strikes. There are 15,000 employees in these mills stiking for the restora pera weeks in each of the years from 1933 to PYebe 
tion of the 1932 cuts on their wages, for a provident fund and for old-age aemttiins Le 
pensions. Though these three mills have been adle for over a week, | Qvameenes Sap | Ayrract I PER CW 
trouble has not vet spread to other establishments. Production in fads | poner — — 
is, however, being curtailed and the demand tor jute goods is sufficient to Week ended ase | —. Oat 
- } Sariey ” 
keep prices steady at around recent levels. Whether any of the Associated Wheat | Barley | Oats Wheat | I 
mills in India will take advantage of the fact that they can work an\ ————— 
- te 
number of hours and extend their number of looms remains to be seen  - -e 
but it is quite on the cards that there will be a considerable increase in Cwts. Cwts Cwts. 7 . g1i | 8 
production after March Ist, at least on account of longer hours; but it bebruary 4, 1933...... 48,512 11,159 oe 4 5 9 4] 9 
1 ’ } 4 ‘ 24.97% =2 9 , ( } 9 
may take some months before additional new machinery can be installed. Fs somes 1935 ti 334,025 mse 31 763 eas | ¢ 
ainiane ” : ebruary EE ccine 334,025 205,17 7 a | 6 
The outside "’ mills may eventually be forced to join up with the Associa February 8, 1936... 326.424 215,793 54,003 6 5 5 
ion and work harmoniously for the regulation of supply of goods witl | 89 
demand. The consumption ot jute goods has increased enormously during January 30, 1937...... 274,403 273,392 66,271 9 ° . ; g ¢ 
the past eight or nine months and the total production of the Indian Mills February 6, 1937... 168,810 216,708 56,494 ied 
has been well absorbed. 
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OTHER FOODS 
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COCOA, The markets wer - . vy 
t rain New York on Wed 1 “ Jad ' on } ’ t | 
sper db. last week. In Lond Wed ' t. dite thal Kt ft ( 


Accra, February-April, was quoted at 475. 6d per So] VEGETABLES 


Continent, against 48s, to 48s. 6dL a week a Joast we Ne, hy ( 
its of cocoa in London were as tollows © Landed, 14.969 bags: delivered inte 
i ne consumption, 7,247 bags; exported, 11S bays Locks, 139.430 - 
per 28 igainst 132,031 bags a vear ay od sacs . 
i ' i 1 er 
Is, Bd. ag COFFEE.—The spot markets in London and New York have beet « = coins 
S., avainst 2? lv. On Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 9! cents per Ib io. hits 
New York, as compared with $) cents per Tb. last week and 82 cent: slices tid } ee \ ‘ 
a month ago. Movements of coftee in London last week were a ond t oleate 4 
ate ‘, . Brazilian, landed, 127 ewt » deliv red, for dom COSY ptr , inte \ | | } 
\\ He JIScwt.; exports, 523 cwt.; stocks, 7.839 ewt., against 12 194.4 vear ago ear atin 4  S m 
448 Ih, t ind other South American landed, S,79l ewt.; delivered, for 
i a an ' consumption, 2,725 cwt.; exported, 1,744 ewt.: stoc ks, 62,659 ewt., 


Ms to af aga — last year. Other kinds: landed, 10,060 ewt.; delivered, MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


consumption, 4,665 cwt.; exported, 1,620 ewt.; stocks, 111,793 
M1 to 3 t., against 138,188 last year. VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS. 





their products have a quict t \ 
a EGGS.-—-In response to a rather slow demand, prices are generally on U.K. and Continental a ' 
~ tt wier this week. At Smithteld, on Wednesday, English (ordinars Wi near positions. Forward s| t 
is ng, Grade I, about 15-154 Ib.) realised 13s. to 13s, 6d. per 120, as tendency. The new Argentine erop is a tt te] 
t t lls. 9d. to 13s, 6d. last wecks while Danish (154 Ib.) made Os. 3d in considerable volume and shipment t feat 
bd, as against Ys, Gd. to 10s, last week . beme the larg pro} t { 
this year 272,000 tons have Lee xpor pans 
FRUIT. —With some improvement in weather conditions, business at same date last vear. Notwithstan 
t Garden has been rather more brisk this week According to Thi float for Europe remam stuntial, v 179.300 1 1000) 
ek and pr } , ry there is a moderate but steadv demand — for appl . Pears less than \\ “CK \ \ tt ] ‘ } 
ter a good market, supphes being rather limited. Hothous: grape old crop available t ‘J | 
t, Eknghsh making good prices; some excellent South Atriean nm India appears to be 4 
i to hand and meet a ready sale. South African peaches and for shipment before the «1 
c 6 nes are in moderate demand, while plums trom the same source erowers in the United States to | 
h rout well, Oranges are generally easier, the bulk of the arrival ea: Ol Frade in linseed > oO \ 
KY t voi good condition. Lemons show a firin tendenev on shorter has not nh Sustal 1. J i 
, but grapefruit are a slow item, supplies being abundant this weel litth no int t trot | 
and quoted £32 per ton ex H | pt cen 
MEAT.— Business at Smithfield was moderate this wee k. prices showing tinues good and pric: ead 


alteration On Wednesday last, Argentine chilled hind-quarters RUBBER. — |): s; th nti t t t \ ; 
ited at 4s, to 4s. 4d per $8 Ibs., as ec mpared with 4s. to 4s. 4d automobile mdustry, pri } t | ! ) 








ceases igo. New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 4d. to 4s. per 8 Ibs., Chis week’s adva ses seathutcst tn 4 mt t 
b.3 3s. dd. to ds. a week ago, According to the Smithfield Market from Malava and trom Cevion dt -% 
a7 | 18 | report, supphes durmg last week amounted to 9466 tons, an quota and doubts a1 tertained cor \\ toy ate 
t 2,784 tons on the corresponding week last: vear Beef and her full quota du the first halt of 19 Nhe 
unted for 5,035 tons, mutton and lamb 2,674 tons, and pork and problem im this and otf : ')} ; ew % y 
11,052 tons, as compared with 4,217, 1,839 and 31% tons, respectively, ee iieandie waa Of on G 
24h | 1S same week of 1935. week ago and 21%, — \\ ik 
3] 13° price tor standard ril d t | 10 i 
Lo PEPPER.— On Wednesday, Singapore white Muntok, spot, was quoted per Ib., as agaist Ag WG » bead | ; t 
—————— t od. per Ib. in bond, against 6d. per Ib. a week earlier, Black Lampong, POsItIONs \ _ 5 ds | v : 4-& 
_ bond, was quoted at $id. per Ib., sellers, compared with 33d lOjd. to 10 ed a aa ; has] 4 fo 
o last week, Movements of pepper in London last week were as of last we totaled 68,999 . sb Ost \ ry 
Black, landed, 2 tons; delivered, 26 tons; stocks, 1,768 against 1WZO stocks a inted to 161,116 eee 
385 last vear. White, landed, 126 tons; delivered, 77; stocks, 11,802 FURS.—As had been anticipated, a | : : 
—_ 2 with 89,520 & your age. this week’s winter auctiol in | | \ and | j 
iaeaiiel | rdivan 1s} irply, d pite the tact that | ’ t 
i RICE.—The spot price of Burina No, 2, cleaned, was 10s, 3d. per ewt., present boom! as dangerous and are predict ' : sieoedd | 
er irehouse, on Wednesday, as compared with 10s. $d. per ewt. a week of sales to off wt ea than { camel 
; | 1936-19 hebruary—March in singles to Continent and U.K., was quoted small. Although the bulk ot tly ppl nt 
44d. per ewt., against 9s. Gd. last week. Movements in London last Parisian merchants, practica | unit parti ited | iain | 3 
eo were as follows : Landed, 157 tons; delivered, 100; stocks, 1,240 tons, increases compared with the Octol “red 1 , 
_— shasta damarliaie 7} to 12} per cent.; blue toxes, 25 pe Lit iS per cer 
| ern ll 20 } ti it. ; wt) Y it lo wv) pe cent 
| Rss SUGAR.—The London market has becn steady, but New York has dis and Persian lambs, 33 ] on oO 
| 6,678 i {an easier ton Phe spot price in New York on Wednesday was 3-55 recorded, but prices for lynx t 


Sen aaa, 


J CAN: AN PACIFIC RAILWAY CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION | / 
MO IANCOMPANY Our New 


d for the INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED fhe National Savings Comumnittee invite apph Informa 





tion Service aa 


36 i— LIABILITY) tor vacaney for an Assistant Com ‘ Ca I Branch of the Ero , i 
—— . IM IDEND NOTICE. PREFERENCE STOCK acai eect itbeied Cie. sen al Si roe seaeeenns Seen at oe eee 
PER CWI! consideration of the results of the Compan t have attained the e of 35 on the Pst April 193 demand for economie and stat i : 
PE tions in 1936 and having in view its obligations University. training nl knowl ‘ { formation the Department has been ; 
— : tor of the interest on certain securities ot t esittiain’ oes ital’ j thost th es ol Hulber + 
V Oat eapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marnie Railw ' . EES ee Xperts, and prepared ppl 
‘ anv the Directors have declared a dividend frei Service ie any part ot Engl so VE es " uformation and reports on any b 


—— i tariungs of 1936 of One per cent. on the Preferenc r quired, of industry and nee as Well as on 


» ig @ ; a gt a = 1937, to shareholders ot Salary {277 16s., rising by annual increments of 415 nfternational lation toad pro} 
11 | 6 : a a . a to maxima of £634 19s. (men) and £515 18s. (wore i" e to Chie 
| : Phe vears earnings and erefore the rate of divider i . a . 
a i tne Preference Stock have been aflected by the very apg inet be ol 7 Enquiries should be addressed to the 
- x urable drought conditions in the territory served Copies of the regulations may be obtaimed from Une slligenc 3r: . 
| 6 the Company and also by the “Soo” line whici istablisbment Officer, The National Savings Com- Intelligence Branch 
; z lted in substantial curtailment oj the earning mittee, Sanctuary Buildings, Westminster, S.W.1, THE ECONOMIST 


tT the last quarter of the year. 
By order of the Board, F. BRAMLEY, Secretary 
Montreal, February 8th, 1937. 


together with forins of application, to be returned not 8 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 
later than the 15th March, 1937 























































































per 
Oats, 
per 
Rye, 
per 
3arley, 


per bushel 
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CEREALS 
GRAIN, | 
Wheat 


nearest 


bushel 
nearest 


bushel 


nearest 
bushel 


' 


nearest 


AND 


future, Chicago, 


Maize, 


per bushel 


future, 


, 


Coffee, Rio No. 7 


N N.M 4 
E (saz ‘ 
Barley, Eng G 
Uats, . 
Maize, La Piata 
4s 
Flour ex 
si 
Rice, No.2 | ’ 
MEAI 
Beef, per 8 
En s 5 
Ary 4 
Mutt er § 
English we 5 
N.Z fr 3 
Lamb, f s 
NZ. fs 4 
Pork rs ° 
OTHER FOODS 
BACON 
English ercwt. 86 
Iris BR. 
Danish Sh 
HAMS 
( i i! 
. st 2 ) 
BU} 
Au ld ot 
Ne Leaia So 
Dan 122 
CHEESI! 
Canadian percwt. 7 
New Zea j 51 
English (¢ idars 6 
Dutch 50 
COC! 
(Duty, British grown, 
11°38, foreign, 14 wt.) 
Accra, f.f per cwt 48 
Inmnidad ...... 75 
Grenada 70 
COFFEI 
(Duty, British growr 
48, toreign, 14 wt 
Santos si pr. « \ f. cwt 55 
Colombien, good . b 
Costa Kica, med. to good 6 
East [nodian *” ” 6 
Kenva, medium 65 
EGGS 
ker st rizo i 
Da t ¥ 
FRI Oranges 
Valencia 4 case 8 
Tatta Ke 8 
Lemons, Malaga i 
i > ‘ oxes 17 
Apples: Amer. ‘va ris. 22 
s (var.) boxe 9 
» Australia 
Uni - 
Valencia, Ae 7 
Fevptian, bags 
Grapes, Almeria, barrels 
Grapefruit, Jaffa 10 
9 BEs consoknne 
LARD 
Irish finest bladders 72 
US percwt. 68 
+ These r es 
Wheat, No. 2, Winter, 


( 


MEAT 
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0 14 0 
8] SI) 0 
70 6 


nearest 


Santos No. 4, cash, per lb. 
Accra, 


nearest 


future, 


WHOLESALE 


1 


HE 


UNITED KINGDOM: 


with t 
i - 3 i s i 
h 
I 4 4 ) 4 6 
\A \ 5 
ar 
t 
. ¢ wd BU a5 
af - ) 2 8 
: 
65's 0 1k 
18 r ‘ 
» prpt 
‘ } ( j on ! 
1 i 17 6 19 
“ \ f. 1 i 
N 
Rey \ . 
‘ wy « sla 19 4% 
( S 23 74 24 I 
1 21. 10} 
Gra 19 9 20 7 
Hi ‘ ly 6 19 10h 
4 
j 1 ¢ 1 
t Is e ] ( 1 4 
‘ | ” 1 Of 1 8 
Br ' se} rs 1 3 j 
é per | 
ber ] i 2 sy 
} } os a eS | 
I } “ l > 2 9 
Kr Orange 11%2 8 
i ) 
4 %-l0 H% per ) 
} growth, 7/5§ 
S 7 per } 
V a leaf 
Comn » fine oe 2 6 
Rhode af 0 8 1 10 
N yasal 1 leaf 0 7 1 4 
st » 9 1 6 
Ea liar if ( 5 l 4 
. strips 06 1 6 
TEXTILES 
COTTON 
Mid- Ar r an per lb 7°23 
Sakellar f.z.f 9 95 
Yarns, 32's twist 12} 
é ¢ ¢ 3 
ie vs tw 173 
I AN é s é 
I an ZAK per i 79 O 81 0 
] itil 89 O R&T O 
Sta rM n Istsort 93 0 95 O 
HEMP 
It n Pt per t 69 0 
M la. Jan.-Mar. “‘J2 34 0 
sisal, Atricar 25 0 2 0 
| } 
JUTt 
Native Ist1 per ton 
if. H.A.RB 
Feb -Mar {18/150 
Daisee 24 c.f. Dundee 
Feb.-Mar £18,126 
SILK s. d ‘. 
Canton per Ib. 6 0 8 6 
Tussah ; 6 4 6 
Japar . ‘ ° 8 6 9 6 
Italian—traw, fr. Milan 8 0 9 6 
for ind consumption—other than for u 
t 11 | 13 | 3, Feb. 10 
l 6 1937 1O3 1937 
( t { ( it 
' 135 1:3 i 135} 
LOS i 
~ ? ‘ . 
s) Liss ] Lil 
Shy “S 
6 2 4 
l 11 i: 
»- 14 12-64 10-50 4-62 
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LONDON, February 10th 


In 


tance of a linent firm in each d 
) i a 
h Sonthdow greasy, per lb. 18 
| Zz, Wa i 16 
| sed. super cmt $ 
‘.5.W. greasy, super cimbg. ......... 2 
N.Z., 2 , half-bred 50-56 17 
Crossbred 40-44 14} 
Me s 71's 3S 
64's - 86 
bred 48 225 
40's 22 
MINERALS 
Al s. d s a 
Welsh, best Ad’ty...ton 19 6 22 6 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b 
Tvr i ae 
Shetheld, best house, at 
pits 3 8@© 2 0@ 
N AND STEEI 
Pig Cleve and N« 3,d d 
ton SI 0 
Bars, M’brough 210 0 
Steel raiis, heavv wo 0 
lin plates perbox 19 9 
METALS — e.g £8.64 
opper, Electrolytic, ton 60 100 61/100 
Sheets rong) 7 ) 
Standard .. §5/16/3 9517.6 
ead, Eng. pig... per ton 29.00 
Soft foreign 2700 7/2/6 
pelterG.0OB e350 $100 
I sh ingots oo. 22d (HO 
Standard cash 226 5.0 22¢ 0 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CHEMICALS s. d s d. 
Acid, citric, per lb., less 5% O 118 1 0 
Nitric ee ae 
Oxa net 0 5 0 6 
larta Engl less5%, O 117 1 O 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl ...... 12 0 
é &. is 
Alum, lump ...... per ton 810 815 
Amunonia, carb ..ton 27 VU 28 O 
Sulphate Suiians 7 3 
Arsenic, lump per ton 35 0 
Bleaching powder, perton S15 9 O 
s. d s. d 
Borax, gran. ... per cwt. 13 0 
ee 14 66 
Nitrate of soda... percwt. 7 9 
ttash—Chlorate, net 0 4 O 4} 
> hate per cwt 9 9 10 O 
Soda Bicarb percwt. 10 0 11 0 
Crvystals per cwt 5 0 zc s 
Sulphate of Copper, perton 19 0 20 O 
CEMENT, best Eng Portland, d/d. site, 
London area, jute sacks Il to ton 
1/6d. each) or 


harged and credited at 


paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-return- 
able) 
4-ton loads and upwards 39/- per ton 
1 and up to 4-ton loads 41/- per ton 
COPRA ‘es i 
S.D).Straits c.if., per ton 20/176 
DRUGS 
Cam phor 2, a. s. d 
Japan, refined... perlb. 2 4 
Tpecacuanha ...... perib. 7 O 
HIDES 
Wet salted—Australian 
perlb. O 64 O 6} 


West Indian 


Die 


el-eng 


& 


UNITED STATES 


New York quotations unless otherwise stated 


(a) Nominal. 


Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 
deg., spot, per Ib 


Cotton, middling, spot, per Ib. 
Rubber, smoked sheet, spot, 

MUR, shah cepkkdingesncecis senbaKaee 
Petroleum, Mid-continent crude 


33 deg., to 33-90, at well, per 
RUNNION Weeder oe las a 
Copper, “‘Electrolytic,’? Domestic 
spot, per lb. 
Copper 





* Electrolytic i Exp rt 


BREED: sksscrrsen or 
Lead, spot, per Ib. pesbenaeunn 
Tin, “ Straits,” spot, per Ib. 


eee cere errr r rer 


eeeeee 


( 


COMMODITY PRICES 


epartment 


Febru 





ary 13, 1997 


ape ce 
Drv ar | 4 { ‘ 
Market Hides, M 
Best heavy ox and 
Best cow 
Best , 
i 
NDIGO 
Bengal, gd. red 
fine 5 4 
| 
LEATHER 
sole Bends 8/14 
per lb 4 
Bark 1 in iS ‘ 
Shoulders fm DS Hides 7 
Do. Eng S 
Bellies from Ds do 5 
Do Eng or WS do 6 
Dressing Hides 1 4 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20,30 tt 3 9 
Aust Bends ] 
VEGETABLE OILS f { 
Linseed, naked, p. ton net 27786 
Rape, refined 4h 
Cotton-seed, crude 
Coconut, crude 5 
Paim °% 7 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, | 
per ton.. 926 
Onl Seeds—Linses 
La Plata, ton, | 11/15 
Caicutta—per ton 1463 
Lurpentine, per cwt 41 3 
PETROLEUM Pt 
Motor Spirit, No. 1 


Petroleum, 


bri 


London 


Fuel 


contracts, 


Thames 


Furn 


Diese 


ROSIN 
American 


RUBBER 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 


Amer. rfd 


Fine hard para. 


SHELLAC 
IN Orange ... 


SHELLS 


W. Aust 0 
TALLOW s. d 
London town ercwt. 29 
TIMBER 
Swedish u/s3 x8 per std 
a 24x7 * 
» 2 4 
Can'dn Spruce, Dis 2 
Pitchpie ..... 
Rio Dals ..... 
leak I 
Honduras Mat 
African , 8 
Amer. Oak Boards 
m Ash ss 
English Oak Planks 
99 Ash = 
tax 
eb. 11, Ja is, #f 
1936 1037 
Cents Cent ( 
2. 3) 8.05 
11-80 13-06 ; 
15 21, 
104 104 Llo 
8-62 12-S0 IZ 
8-S5 13-02 lZ ; 
4-S5 6-00 6-00 . 
4-50 6-00 6-00 
48-12) 50-95 51-00 4 


M 


ined road vehicles—and do not include the Governmen: 


mndon..per gall 9} 
in bulk, for 
ex insta 
ace... per gall 3 
ie. pet kali J 4% 
per ton 23.1 
6. @ 
per Ib 01 
per Il i 2 


per cwt $2 } 


—_ 21 











